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‘Poor painter, poor ghost ’ 


By F. S. L. Lyons 


f. pir \ ; f ; f; 




- sl - Icci in ns of his tiuirvcl lou> lu tiers 

Wii.f.i AiU Mi n I |II( i'll l’ s fii-%1 published mure than si.vi.v 

Prndigul t'other ■ v l ' ,,l s "K"; every nm* i Mores led in 

The Life .if John Holler Yimis . ,vh "' L ' ^ | f*'orcI. , iary Veins 
( 3 8.10- 1 9221 l*lieiniiueiinii has always known 

. ' . , Hint •‘•'liner or knur lie would have 

fil rU' 1 uinviTsny 1 1 ess. rn reckon with thaL impish, irre- 

fcl7..>0. 1 sponsible. brill him, bill also patlie- 

: 2 ~~ • Ml ' lire. Me was much too much 

_ nil original io have been lefi 

I mil _ foi him ate cnuuglt to be iniiefinitely on die margins of liis 
reviewing tins biography ot John lory. Tliuse were signs a few- years 
Butler \eais in a house winch con* ago, with the nppeuratice nf 
tam^ J'vo *j f Jm portraits. One. p:un- Douglas Archibald's perceptive 

«!«■■ the older fairs 

Amir.w r J V.. i . i >H * , | I 1 1 ‘ ! ? ,r cc,l,1,,l « »»o hi-, own bill non .u 

J J,t ‘dihiiUBli die Just William Miirpliv iia.s given him 

i l yv ' tr * ° rt nu*m*.iiiil he- deserves, 

it must ms urcouritud nu e,irlv 

wui fc, The buc kg round is almost l’rofessn: - Murphy is no believer 
nilirely dark, but out of 'the hlnck- in instant biography and in his 
ties-; ns on u line, whiio-iieurded preface wryly remarks ilmi his 
\ ieif , r | a , i hire, reminiscent of friends tell him Lliat it has tiikeu 
Le my s noble head ", die head, him nearly us long to write the life 
I ut is, at the old heiiiiin J..hn ns J.B.V. (I thunk fully mlopt Pro- 
UX.eary whom J. B. Yen is and ids fossor Murphy's economical usage) 

1 ?r intmortiilMc on look to live it. Rut he bus stead- 
a ,n p V m ' r - e i SCL(, ' 1 ,d fastly remained constant to his pur- 
n-v " SI™ , :IJ1 suit of this whole mid the result is 

vw LI! fe, !i! lion e liven Iy : twu n most impressive monument of 
S i™ J;r.‘ J ri y *' •' ! y } L ? lm *»L-d.emcil scholarship. Ir is exact, 
rr,-Mhv £ S'li 1 .. C R l,: - ,!k ' l, * 1M search mg, wide-ranging, criticai 
ihvcssiii- nf ^wh'i* n!l-nV IC ’ f f,, c " ?"'* ilr 1,10 sumo time often unms- 

of Mil* tlnirch 111 Ireland. This iinr- l.w'iors of fact, ur lea si at fii -,1 
iii'ii iiuil.es no cniicossioiis. Ihc rending, seem extreme I v few for 

KVi'iV. * h.S£,7b l 3 l r M - v . biiuk - mid they uill he 

h'S hi r. ■' ‘ l, r ,<,l,s 1 , - v Min I- Ml l*i let ly dismissed. Parnell was 

Sli, “ lh:,r ,,f jmiM'Kinifd in Kilniniiihiiiii jail on 

.uigLli, •i]ii lli.it il .seems to inn- tleiohei - 1.1, INNI. not October 17 

mld-l-Tl Silev ,Sh " P Willui,f<,, « Th * ■ L> "' 1 Fr«Urt SSldlS 

.mu i. I lux ley. iiss.issiiijiii.il in 1RB2 was Chief 

Neither of these | min lings conies ^V l ' tv,;M 'V , I re I am I, not Lord 
uiiy where near the best uf Yeai.s Inn Mn'i'ioiiam. Julin Pciuland Mahuffy 
they shore the same mialiiv posse, liucamc Vice- Pro vast of Trinity in 


li" ohjert. indeed, that J. B. Years ""'..‘but was not because he whs a 

B .. demanded iHtemiuu » little iuo r ,u,,cal (Duwtlon a radical !} but 

fi !i' te S 100 stridently und no pwause lie was not n Senior Fel- 

MV wnld nolnt to bls evajir-i T.^A* 5 "^^ whs not even a 

I- rni\ ■ two v ; fur the Board . 

&T sons, wlfllfc and Jack, as tli im- • wmed "through the 

j. ju'ossive iiiouifesiailnii «r ceil tit ries simply ns “ tho Tinm-.i’* 


IK'n 0 "’ ^ thQt whon 1,10 rWit ,Kh„ ls f» w >? ,lg ii l «»riiW that 
kind came, It came too late. ‘"o John Butler Yeats portraits 

. His position in the Yeats in- ?!T l«f "bMh^.hW^?* 1 - *9 J ? ubU * 1 


mistake to make, for pictures in 
tliHt city have iiflun moved about so 
ii'eipic-iitly .is tu he liable to a 
charge of vagrancy, hut m this 
moiiiciH they are concentrated in 
rlie Nuiiiiiial Gallery, apart, of 
course, from the famous group in 
the Abbey Theatre. 

This is a book on the grand scale 
and in approaching it one is fasci- 
nated, as always, in seeing how the 
biographer will handle the special 
problems of the long-distance run- 
ner. For u time I feared that Pihj- 
le<-:or Murphy was pur jug himself 
mo rnmiiiiisly and slaying tuu far' 
Irom liis ipi.ii i y, in, doubi with the 
laudable aim nf nut obscuring our 
view of the bi/arre story lie Jim; tu 
unfold. Rin as he warms to - his 
ilu-mc- mid especially when lie is on 
native ground after J.H.Y.’s move 
io New York, bis style becomes 
noticeably more relaxed mid the 
hock moves to its appointed end 
with a beamy that is both elegiuc 
and guy. It is riglii io mention also, 
since these are rare virtues nowa- 
days, i hut both the proofreading 
mid the index ore beyond reproach. 
Tliu hook i* I ni l her enriched by 
mum of J.B.Y.'x sketches which, 
kicking' a series nf fiill-sculc por- 
irmis in colour, convey superbly 
ms felicity mid his liuiuuiiily. 

Although J.H.Y. left hchiml him 
many jinrt rails ami sketches which 
have immortalized the brief flower 
uig of i lie Irish reuaissnnee, lie 
wus. as the world reckons these 
things, a failure. Trained, in a man- 
»«* of speaking, for the bar, lie 
stumbled into art. He spent many 
yeais achieving n stylo und was his 

0W j. , ni,,st destructive critic, 
endlessly fertile in delay, often 
reiustng or neglecting commissions. 
Bm lie should' not be taken quite 
as much m his own valuation as 
tills biography tends to do. I sus- 
pect thnt Processor Murphy is 
■5?°™ f^arested in him as catalyst . 
^!*?. ** ar ‘* st - nn *i wlen we 'think 
nr Ins influence, uni only ii))nn Ids 
poet son, Imt upon many others 
also, i here i s u sense in which his 
lire Can be thought uf ns more ini- 
Iiorlnnt thun Ids work. But the arilst- 
nhllcsopher In j.B.Y. would not 
have been happy with such a facile 
distinction. The artist’s IIFa, as he 
!Su*gk rupeutod, his work, 
and nltbough Professor Murphy 
J* , u , s , B srent deal about - tho 
unfinished paintings, wo should 


like In have heard rot her iiimc 
about die completed muster pieces. 
Of these there were enough tu 
allow him io lake lii.s- jdace, as 
James White, Director of tho 
National Gallery of Ireland bus so 
felicitously said, us “the most 
sensitive portrait painter " his 
country has produced, 

Srill, there is no denying ihut 
J.B.Y. whs incurably dilatory, h.id 
no business sense whatever, mid 
exposed his young family ro cir- 
cumstance's so dire t hni there was 
sometimes not enough to eat. Yet 
[hose who survived the ordeal may 
pi fact have been Muighenud by It. 
Tills was true nf his sons Willie 
and Jack (a third sun died in in- 
fancy) und of his daiigltrer Susan 
Mary (Lily). Rut jt was less true 
of his other da lighter Klizubeth 
Corbel t Loll io) ami it was not true 
at al nf his wife. Si i sun Pol lex fen, 
daughter of ihe long-estublished 
Shgo family of millers und ship- 
owners. She is rho one for whnni 7 
reel sorriest, who seems always to 
be ignored, ami of whom even 
ibis biography can find little to 
say. She brought to the livelier and 
more imaginative Yeatses tho Pol. 
lexfen qualities of common sense, 
regard for public opinion, mid 
reverence for the Puritan ethic of 
SWtntg on Her idea of getting 
on had been to many [lie budding 
lawyer mid live happily ever uftor 
in the blissful security of Dublin 
professional society. IiiMt-ad, she 
found herself rudely iraiispluii- 
ted to London, hack m Dublin, 
then again to London, her wishes 
disregarded, her children going 
their own way, her husband unable 
nr unwilling to fuce his responsibi- 
lities as head uf the family. 

As he appronched forty, still 
without cash or repiituiinn, J.U.Y. 
was in grave danger nf ending as 
the poor man's Micnwber. liter, 
nallj' waiting fur something tu turn 
itp, he Beamed unable to bring to 
the role the majestic confidence of 
the great original, i hough this 
came abundantly later. His uagl- 
cnnicdy was, su tu spunk, Micawher 
without the prince nf Denmark. As 
tor poor Susan Yeats, site was what 
axes Micnwber might have been with 
no Dickens to speuk for her. Tliero 
was. 111 faci. no one to speak for 
hor and, true Pol lux fen that she 
was, site could not spunk for her-' 
9CIF. So, grmlually, almost imper- 
ceptibly, she simply withdrew. 


bund who had loved 8 
fashion, but wh<! m af »«r | 
• a me to know. Sne nevcr rtJ 
Her death scents in i 

srn-ts of things bc-ean iM 

altogether ^nSire 

swipi inuTa 

own vork and thlf-of fe2| 
Hone which revenleH 

■awa 

becoming mured to Willie’s H 
cri imtatHms had the lea?, 
ecstatic pleasure of seeing Stl, 
production ot Ids and Cl S' 
Moore s Diarmuid and Gram* 
play so high-minded in inieri K 
richly comic in the history cl » 
composition. A year later .b 
Yeatses seemed to have seat fc,, 
further Irish roots when Lib at 
Lnlho launched the Dun Eroab 
dustvius at Dmtdruni, and iLi 
these were beset with M 
t rniii the start— Ullie « ;3 
developed symptoms alaraindi 
reminiscent of her mother’s depw 
si ve illness— out of it all erenml'i 
cume the Cunln 'Press and Ie&> 
tries which was the sisters', rw 
nally Lily’s, contribution io ut 
extriiurdliiary outpouring of nkt 
and genius by the Yeatj fjn% 
over the iiext three decades 

Yet, t hough things wed it Ik 
goiny right that IncoirigiS) 
less man, J.B.Y., could not teak 'o 
Ins place at ihe feast. Its fuous 
exhibition left him no ridmiha 
before, and ulihotigli between WM 
und 1907 lie pninted mast olt 
portraits on which his ultlw 
reputation will rest, soon he tu 
cum plaining that it was not 
to niuku n living in Dublin. Wbn 
lie really meunt was th« ^ 
could mu make u living. This t«at 
to have been lurgbly his own fa* 
for tliero wore times during ih« 
years when he was so sumiineg 
tin business'] ike that beside him Vu 
Ongh begins to look like a poddtf 
tycoon . 

Inevitably, this produced braflj 
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Family portraits by J.B.Y.: from left to right, his children Lollie, Lily and Jack, und their mother, Susan Po l lex fen Yeats. 


itruses and Professor Murphy 
brings out pitilessly haw Willie in 
particular reacted to these stresses 
by an arrogance of behaviour 
•*ich at times embraced the whole 
firaily. Professor Murphy is much 
iso good a biographer not to rea- 
bie that tills behnvinur reflected as 
much, if not more. Willie’s own 
inner turmoil at Maud " Go line's 
Miriafe and at the endless strife 
in which he was enmeshed by 
"theatre business, management of 
sen", but naturally he sees the 
conflict of genera tin ns through thB 
eyes of the older man and thus 
creates an imbalance which will 
have to be redressed in due cenirse. 
Vet he makes the cogent and valid 
poini that Willie was what he was 
because he was as much Pollexfen 
H Yeats. Many years later one of 
toe bare rabid Catholic papers in 
uutihn wed to vent its spleen 
.■®“W , ike “English sewage’' 
literature by habitually 
filling him. “ Pollexfen Yeats” to 
J™P«sl*p. .hi*:- ■“ foreigitness ”. The 
Wffwas partly .rights even If for 
Molly disreputable .reasons. There 

3JW ,ineB ' f P^Wicnlity, a 
fuArill there at the deep heart’s 
««. and we may be thankful there 
*«.for without It Willie would 
raE b f 7e , cut loose from the ten- 
nes of the not so dear octopus 
.■* was his family. 

Jfl not help matters that this 
parent was the best conver- 


sationalist of liis day in n city 
where that art is often more highly 
rated tli an the dull grind of 
actually putting paint on canvas or 
words on paper. If Willie also in 
time became a contender for the 
title it was because he bud learnt 
the business of high talk the hard 
way, listening day in day out to the 

C almer at the breakfast table. Bur 
ecausc that painter's mind was 
obsessed with the role of the artist 
in modern society (which was one 
of Willie’s obsessions also), he 
absorbed more from his father tlinn 
he could fully understand until 
near the end of his own life when 
he came to realize that sume of his 
cherished theories (though not all) 
were echoes, loud or faint, of 
J.B.Y.'s obiter dicta. 

It is notoriously difficult to con- 
vey to posterity the flavour and 
nuuncL-s of .i man's uiLl-i uncos, 
ul'um cusuqlly, ih-ruwu ,uiT in 
res nense to inspirations or ..provo- 
cations which ' the biographer 
simply cannot recapture. Professor 
Murphy contents himself with ran- 
dom flashes rhnt tell, us .something 
of J.B.Y.’s . versatility nnd wit, but, 
wisely, lie pays more attention to 
the ideas the old mun put on paper 
either in his letters (often a good 
indication of wlmt his conversation 
must have boon liku), or in the . 
occasional lectures, essays and 
memoirs published towards the end 
of his life. His creed tons not very 


different from that of George 
Moore, the family's bctc noire. 

“ What can the artist say ? " he 
asked in one of liis lectures. 

Hu works only to please himself, 
und regards it as the most egre- 
gious roily — indeed, a kind of 
wickedness— to try to please 
anybody else; lie admires wrong 
as often as right . . . he inculcates 
no lessous and preaches no 
dogma. . . , Art seems to sny, 
with all its strength and with all 
its voices : “ Seek temptation; 

run tu meet it; we are here to 
be tempted. 1 ' Art does not s&y — 
“Be happy, or be miserable, or 
be prudent*’ ; but it says — "Live, 
have it out with fortune, don’t 
spare yourself, be no laggard or 
coward, have no fear 
Yel it would be wrong to look 
for too much consistency from 
J.B.Y., even in Ills philosophy of 
art. Many diflluruiii iuUuunccs con- 
verged upon him,, though none 
dominated lilin Professor Archi- 
bald has rightly said of him that 
“ if his ideaf about art are most 
characteristically Romantic, about 
politics Utilitarian, and about criti- 
cism Arnoldion, his social and cul- 
tural sense remains Georgian 
Anglo-Irish. ... In temperamental 
bias and socinl instinct, he la 
urbane, sceptical, and conservative'*. 
Professor Murphy follows much 
the same line but emphasizes the 
extraordinary openness of J.B.Y.'s 


mind, that “ boundless receptivity” 
tltui remained with him to tlic very 
end. "J.B.Y.", lie says, 
was the perfectly civilized citizen 
of an imperfectly civilized world, 
often assertive, bm never dog- 
matic, constantly playing with 
ideas us a child plays with toys. 
He excited □ t he i s io t h ink 
thoughts they had not thought 
before, and they left his pre- 
sence with a higher opinion of 
their own worth. The most amus- 
ingly melancholy paradox of his 
career is that he who could so 
arouse the enthusiasms and emo- 
tions of others should be so con- 
tinually battered and harried 
him self by the exigencies of 
ordinary life. 

He might well have been bat- 
tered and harried out of existence 
altogether had it not been for John 
Quinn, "Thu Mun Fi mu New 
York", li. L, Reid, ill liis - 11111111.11110 
biography of Quimq ■ lias shown 
how much the wealth^. IriSh-AmelT- 
cah lawyer did for Irish art i'mid 
writing in the first twenty years of 
this century. Quinn’s attention was 
drawn to J.B.Y. by reading notices 
of the Hpne- Yeats Exhibition and ' 
they met when Quinn paid his first 
visit to Ireland the following year. 
There were to be many mure 'such 
pilgrimages until, as Professor 
Murphy crisply observes, “ the 
Irish gat on ills nerves” und they 
abruptly, ceased. But the friendship 


with J.B.Y. and his family, so far 
from ceasing, led straight to the 
bravura last phase of the painter's 
career. 

At the end of 1907 he decided, 
of course on the spur of the 
moment, to accompany his 
daughter Lily to an Irish exhibition 
in New York. They were to be 
away only a short while, but in 
fact J.B.Y. never again returned to 
Ireland, lie quickly settled in at a 
boarding house run by the Petibpus 
sisters on West Twenty-Ninth 
Street, and there he stayed for the 
rest of his life, dying in his dingy, 
stuffy bedroom early in the morn- 
ing of February 3, 1922. Facing 
him was the self-portrait in oils 
which lie had begun -at Quinn's 
request in 1911 and which, charac- 
teristically, was still unfinished at 
his death. It appears, reproduced 
in colour for the fir si time, ns the 
frontispiece of this biography nud 
jt , conveys magnificently— “ Iris 

- bedutlfUl ‘‘nifschiovoits Jiepd throrth " ; 
babk ‘—ihe quick 'intelligence, thb 
independence of mind,: the pugria-. ' 
city, the open-faced integrity of the ; 
niati. . 

. The New York years were among , 
the happiest of J.B.Y.’s life and 
though ' he did little serious work 
beyond the usual compulsive 
sketch ing and a few pn lutings, the 
circle that gathered round him 
regularly far dhmor and his by 
now legendary conversation in-' 
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* iwny lion frail mi m Ami-rii-mi mi iiun . . . uml jammed very pale I IVITIft t 

■mil lun'is— lUrhi-rt ffciui, ,| uliii hi my I'tirugcd family." Why J-/1 V 111& I 

SJnnii, Van VVvck Brack 1 .. Iviiwiml ‘‘onrugud ", ilcillsiiuii'il J.u. V. ? WII- 
Arlington Kuhinsoii and many, lie'.*; sisters were ton Imrd at work ^ 

many tulier.s. Tim young men fmimi to be enraged at anything, cut off ’ — ' - — - — 

hint irresistible. His cimibiiimmii of as they were by endless labour D *. . ... 

experience and Innocence was infi- fium living like oilier girls of ilicir By iVlJJrilia WfllDCF 
ithcly appealing and John Sloan age and standing. “ They paid the 

spoke for more than himself when penally ", lie added bitterly, "of ■■ ■ L — ' 

lie snid, us lie followed J.B.Y.'s cof- having a father who did not earn nAPiiiui.- pip-t nimr . 

fin to the grave, that lie felt as if enough and was besides tut Irish ‘ * 

he bad lest a father. JmtrJIord." And to Lollie J.B.Y. The Face on the Sphinx 

lit esc New York acrobatics were wrote satirically: "We must sub- A Portrait of Gladys Deacon Duck- 
conducted, as usual, on a tightrope * mt u,!lt ^ ll,c Penalty of know- e ss of Marlborough 
of excruciating poverty. The old '' 1 ! i „. u P oet ' ■ ■ -,. 1 "it .Quite sure i27pp. Hnmish flam ikon £550 
mini was constantly behind wiLii his Wi lie has no malice against us. ... 5,1 ^ 

rent and was only able 10 live as 1 “ 0,lt peal| y \ inv t nynPMM of »'s ■ ■■■ "h i 

1 .rf.i 1 __ . ^ .1 t ■■ ■ rn ntArtint liiir if* clinn h iiai haw no 


Gladys, when she found a muid would have 

reading her diary, she began beat- strawberry leaves" Cr0Wn «d 

mg her head mi, and explained „ 9 ves • WM| 

later: “Mais enfin je sins la fille th « Duke 

de l’assastin.’’ opinion of Arthur Lor!j i ,n ^ 

Florence Deacon was expert at ^ w K° r 1w £ wt, ?« "* and ted ’ 1 
effect, and she brought up her own S, 2 ?SC 5 eaul y iwH?' 
daughters to be beauteous. 10 think Sed ?n ^h«° ral »m "if 
rich, and in short, to see men as H53 A J 92 ? 8 10 attain If' 
the solution of their futures and underwent P i!S^k- Perfection In 
womans whole existence. The word pSSlc^JirS? Kl ? v ? u ^MUnS 
Jove does not occur much in pSL^S ot Hole 2 
Daphne Fielding’s pages, which is medieval <wu, priml dve 

probahly accurate, She does men- t Tte wSdl^ ihS 7, 8nd so °" B 
lion " nniarnrv nm-olc ” n ........ *■ wtaanig the WB _ 


ut_ spar- final vers ion ff.rS.JdSWK g|TJ L , dance night.” Florence SiSan, 

J mime- Willie was . still Pollexfeu as well us how in 'lenrn* hut she could co,ue8 down to us as a denlv conrlorm^ * D i wd. 

a tefc- Vent* u iid In- h.id ids side of i/ic re hi in evervdlinc which would be « ot ,l? , r J^ ln . taught Gladys — in to mned to loneluiest, toot 

«o.y to toll. He let it hull over i.i useful w he?* T tuSSSm an ,f h ? «»•»« ^ grntin- k ir H Je f C hnHn^ f fae . D ^3 

.) home 11 loiter ubmii his faiher to Qiihru a effect...". fi riiat a little black dress must be oi,pf fLn? * es 10 Xi- 

ost Ins few Minn il,s Inter; r w • , . .. " ot i“» a little black dress, but “ B . lenh «i» *o that Z 

- . From the Mini of view of creat- un beau noir”. She died in C0UId “ tter 88 lt were In the wild 1 

Hie a Stir Glutlvs Donr/m hnnmi a tlmiidpraim ■111 muafiiul AHrtNi 


im 




a i n ^ ■ Slini would im me- Willie was still Pollcxfen as well u« 

drately iiave been spent nn a refe- Ychm a ml lie h.id Iif.s side of ilm 
SHSk - Q|,I, 1 , 1 1 rti ' slo, *y 10 toll. He let it boil over in 
..^tc v UI We</ J.B.Y. to go home u loiter ubmn his faiher to Qtiiirn 11 
*o Ins family, and often lost Ins few iiinnths Inter: 
tamper hi the process, ho was ...... .... . . , 

always there in the last resort to ‘ r ,s l " ls "kirimiy ot will which 

be exploited by an expert who had Pf evened liim from fiuishiug his 

forgotten more uboui the ability of pictures and ruined his career, 

the artist to survive in a workaday ovon hutes the sign of will in 

wurid tJnin Louis Du beds r ever fibers. It used tn cause quarrels 

knew. between nie and him, for the 

Of oil iiiis Oniii.. u.,i c Hua litics which I rliought neces- 

fectlv well invars lim ^ 5 sury sl,c *-’V ,, . a »* ai « or in life 

i g Hr-f «avsi5 

“ The Grand Lame of %,I, ', L ‘ l,eu - d for ll, ;“ <l,-cw n,c to 

Street ", rho Confucian calm with ‘h> | » , inatniR men like Henley and 

which lie settled iniu his pnradisil jw " n1K d efc,n,n " etl '" e 
exist euce and the rising indig- ,5 ’ 1 ,e,,dv ’ * ■ 

nnr.on ot Quinn IliincuJr, " the To W. Li. Ilcn.ey and William 


nihers. It used to cm, so quarrels dStriSTSSh^ 
between me and him, for the attendant upon a life of vanity, the 

qualities winch I rliought neces- penalties of living tn be seen, contin- 
S ." CC K SS Hl t . ai ' 1 °. v i, , 1 > * ifc s ei « 011 die notice of others, depen- 
heenieil 10 him egotism or dent an sucieiy's shifting support 

, sclfislmcs.s nr* bruinJity ’. I with no inner armature. Mine, de 

hrid to escape tins family drift- Mcrtcuil was punished with small- 
in g, iiinuceiir and helpless, and pox; Gladys Duchess of Marl- 
ine need for iliat drew me to borough after a glittering social sue- 


lerraco. ine Duke cut off C!se«S 
services. After all the ® 
family gems and house portlet |b 

fS" th u n s ? ttled **3wi 

a Mrs Grylls, who shared heron. 
5inn ■ f or breeding King Chula 
spaniels. The relationship stored 
there, and soon Gladys was alow, 
puffing Woodbines and bricking up 
windows against death rm uodl 
the broken hip that took her to 
hospital and eventually to" poo B . 


show me arrival in • New Vork uf il,.’ r . .1 ", Ip,ess » nnd } ,n}f ! ulimys Duchess of Marl- fHgl 

“The Grand Lama uf JD 1 I 1 . , ■ ,L . ^ ol d, * l 1 tlrew me to borough after a glittering social sue- — 7 

Street ”, rlie Confucian calm with nitM1 1,k « Henley and cess and such accolades us swoons Jjjf 1 ” ga {“ st J eath "W- Jl 

which lie sci tied iniu lijs mi rad iso. I AJ n 1 1 ' s and esininged me fmin from d’Aniiiinzio uud dewdrops from Ailla±u^r'- hip that took hern 

exjsiunce and the rising indiS- h.s tnemls. . . . Prmisr, wns blighted in a different VVlk hospital and eventually to "poo*. 

.1 m Ld‘ " w«mld P c lid' wh "I he 1 ’ fl uid ^ ’ T.y'^ro^^^ A rd ! t bounty miTinniiei'' ‘and' Sdal^All /f'SJn* ° f , Mar,f j , l rou S h int^ostiug^BufTn w 

I.iinia serenely i-uiiiinninll 0 «? a i'. ld 5,11 e had also become for the ‘ad their impropriate effect. Her mL!,//L, , n }° nv „ * /,t ’ sn/unx at J«'ely hear her speak, and sjmi 

Hicorrigihle wav nSV !h?^ n l n ,S P u Pi, u kil,d ,jf Minogate fuilier. looks, carved I 11 stone ou ihe Blen- Thr!te ; D, J n ! l, . w from the teenage correspoadau 

uf the 8 scenario linvo n lJr'1, 8 guMIng anil liberating him ut the heani sphinx that gives Daphne T Face nn ll * u spl,,l ‘* reviewed " ith Berenson, affected and pn» 

veiled bitterness- waicely same time. It seems almost ns If Priding her title for this biogrn- hcrc - a J 000 would- expect, 

J.B.Y. sensed ns much, for in the P^ieal tribute, were certainly sum- Gladys hud been » .ii«nnn n i . ivS* ? ,ere . ® re »*» letters qntad 

And fcp tile book comes to a *ver ihe otfending sentence »I»B in 0 way that has not slipped ment to h»r mn.iS.e" *K5? n, ‘ H .t n “- Anecdotes do lieve B ™^ 


.-.Jir. 7 . UIi u iriuni- ywwy ann ner menus aim nsso- nu-ooie, proira, nnrmonlmis, nnd boroueh then nvirri^i \r~ 1 ' «f™“'i 6 o/. wiwpi®*? 

!»! 3 if ? 1,0,1 ‘* f , ‘1**\ pliilosu- cwii.il, s you would have loved and sensual. She was fair, with eves so Wlt secmVtv « h , i,„Y.?" ,,or ' Inclination for young,- women, «■ 

l»«y ol the ego, of ihe victory of adored concrete life for which as 1 •»« and so blue soma round iL. iffidr w. ^ 1 . ‘ ,lty ,k « an 8,1 1,10,8 *° the point; and It ms 

Lo& ,, S l, .,' vl, ° rc «« r ds OHjy idui- ks, »w you have 11 real affection, alarming, and her lull, energetic more onen ovar^IE!? a 7, d who blmv Gladys 0 kiss acroa 


2Drl St. onV ■ f , i ; realities ana com- mwiy an arcnangei”: the Gorman Duchess of Mm-llini-n.in, H ,/J , 1 " * 1 « '™ u j. v .* *» 

tldLmK “?* J2si TO °t Cl gilt y plexitics of life. And that Is the essayist Hermann KeysorHug, to Daphne PloldlniTSrhM A iicl<!l,1 « *«.•*» very discrecl.Fw 

A i C ? ro t w , ! , dl never a World that waits, so fur hi vain, Us whom she was briefly enanced Florence UnldJln n,,Iy 8 °nicono whose avowed arabJilM 

of Us family or of his poet.,..” ■ ■ found her "a goddess in n char lot hS faSnurlr? S..SS ,1 ? ed to seo w ® 8 to be a « grande hoHnonk*. 

Ssi^Ml£ § S&T JbS&S ■ «W seayrs* m ; 

• i&HSfS The PPle-star sets ; 

js&^Us’pJs^be- r ; . w ri. Be of » 

l*^*sassf; a 2f •??-■*&“ “ »oS;^ror.c ■ By J - R - V!ncent 

* . ^ ^ork-nerMn.. X. vzJl a tohrf ' J _ " ' " 1 1 I " In May 1915. M 

,/Dutlin?— Se fittest symbol for the man himself “i™ °L‘i h ® rtc L ftijs « nic Prince R0Y V and of my Iw- . J? 

■SSS&'.Jjf 1,118 : “9. WUIle indTg- '”iTo Jmagine that John Butler 5SSJ amph f 1 ,n elchteouth- : r appeared, Asquith catM to sceMav 

nantM and remodtoatu. i.:— “ floats wmHd emer h»v m • riniikln. 1 * ^, 6ntury , Pnlace of a villa, Asquith self as “a failure, nu fond, *™ 1 

’ who was not "whole-heartedly »: 


tel j 5& h Tr :■* or i* “*,TirwBar 

w "I® homeland. But, ' where the portrait stonned A?*! oau Ghters had on the gratin was wiring in anguish *‘Ho-HeB.eo«lj.-. , > 

^ ^» rk it was alway? comofera on 4, pr *S uc S d b «. hand- Hnv - . . . - bo so bad” when , Mis sS tan ley (JJ ' 

d>*ait»- Hto >odr 6 ‘ ahd incompiitd at B ? mp sty,B - Da phne Fielding tells ?3 y «^ fls issued his "°t reply to his wtrcatlea- JJJ -t 

iensttivlty. During time. ...•* 8 , the story well, for of. all thefin-de- itf 1 ** * Revised, Edition” important .thing about die 

i-hanfL * 10 - Wrote a "suppressed so also „ « 6 cle ■ crimes pussionels, Florence ' printed on the .cover, ship with Miss Stanley. 

• £ *. of , my , memo I ns” des- Lik? fh3° T>^«k ,h j ■V' himself. Beacon had caused one of the most Prospec ^ Ve Purchasers should ,bo much Asquith's manta W 4 

y ear « London SS* if n! ,? 0 ? biandt °, f the late notorious. ° SC aware tiwt the revisions arc ve^ . courtship is his belief In kef 

after I 8 SS. It contained this searing h* i 11, f e too understood, as sligfat indeed, ffte author does not Intellect, and .real insight ta(Mj 

— . he neared rhe *h.» a jj a - a Coco AbeilJe, rich, woman I 2 - ln jend this « be a new book", situations! groat or small; ■ 
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a co^PJe of years later when V/il- 
Wo . 8 .fitobiographicalj V?oiiir. Yeats 
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Spent a te<v days .at Oxford -copying 
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Clever Hans & Co 


By Thomas Sebeok 


fcUllY HAI 1 N : 

too k Who’s Talking ! 

163 pp. New York : Cruwell, $8.95. 

Glindower’s boastful claim : " I can 
S 5 spirits from the vasty deep ", 
“'oled with Hotspur’s sardonic 
Hwri, “Why, so can I, or so can 
' man ; but will they come when 
I do call for them ? ", is proto- 
L 0 ical of exchanges played out over 
and over again in two content- 
Djrary arenas of scientific endea- 
vour— one extraterrestrial, the 
rihcr pastoral— seemingly remote 
fwm each other yet astonishingly 
ikia as regards their psychological 
source, aim, and, to a fair ex ten r, 
techniques for realizing contact. It 
is surely no coincidence that these 
piircd provinces of knowledge, 
liberally laced with lore, severally 
resonating to Harlow Shuptey's car- 
dinal question : “ In this universe 
cl stars, space, and time, ure we 
dene?” evoke returns that were 
long anticipated in man's myths, 
and that came to be canalized, with 
increasing sophistication, in diverse 
mirks of science fiction and began 
n take their present philosophical 
u well as vulgar shapes in the 
urly 1960s. (For the record, S hep- 
ley’s categorical decision was that 
°(tc are not alone” in this uni- 
terse, but, so far, the most profit- 
iblc service of his slogan has been 
its antic! imactic exploitation as 
promotional copy 'by Columbia Pic- 
tures for Close Encounters.) 

One of the two domains (known, 
since 1971, by the acronym CETI) 
features terrestrial uortals 
extended out towards “ vasty 
deep" space. These gates are kept 
ilar— at considerable expense to 
we polity— in the faith either that 
messages generated “ here " will 
travel through them to perceivers 
thought to be lurking among 
advanced extraterrestrial civilizu- 
ilons, or, having been targeted vice 
*wh, my reach properly pro- 
grammed , telluric interpreters at 
» n l moment now. Thus, in thicken- 
ng tratHc, messages, arc dispatched 
IT mankind to communicate with 
putative receivers "out there”, as 
vu the carefully designed and 
. et L Sl ? n Wl** engraved upon 
a Boio-platert plaquo characterized 
^ ® relatively sophisticated sot of 
2 ™? c j ,c a J»u semantic markers, 
2« . aboard Pioneer 10, 
hunched six years ago. A decade 
« so before that. Project Ozmo 
ws mounted— vainly, as it turned 
“t- 7 -to passively scan Tau Ceti for 
ttramslc activity in the constella- 
of Cetus, the whale. 

Beneath the flood-tide* of attack 
w uie problem of two-way lnter- 
Ltw i conirn unication — an inter- 

unHM^«j Co ^ rat l Ve searcl1 being 
too due tej by ‘a : host of radio as- 

h Z™ rs ' y°chemists and exobio- 
ma fheitihticiarts, and 'other 
S„ 1 “[? st8 who have produced an 
rapresslve and flourishing body of 
literature, although with- 
8s yet a - slued of known 
J^ -mntter-^there ■ surges a 
j undercurrent of irrational- 
rm£ A pfle , u do-science. This embai-- 
imjvf nt well- be called mess 
kvn^L. j* 1 ? i,lB hnd outs 1 of this 


in - ucuaie HDout anen lorces 
Jih» u ^dst cannot be pursued 
"mm. 1-1 ‘ muttial charges of 

My* .S**#" are worth point 
Wna°’*i’ ' 8 Jhce they 'Im'ih ornately 
iSSL. 5 ? ^ted parallel' accusations 


son vouches for the immediacy and 
freshness of her information, Her 
reportorial quest for thu rational 
animal is In gond confurmity with 
one of the two principal traditions 
leavening both sides of this 
arduous quest in the history of 
idens as the dialectic launched in 
the seventeenth century continues 
to unfold^ This is the stance fore- 
shadowed in a prophetic book liy the 
French physician Julien Of fray do 
la Mcttrie, his L’ Homme machine 
(1747), a work that persistently 
tirgues for the assimilation of 
human to animal nature, in its 
firm repudiation of Cartesian dua- 
lism and on the basis of data 
drawn from comparative anatomy 
and experimental psychology. His 
lively exposition uf a consistent 
matcrialis >1 offered n heuristic 
hypothesis for the study of beha- 
viour nnd thus became a major 
forerunner of a host of twentieth- 
century treatises, partly specula- 
tive, partly empirical. The most 
recent contribution in this vein is 
Donald R. Griffin’s extraordinary 
essay The Question of Animul 
Awareness: ■ Evolutionary Continuity 
anil Mental Experience (197G>, 
which Miss Hahn of course cites 
with warm approval. 

The wellsprings of Miss Hahn's 
predilections are quite clear, but 
the opposing view is hardly repre- 
sented at all. Two examples of this 
kind of distortion must suffice. 
She alludes to a jeweller named 
Karl Krall and his “ collection of 
wonderful horses at Elberfeld ”, by 
subtle implication casting serious 
doubt for the untutored reader 
upon the indubitably established 
principle of the Clever Hans Fal- 
lacy (after the performing horse of 
that name) — the semiotic pheno- 
menon whereby the destination 
of a message decisively but 
unwittingly influences the beha- 
viour of the source, as, for in- 
stance, by minuscule muscle trem- 
ors or changes in pupil diameter — 
and its corullaries that, she rightly 
surmizes, " would put an end to . . . 
hopes of communication between 
our world and that , of the nonhu- 
man animals". The jejune broce- 
dures and conclusions of the 
amateurish Krall, who published a 
voluminous nccount of his 11 experi- 
ments" in Denkende Tiere (1912), 
were fully disposed of in an 
altogether masterful analysis by his 
contemporary, Stefan von Maday,' 
in n point for -loint rebuttal. Glut 
cs tlenkemlc Tiere ? (1914). Yet 
tlii 9 meticulous, conclusive study is 
completely ignored by Miss Hahn. 

Or take a second equine exam- 
ple : Miss Hahn recites the self- 
styled exploits of . a trainer named 
Henry N. Blake, who believes, or 
claims he does, that horses can 
communicate among each other 
and with humans by ESP or, as lie 
writes in his latest; (1977) book, 
that they “ can and do have the 
ability ..to. . communicate by tele- 
pathy ". Now it is perfectly clear 
front both of Blake's books that he 
is a victim of the Clever' Hatis' 
" Fajlacy — in fact, I have , seldom 
come across a more transparent 
case of unconscious sensory cueing. 
It is irresponsible to Insinuate 
otherwise,' even if not explicitly 
endorsing crude Folk beliefs about 


with the training of horses in per- 
form in circuses — especially the 
authoritative manuals by ‘Pierre 
HachoL-Snuplei (1897. t*t seq) — or, 
specifically la the issue, the afore- 
mentioned Miiday’s very close 10 
definitive study, PsiiL-iiohigie des 
Pferdes und dvr Dress ur (1912). 

Although site is aware of it, Miss 
Hahn greatly underestimates the 
pernicious inevitability of the 
Clever Hans Fallacy. This pervasive 
.source of error patently in fee is not 
only every coiiiati between men 
und animals — notably so in siiuu- 
tinns of U{ji>i-£/i(issc!£C and 
dressage — but all dyadic couplings 
between men, women, nnd infants 
and can even, ns Joseph Weizcn- 
baum has shown of late, signif- 
icantly intrude into and distort our 
relationships with computers (as 
well as, a fortiori, the supposedly 
niccliaiiicullv controlled chimpanzee 
Lana’s). When the Clever Huns 
Fallacy, or Pygmalion effect, fur- 
ther adulterated by the Pathetic 
Fallacy — the attributinn of Iranian 
affection to natural objects, includ- 
ing other animals and plains— 
strikes such installations where 
especially humanoid marine mam- 
mnls or pongids are catechized in- 
tensively to ascertain their pos- 
tulated propensity for language, it 
is hardly surprising that the pro- 
phecies are seK-fulfilled in conse- 
quence of the complicated, evanes- 
cent, mostly automatic and out-of- 
awareness verbal and a-verbal 
manoeuvrings that take place. 

On this point, it Is essential not 
to be misunderstood : no one who 
knows elementary biology can 
doubt that h 11 animals are able to 
communicate in their fashion with 
their conspecifics, as well as with 
members of such other species as 
share their ecosystem. The inwa- 
specific communication code of 
each animal species is singular, 
although a proclivity for code- 
switching may also, to the extent 
necessary for survival, be wired In, 
or partially acquired through expe- 
rience. In circumstances where the. 
animal’s ecosystem embraces man a 
severe perbuniation usually arises, . 


arc certainly relative to the lan- 
guage behaviour of man". But 
what kind nf people has she in 
mind ? The gulls of yesteryear, 
who believed that a dens would 
emerge ex muf/iinn from the mind 
of one uf Lilly's dolphins? Or 
scientists of the stature of John C. 
Ecclcs— - surely with no linguistic 
axe to grind — -who forcefully 
expressed his doubt that “these 
clever learned responses [of sign- 
ing apes) can he regarded as a 
language even remotely resembling 
human language"? 

If linguists, such as Chomsky, 
are to he enjoined from placing 
what others regard as little more 
than adroitly presented circus tricks 
of a handful of captive African 
apes beyond the pale of language 
in the technical sense, then, by the 
same token of a lack of clenr def- 
inition, the trainers cannot claim n 
uuusi-humnu language propensity 
for their charges either. Not sur- 
prisingly, the psychologists who 
have postulated and clnimed cogni- 
tive capacities of this sort for 
“ their ” chimpanzees— ranging from 
subjects living in simulated natura- 
listic conditions to caged brutes 
subjected to forced-choice tests — 
have developed bitter rivalries 
towards each other. Mutual impu- 
tations of misinterpretation and 
worse — finagling — are rampant, so 
that the impression nf idyllic con- 
co rd con veyed by Miss Ha hn is 
quite misleading. 

Linguists these days tend to 
agree riiat there is only one univer- 
sal semiotic system or, to use S. K. 


Shaumyan’s terminology, a single 
genotype language that models 
semantic processes realized by 


particularly so when one la in 
jeeted artificially Into an otherwise 
natural setting. Miss Hahn, paraph 


rasing Lana’s head operator, the 
psychologist Duane M. Rumbaugh, 
Slinks it snFe to conclude “that 
language as a form of communi- 
cation is not totally unique from 
animal communication”. Well, the 
truth oF this pretension — which I 
take to be pivotal to and the ulti- 
mate raison d'etre for her book — 
hinges 011 what is mennt by “ lon- 
gunge". and what the redundant 
expression ‘‘totally unique” is In- 
tended to imply.. For perfectly 
valid reasons of logic, the term 
“language” is indeed vague,, just 
as other . : verbal signs, such as 
“ dawn " or “ dusk ", are inherently 
indeterminate mid Indefinite. As 
Charles S. Peirce used to teach, if 
a tefm is sufficiently specific, it 
raises no relevant questions; but 
the more precise we become, he 
tirelessly repeated, the more we 
are liable to err. 

Miss Hahn chooses to stress this 
Inherent . vacuousness when she 
says tjiat “ without a generally 


t 


f >henotype grammars, ie, natural 
anguages, providing correspon- 
dence rules connecting this geno- 
type language with the thousands 
of extant phenotypes, each one of 
which is unique. Similarly, the 
communication system of every 
other kind of animal is unique — ■ 


mic ranking, as, for example,, in 
separating four kinds of veiy simi- 
lar arctic gulls by lust one small 
but absolutely crucial recognition 
Index, signified solely by eye-ring 
coloration. At the same, time, all 
commun 1 cade 11 systems share by 
definition a number of features the. 
existence of which, among other 
things, enables ethologists to insti- 
tute studies of ritUHlisation, ie, 
explorations In the evolution of the 
sign function. 

Taxonomip proximity between 
two species does not, however, 
imply t>ear-£d entity of their respec- 
tive systents or communication. 
Even though the average human 
polypeptide Is more than 99- per 
cent identical with its - counterpart 
ill the chimpanzee, there are obvi- 
ously marked differences in our 
form and behaviour, especially: as 
regards semiosic comportmont, 
probably because of diffe nonces* 


in our array of regulatory 
geues. Language very likely 
emerged as a consequence of re- 
tarded human development, giving 
rise to our major adaptive distiiic* 


miSjW ™ lD ci parallel' accusations , 
I® iShfL * 8 other field dedicated 
toW^Hng'nvidet-n man’s anomie 
fcdatiXf*^ JS 1 ■ communicative 

rt*- This inquiry, to' probe 
M^tude of speechless crea- 
twsrtlh!. wh S m Wo share the earth. 

t ? Ll t h6me o£ 
Jnrotmed account, 
m deplores that there are 

W Kt ofn holdouts— «he points 
, Noam Chomsky in 
E&^who. refuse to take 
, Work being done 

the- vmSv (•“■wHfied here 
jf? pan * e ®: Washoe) in 
19 cortim. £ el0rraina their capacity 
ion^WmiWfcate in human fash- 

credentials there 
^1? d ? u ht- Among her forty* 

gsSSWuwe- 

iMi* 'LiftWie.- beiliRs. Her read- 


SUB ws piiiirauai v* >-mv 

Miss Hahn Is certainly , not naive, question cannot be answered defin- 
and it'ls'hard to understand ‘ why itlvely yet she does conclude, 
shp quotes Blake yet fails to men- such indeterminacy notwlthstand- 
tion any of the several i 11 u min at- big, that ' 'f many people are sat- 
itigly realistic handbook? dealing, .isfied that tlie apes’. > productions 


=TH»I»lWn(:.W4--fl 


First Light 


How tardily each thing assumes the light; 
Atybushed aiid enfolded slowly ' f 

By the grey cloak of its own shftpe^ 

. While the first cold query of the. bird .... 

• Turns } dissolves, in the desolate tunnel of, dawn. 

This moment in the pillow is of great slowness. 
And possibly of great importance. - 
But if immense weight hangs on this mordent ■ 
It is only as an unstable balance- 


The .differential character of our-- 
1 ' regulatory, systems . needs - much 
mo re -UnVes tlgatdon. ! but there seems 
little .doubt as to. Its ifnpD^canca' Jn 
evolutionary -change. A recognition 
that tlie underlying (genetic) con- 
tinuity of process itself contains 
the seeds for, surface saltation,, 
amounts to,. as Stephen Jay Gould 
' brilliantly, argues, a 9 reconcilUton 
of our gradualistic bias with .the . 
; appearance .of discontinuity ", . or,, 
to put it in another wayi of evolu- 
tion with revolution. The semiotic 
systems of the Great Apes evolved 
quantitatively into man’s a-verbal : 


tei c lS?tt»*^W fe evmr fuei- 
■ !°^ 8 ht. attest to the 

:^.-L™als to: think and fea- 


• • Teeters on a pivot narrow as a pin, 

the daily fshapesdislll ... 1 , . ., 

) • Shdpes of thoughts and things. . .. 

.. ■ V- Theu’re, definite 

l - they lafihmdgic . , . ,■< > r-. 

., Alway s. have and will. ■ . ■ !■'. 

; >; Ldward.Lafri.ssy 


palpable manifestation, was .’a.- 
qualitative Imiovatiwl. whlch/ none; 

' the less, can quite Wei] bq exploded, 
in standard biological ways'. 

Whether scanning the skies for 
fabulously garrulous companions or 
looking, around fn.our own back- 
yard for ingenuously articulate (If . 
. certahtly ,apeediless)>; partners to 
alleviate our . cosmic lonollnesSj 
- Hotspur’s lnterrogatiye can, at 
preaent only, be -answered jn. tha‘ 
negative. No spirits have materia-; 
lized so far from., either above or. 

; below. 
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I A Finnic 1 In Barbed Wire 

Tilt 1 Story or Amnesty Inlernu- 
tionnl 

EGON LARSEN 

An account of the li is lory, 
«iow til and work of Am nosey 
Inroniiiiionj] from its founding 
In l*/bl up to vhc present day. 
Jilusir.m-il £4.95 

Grossman's Guide io 
Wines, Beers and Spirits 

HAROLD J. GROSSMAN 
Revised by Harriet Lembcck 
SIXTH EDITION 

A completely revised edition of 
one of tfie must definitive 
guides in its field. I 

□fust rated £1.1.50 I 

Tend Dress Badges of I 

’he British Army I 

ohinie One I j 

p to the End of the Great War 1 1 

RTHUR L. KIPLING I 

UGH L. KING I 

COND REVISED EDITION I 

revised -and updated edition I J 
of the standard work, covering 1 1 
bodges worn on every known I 
type of British army head dress. I 
Illustrated £22.50 I 
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KOTf. f£(6u*- tvpJ *unM**c***r*q /U&4tC tJ-MJ i vMffc.1* CfiAfi & 

One of the drawings from the journal kept by Richard Doyle while he was at Sumujsidc, in the Montrose Royal Lwtatic 1 

The brush of madness 


Science Fiction in (he 

Movies 

An A-Z 

roy ncivAun 

A must for .ill those inierc.itcd 
i|i .science fiction — an c.isv-wi- 
read and oiniprirheinive guide 
to all aspects of science fictirm 
films. ‘‘There is a wealth of 
FB«ciii.uing fact wrapped up 
taside tfi is sci-fi dictionary . , . " 
&Tms Illustrated 


The Ransom Coniinaiido 

JAMES GRANT 

the well planned operation for 
wUhna a wealthy businessman 
wa ms family to ransom goes 
lw wrong when both captors 
and captives beCorme tho unwit- 
®P« vivna ln the kidnap plans 
« a terrorist group. w . . . one 
« Wie best planned tense 
rarJiUeffg for some Uma ”, The 
Evening News 

:‘i *4js 

$he Left-Handed Shell 
James grant 

a «nai Urns pri- 

«we™ve, agrees to look 


the daWTi, ^Hion, 
Mre, Onfcfle does he realise that 
M WHu become involved in letd- 
nopplng and murder , . , £4,25 

• jl • 

.What’s Wrong With My 
Tfant ? 

*Ci cramdall 

X| weUd-ellustrated and useful 
gwide po the care and cure of 
wine hbus'oplants. 

ffiustrated (limp hound) £2.25 
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By Julian Symons 


~ treatment of alcoholics, after he had A number of drawings deal with 
otoa,..ed dnnk and become violet. Doyle’, «.r,ou.,din™ ™ d £ 
„ „ The drawings and watercolours effect on him. An elegant woman 
v ^r y fl vari0l,s - There are paint- with a fan, captioned “Madam” 

nrrf,r«tAll°nn e r i“i ld le ? veS ’ d, ? ne I s . placed be side the same wonnui 
Ul 1,1 V c l n . ttem, °n hair like wire and grass stalk in 
fJiJ* 1 * ui 'A ' mong several of these are mouth, captioned “ Dam Mad The 
fairies, elves and vnnnr om-lc n,,*, nrt o> i,in.«oic ....... 


MICHAEL BAKER (Editor) : 

I The Doyle Diary 

2;% ei y ast G,o ' , ‘ Co "“ ssvssfs^.^s- 

91 pp. Paddington Press. £5.95. jmorher is embedded “in S^°a knn U?Lj?tttm ‘siMhevl'^He^^ 

- V1 f ™ |!l as , a ■ spr, P I of , f «r sprouting Death with a shake of the hand 

Charles Altamnnt Doyle was the son New Bronch ‘ of' H^i rdre «??*»" Tfa fu* I'bf CH| . 5tio | , 1 says " Well met”; 

of an artist, and one of four brothers feeble vaaueSL* "J5* t If. v,’ 81 ? Ilka a L ,leadi "« l J »l>py beside his 

who had nriialic talents. The best Rirls are^drJwn " a 7l n,y {deal Home 

known of them, Richard Povlc, was tiblv with S.?!L f i ! remark* Ruler’); mid Is seen stretched mis- 

particularly celebrated f.tr Ill's Punch leaves * -SiP JoiJfl °iSH Si"?-? 8 S ?? 1 * .C' 1 Pcuplo say true 

drawings in the mid-Victoiimi u bmind A mii Sl, l 1 ■ ns L.fe—bui this is true ns Death »•). 
iienud. Cii iirlcs hecaiim :i rivli <!»!■- .J.. man Mil ia long thin But although Charles Dnvle's mlsorv 


. . | , * ■ ****■" «»“U ■ Alio 

artist himself appears, a feebly ele- 
gant figure bearing some resemb- 


httli. ot Ins w in k to supplement lus several ciinrnioiis birds nccuuvlne 
...ailcqume im.nme of L 250 n year, almost a Si^puie sS whfi 
mid giving some of it away. Ar young girls & ‘ 

some time between 1879 and 1882 

he retired to or whs placed in a j-** • • ^ 

mental institution, and spent the ■ VitVMiA n 1 __ ^ 1* 

rest of his life in one or anoihci ^11011113.1 UrOPPPH 1 11 OC 
asylum until his death in 1893. Lust A AAlAAttA L/X 

year a sketclilmok journal kept hy _ 

Charles Doyla during his years at 

By T- J- Blnyon 

sketchbook is now reproduced, with’ ■ ■ ~~~* ~ 

au expository and explaimtnry intro* i.'vFtVN amtii#»mv . 
diictinn by Mieluel llaker. i.\i.lyn ANTHONY 1 

Our interest in Charles Doyle lies TI, c Return 

waamm C nF U H^ ^L‘ ,,t 'T Coj,a,, 1 Dt ? s ! le 2G9 1‘P- Hiitcliiuson. £4.95. 
was one ot. his sons. In euriv bln* - 

graph lea of Conan Doyle his father A ■ ' " . 

remains in tho background, mid ref- American heiress Anna Campbell 
orenccs to him are discreet. The Marlin, toll, blonde and beautiful, 
a5y J U M 8 ca]loA a nursing home, IlvCs in p “ ris nnd * s about to marry, 


erably on a sofa (“ Pen pi 0 say true 
ns Lifc—biu this is true ns Death"). 

althougli Charles Dnylc's misery 
nnd frustration (lie apparent, they 
do not move him tn any consider- 
able iningluntivc prod net 1 011. Nis 
wrctclicdncss is expressed in com- 
monplace drawing, mid in pil us 
typical of the period. Tho first 
5 a ™ cover edition of A Sunlit in 
Scarlet was illustrated by him,' but 


EVELYN ANTHONY 1 

The R cl uni 

269pp. Hutchinson. £4.95, 


JONATHAN GOODMAN ; 

The Last Sentence 
218pp. I liitcTiiiisiiii. 1.4.50. 

Tho unnamed narrator of this buok 
1* llko its author u criminologist, llo 
has writ ton n study oF a celebrated 
murder of 1948, that of Delia WiJHs, 


they are weak, unevocatWe "kSS 
What moves one is Dovie’iw 
ceration, not his art. * ** 

t ! he , effec * upon Arthur rfv. 
fathers confinement can on], l 
guessed. Ho may have had aLS 

?h«i‘Li! n u i” ind - "J hen dBalk S 
Sherlock Holmes's alternating 

of energy and listlessuKj. it u 

be significant thnt HoIiummim 

oyer ihe Reiclieubach Fails not tar 

after Charles’s death. But 5 

are 110 more than interesting <■» 

•at 1011s. The sketchbook is a im. 

at mg oddity, primarily iuterejfiy 

ns ” a small slice of Victorian sodil 

history”, as Mr Baker says-ajj^ 

°f course, from its InterejtinL* 

Conan Doyle connection. The sh 

tor and the publishers deicn? 

liinnk.s for presenting it w t Ad- 

c-nrJy and ill ir actively between fei 


Intest book is much closer to A 
Rough Shout, mid it is— which sp 
n lot — just ns absorbing j/id eojin 
able : 11s Huht-heurtea, gay n 
liebonnir as ’/An hersplf ; as thoti^ 
ful and rcsourqtifii] as George 


r emai ns In tl lobackgro u n d° * n nd re f- American heiress Anna Campbell “ c e Jeb, : lied 

orenccs to him are discrcot. The M nrli . n , tail, blonde end beautiful, “uidoi of 1948, that of Delia Willis, 

asylum is cnllod a nursing home, . bvCs s nnd * s about to marry, *°, r ' v * u cli hor husband Junius was 
and lu<s paintings are described only : f? sec ? n “ 0 noces. Count Nicholas tl ’ied and convicted, but rclausad 
as more weird than anything Blnka ‘ K u f ov i ky ». son , of f White Russian after the Court of Criminal Anneal 

aver nrnducnti « (» .1 ,L -1.* * imiard. when sho lonnw i3 <«) h. 1. iiort J~.i .V’ /v I'l ,cnl 


Ir* ‘l 4 0U f thirty years. S 1 P?" mmnn Russians to tho a certain Goorgo Palermo confossos 

afterjvis deatli that Charles Doyle JMm . -Jf *8 end of die w tho crime/and thig is Smost 

WBS atld original artist ■. f^j 0n rf, World War, She joins them, immediately folio wo d by Palermo’s 

:t f? r ^V Q greatest, in my opinion,' . ?J3 d . ^ey suceed in kidnapping murder in circumstances which sua- 

gLA® .DurlhB Conan . Malonkov, formerly in charge*^ 0? Best that ihe munlerer had iiftiiSw 

Doyles last years, when spirits were- repatriation proceedings, now knowledge of the earlier crime The 
hiS? hi ,y ln r ^^“iJcation with a senior member of die Presidium, 


', DurI hg Conan formerly in charge of pest that the murderer had inti maw 

Doyle s last years, when spirits were ■ t * ,e repatriation proceedings, now knowledge of the earlier crime The 

“• jb? i SS 

and ' 1 9 r padant research l : md Nidf!El ? Rtjssla, but Anna highly Ingenious plot, a collectlon'of 
among- old records and directories , C J? nlwl? "&.£SS2* th8t tfte end a ha rply described, striking, and” in* 
_^ r ® ll gh inquiries answered by* , t ^ ie mean s. cob- dividual characters, wittily narrated 

identified ^ with elegance and apomi. 

a fiood ’'many.’ detaile previously W™® pregreimno and ^ 

re ' D ojrle was commit- ■ ' him in an InconqlusWe 

ted to an asylum. Just possibiv bv ' f ^ 3tafe on Politics and ethics. ' 

alcoffle h 5 U ^ ? S S Se 0 he n as f n _, Thl * hi the kind of book that OEO ™ E Y HOUsaHOU) ; ! " 

bSfJsSS 1 S ““ cL " 6t Two Wee,ts of Geors “ 

*SS&S8rl£ifc -At' SsawC-Swy Wrt 



■- 

aPPS* Doyl^giftS o^ Offings, I Aa^the^o iH u^tiOn *o J • V# 1 -* ^ a,Tish 'French 

■SSL i.SJ'TdSBK' *$3**$W im the SffSSftTi SJ*®!* •' ^1.^1 En « 1 i ah Smother, 


W *1. that ia dled iri 1 anepliep- 
tic, seizure, This is not 1 confirmed 

.JfftwdwSoS 


(ifj£SP R1Vac * who runs a smS 

i saarirwsrLAi^js 

f thk a thL a n„ U ”/ ted J^PP 0 ! and It Is 
i a Czech businessman 


DESMOND BARLEY: 

Flyaway 

318pp. Collins. ■ £4.95. 

In 1936 Peter BHlson, a coaWt® 1 . 
in an air rnco from LondonW 
Capo Town, crashed in the Sawt 
Now his son Paul, infuriated by * 
newspaper article, hinting that w 
father vanished so that Sis niotw- 
could collect £100,000 in hwwj* 
leaves his job .end .vanish^ W® 
Nortii Afnica to find the craa- » 
is followed by Max , Stafford, n». 
of a London secuBly agency aw * 
book's nprnptor, .wbo, . 
an eccentric American gone! 01 "*, 
finds die Billsons piro et W**.? 
number of villainous bonw wr m 
to whiten In the desert, and Snlra™ 
returns to London finally W 
the forty-year-old mystery « 
Rillson’s death.. This -is ave f^f 3fi J 
immensely professional r 
work, each carefully rtsear«« 
tail tailing Into ^aoe ih 
dve with die pfeciaon 
engineered machine. Mr wg»5T. 
w(ho appears in Tuareg e 8 ™ 1^ 
dustjacket— from Bine w fW* » 
his enthusiasm for the j.* 
companionship of the desert'gtt- 
better of him, but die ^ 
is infectious, and ®h®, 

ntnvAQ nHhh 0 fjne fuU vur 


ss&fesi 


% work. The .fir7t Tiitry b J 
Keep steadily In vksjv thai 
Book!ia.a«cribed wholly, te th, 


|duce of a MADMAN 
.would, yau. sav whs 1 


J“ ' Innocent 


TORB&N NIELSEN,: •> . ' 

19 Red Roses - 1 - ‘ . 

195 pp. Collins. £3-9& ; ^ 

Young man whose g 

hean riin nver and WiI fl o P7 



been run over b] 

decides’ to laka . 
murdering not Sl^SieaW 

and his , three 4 nii*JJ ■& jor* 
but the Perron each of 
the most/ Torbin NtelJJfl i^bff 
detective, Supe?injen dfj’igjs 

is thus ;confrentedW ir h 


. >; ; -r .. •. "■ *' ' ; • ‘■■•■ry.: ■ ;'T^ r 

..... ..I . . .. r .. ....... h 
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The post-sexual revolution 


By Karl Miller 


SGSLI.V AMIS: 

Lf’s Thing 

5pp. Hutchinson. £4.95. 


cism : Musters mid Jolinsmi supple- 
niciitcd'hy pin-ups mui encounters. 
Wc might well have expected 
him to say of these Sexual engines 
whut the poet Amis once said ul' 
crucifixes: 


1. Mins a lot in Kingsley Ainis's 
litest novel: just the weather, one 
mieht suppose, for a hero who dis- 
ui£rs that his libido has failed. As 
ii happens, lie does not mind very 
much, while hoping to have it 
tepaired. On the advice of his 
despised GP, Jake (short for 
Taqucs) Richardson consults a Har- 
ter Street sex specialist, a tiny and 
dopicabie Irish Jew with the 
bided name of Rosenberg, who 
kk him to study erotic magazines. 
These are 0 far cry from the Lilli - 
cun of his salad days, mid are 
dominated by r forbidding object 
of "exotic appearance, like tbc in- 
lide of a giraffe's ear or a tropical 
frail not much prized even by the 
locals Such magazines look as if 


ihey ure produced by haters of 
utratn : Jake has always liked 


htimtn: Jake has always liked 

ttonien, and been liked back by 
orcr a hundred of them, and the 
magazines do not turn him on. 
Rosenberg lassoes Jake's thing with 
hires, and exhibits him publicly in 
lbs activation of an electronic 
treadmill which is meant to moni- 
tor his sexual responses. Together 
with his nice fat wife, Brenda, the 
fadeni is also enrolled in an 
encounter group run, at a profit, 
by aroovy American Ed, and 
inenoed by an unstable girl called 
Kelly, who makes ominous passes 
a Jake. 

Jake is an Oxford don who lives 
In Londou and commutes, and who 
has absolved bis mind from any 
very strenuous pursuit of Ancient 
Mediterranean History. He watches 
television a lot, ingests Mogadons 
tad. when he can afford It, claret, • 
Is beset by foreigners and new 
banians, Is conscious of having 
oeKt preceded, oil board buses, by 
***** ot darker skin than hmi- 
Mieres that the cnunlry has 
jw'ie. with its architecture, to thu 
is plausibly commended by 
nw wife for ; his interest in the 
ffuip, is delightfully shown, in tho 
«nier parts of the book, as con- 
V? in 8 prevented, by thoso 
¥® un “ , j?I ra i from finishing his 
uwushtful sentences: his more 

Gwlgri moods bring to mind the per- . 
waa displayed toTiis readers (who 


"woispiayed to his renders (who 
jWudo Brenda) by tlte novelist 
aimwi Raven. Wo finvo to i magi no 
Lm “ ■ man complying with the 
«mands of n sexual cure or exor- 


you won’t get me 
up on one of those tilings, 

Uremia presently complains that 
he has ceased to " show affection ’’ 
for her. The book does not substan- 
tiate the charge, for their marriage 
is rendered as a fairly guodnatured 
one, which can even accommodate, 
without recourse to blows, the pet- 
ting sessions, non-genital and gen- 
ital, prescribed by their expert: 
Jake file viewer might have caught 
on the screen u faint resemblance to 
his domestic life in the serial esca- 
pades of Eric Sykes and Hattie 
Jacques Uriel — BBC Television’s 
nan-genital Wordsworth and Doro- 
thy. All the same, Brenda's charge 
is serious Qiinugli tn be succeeded 
by a detection of charm 111 their 
neighbour Geoffrey. Geoffrey, one 
of the book’s liveliest inventions, is 
a man who knows nothing, in the 
sense that his information is all 
approximate, as opposed to Rosen- 
berg's, which is merely strikingly 
deficient. She tells her husband 
that ho overrates Kelly because 
he is attracted to her, but that this 
attraction is emotional, rather than 
sexunl. “ People’s sex-drives are 
like ballast, they keep them steady. 
It sounds wrong, but thev do." An 
experience of Jake’s on another 
front helps to explain what she is 
getting at. 

This experience is at tlie centre 
or the book. He lias gone to bed 
with a former girlfriend. Eve, and 
has managed to make love despite 

S almost incapacitated by 
. The conjunction of sex and 
physical collapse is a feature of 
Amis’s work, in which the girls are 
literally stunning, and it is an 
aspect of that concern with love 
and death which dates from Take a 
Girl Like You , to which the latest 
novel stands especially close. It 
turns out that Jake had been driven 
to drink by finding Eve a trendy 
bore, and that he line] never sus. 
peered tills in the days when lie 
desired her. 

It Is now evident that the novel 
Is addressing “ the - idea that 
wommtizers don’t liko women ”, 
and it is now evident to Jake that 
he is "a male chauvinist pig”, who 
u despises women intellectually 
He confesses ns much to a friend, 
finishing lil-s sentences, as he Iihs, 
now started to do, and stringing 
them together in a form of apology. 
But his condition has already been 
divulged at a college meeting 
where, still ailing from his night 


with Eve, and ilcpulcd in speak in 
favour of a prupri.ial to admit 
women to the college, lie has per- 
formed mi involuntary volte-face in 
the course of his remarks and con- 
cluded with his true views. 
These views slicd light on the 
language he has been using earlier, 
when, tor instance, the spec Uc It of 
girls dining in hall causes bim to 
reflect: “Bloody nice cheap 

trouble-free way of victualling 
your girlfriend between pokes.” 
One or two readers may have felt 
at the time that this was intended 


to be endearing. lake’s confession 
that he did not iiko women when 
he thought he did is sLark, and limy 
send readers back to Mr Amis's 


J ircvious writings, with their liking 
or women, and to an endearment. 


for. women, and to an endearment, 
which fins indeed been reckoned 
sexist by some, in a poem of his: 
Women are really much nicer than 
men: 

No wonder we like diem. 

The writing in the book is deter- 
mined throughout by Jake’s mun- 
ncr of speaking, and it has all the 
virtuosity of Amis at liis comic 


best, though there are those who 
will be offended by its strain of 
hostility and contempt. The prose 
is ultra-conversational, abusive, and 
yet ■allusive, too, nnd elegantly syn- 


tactic. (At one point, though, more 
syntactic than elegant : ” no reason 


syntactic than elegant : “ no reason 
why you shouldn’t never have 
heard of one ” Is better parsed 
than read.) The book thinks of 
Britain as ” the kingdom ”, more or 
less in the manner of T. S. Eliot 
on occasion, and Jake refers to 
Geoffrey as "Christendom’s pre- 
mier fucking fool”. In alluding to 
the oxymoronic James I, this 

f ihrase combines high words and 
ow, old words and new, to create a 
tension which is characteristic of 
Amis, and which can be matched 
with Take a Girl Like Yon's mar- 
vellous “ 1 Most of my friends have 
them 011 the firin’, she said, with 
the sort of lift of the old proud 
head that he could hardly believe 
had not accompanied a limiting 
judgment 011 Villiers tie I’Isle 
Adam.” 

The description of Geoffrey has 
a further significance which reluLes 
to the underlying 1 tensions of the 

f (resent book. Here is a backward- 
ations chap forwardly using oaths 
which would not havo been printed 
before tho Second World War. The 
oaths used by die recent young, 
and the spirit of an age whose stu- 
dent activists mail him a plastic 
phallus, don’t appeal to Jake, but 
tho old oaths do. Ills swearing and 
womanizing form part oF a libera- 
tion, in other words, but it hns 
been overtaken by another that he 


Espionage at the plage 


can’t abide. It may be that by die 
end of- the book lie is voicing a 


Richard Usborae 


FLOMLEY : 

touch Dressing 

II^q 5 ' Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 


1 played German tunes for the 
« fi rman visitor, oiid he was kind 

HlnimU — * m m * « 


•flu 1 1 ujiu lie ncia Atm* 

JJ*ough to applaud me and he 
,5 2 j ne ? bottle of wine—” 


“ uume 01 wine — 
res, I saw that." , 

n-'~? nd 1 Played English tunes 

Ur Ihe f n ^ _T 


— vi * piujou ijugnau luuwj 

me two young Englishmen. 
\ I in always interested to. 

rh i-ts ^ _ w * iv 


ton| V ■■■ ‘♦ITTUja IIIWI oaiuu w. 

■ e taction of my audl- 
1"“,*. a “d It struck me that the 


e„ 'i*. it struck me tnat tne 
JiElishmeii w ere nodding their 
mnrn ? nd , ta Pp!ng their feet much 
ihfl.r t0 , * 18 German tunes than 
tfL^re to the English tunes.” 
ten!S? d Jypnped to his feet, up- 
2"» ‘he Phe of' files, "fcless 
2’Verdi ”, he said.' " Come and 
1 that to the com miss a Ire.” 


*“ tuiumissanp. 

#! tho W P i rst World War days 

■no R n .fr 0 paper che bNt 


making a German spy 


which he hns set his first novel. If 
mildly disappointing because till' 
then all the twists and turns of his 
plot had had a freshness of inven- 
tion which kept you guessing. ' 

Nine doys I11 a French seaside' 
town In September 1913: two mur- 
ders : the police station in die 
casino building: the mortuary 

undor the fish market: a mayor, 
corrupt and known by the police 
to frequent a thirteen-year-old In- 
mate of the other ranks’ brothel: a 
drunken priest: pn opera house: 
two warm-hearted, open-bedded 
sopranos: an Old Harrovian King 
of Mittensteip-Hof f qung : a Foreign 
Office agent from Paris: Hnd two.. 
(, chinles£ wonders who display 
their Eiiglishness (Cambridge) by 
putting chamber pots on the pin- 
nacles of the Lowirs most important 
buildings, but whose feet tap. In a 
marked manner, to German tunes. 

Mr Plomley keeps his stew pot 
boiling merrily, .'hows an astonish- 
ing knowledge of operas, brings In 
young Maigret himself as 1 a minimal 
character, and is generous with 
sight-gags : a fusil ade of honour, 
with carelessly loaded blanks, at a 
policeman’s funeral, brings down a 
passing rook : a distant pistol shot 
at. a critical moment heralds . a 


end of- the book lie Is voicing n 
distrust of all liberations, as well 
as of nil women, but his attitude 
and idiom have contained contra- 
dictions which rcpoutance won’t 
dispel: he won’t become the old 
colonel he has sometimes resem- 
bled. The main question that 
emerges here, for a consideration 
of the book, is how far its attack 
on the new, 1970s permissiveness is 
also an ‘attack on the freedoms 
which have made Jake what he Is. 

Mr Amis fastens reproaches on n 
character who will not always wear 
them, being, if you like, too likable, 
and some are reproaches which the 
novel trios to discredit. When J&ke 
calls himself a inale chauvinist, we 
might' wonder whether this is 
another of its attacks on . the kind 
of people who use that expression, 
which Is one of the new oaths. And . 
yet he pigs It ro the; reryi]ftst. page, 
on which lie says “No thanks' to 
the opposite sex and reviews their 
faults: “automatic assumption, of 
the role of injured party jn any 
clash of wiils’V and so 'on. The 
novel could be read- as that of a 
writer who is saying (later in life) 
that promiscuity is bad, after ajl, 
chat male lust conceals indifference 
or dislike, and that desire and affec- 
tion, desire and knowledge, are very 
different ' But Brenda’s argument 
that people’s sey-drives keep them 
steady is important to the book, and 


«a; was signalling out to 

u ^ ii? “«* “ Donnerwetter ! ”, 
mr fc? r®{* back, you handed him 
%ra c Vj, j De ! Garrtuhers at the 
tolc f -a.«bi colonel sent you 


through the streets. He does not 
name the town where It all happens, 
but I can tell you this you! 
'would have had, Irt 1913, tne 


such a reading, since it Implies that 
sex-drives can work'widh other sorts 


would nave naa, in , 

choice of the following , hotels 

there:- the Grand H° te l °f 


of. drive, and that men and women 
have a good deal to common.' Nbf 


^ol m l,* 0 , to r. ln tial e for the there:- the Grand _ Hotel of 
•by ln (whlch you won with the Baths and of- Serbiai the Hotel 
bsiiJ./.N'last min vital. Thpnmr of the Lolrfc find of- the ; Golden 


V "y In V ^ wnic n you won with 
b * u nloSStt muilitB ). The. next- 

CK.iT SKasviss? ; 


""n.'UhRj, -Aiil ,. i»eutscn- 

ft.fbvelai 


the Baths and of Serbia^ tne noiej 
of the Lolrfe rind of the ; Go den 
Chariot, f tbe Hotel bf die. Light-, 
house. and qf-the Three Crowns, the 
Hotel of the ‘Casino and of Patti 
and the Hotel 1 b£. the White H6rte 


and of the liow Co^in tries. Fbr good 
measure the' only, 1 hank mehtloned 


measure ■ the - only. 1 bank mentioned 
is the Bank of Commerce and rhe 

■ri 


does: Jake himself .wholly- 1 support 
such a reading.. So little 1 lias- he 
resembled someone who Is unable to 
feel .affection for women,' so eosy is 
’ it to see Win, pt die same: rime, as a 
dhamattei* In a. licantiovs l^ook, >llhht 
only the politically motivated will 
be! quite ; happy- to treat hi4 cbn'fes- 
sloh si. a' snub to; the licentious 
' behaviour in Mr Abils's earlier flt- 
llon, as the permissive society's 
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Toots of loyalty 


- — — for liis country. I iliink if any- 

* 1VT TA«» n body died for his cniimry, it wus 

W D. A. N. Jones the King. . . .” * I’m very sorry 

— — - — for the old hoy. He’s hod u rot- 

— ■ * ■■ — — ■■ ■ ■ ■ " Sf ten life”, commented h chemist 

PHILIP ZIECLKR : of 55. . . . “I am sorry for the 

Crown and People and f.'T hi,n - T e, 7’ . Vtf, ' y 

• _ ... much', s.nd the assistant to n 

224pp. Collins. £5.95. watch-rcpairor, male and 25. . . , 

a^7TT^rr;~»,^mm7.ri'. In a bar UE Nntiiug Hill Gate, 

, a morose drinker intoned: “He’s 

To some people it is extraordinary only shit and soil now like unv- 
thnt football teams should be sup- one else.” Two customers 
ported, rhnt music should be niov- promptly attacked him and he 

ing, that there should be prayer to had to he hustled out at the back 

gods mul loyalty to monarchs. to suve him from serious dam nee. 

“Why?” they ask. There are no t„ - _u- . • 

SB"a."5 S“k Lneral, “ a middle-class man of Go’" 

“Wh, arc rl.2 sor? ,1 

£ 22SK”S2: Z55* "S - JP*.« trlhlrte Jo 1,‘im 


then ? ” T asked, lie replied: 
" George VI.” 

“ Whnt do the British people 
really think shout their royal 
f mu ily ? " asks the blurb. This is 
really ton large u question : to 
attempt it is like playing multi- 
dimensional chess. There are so 
many of us; and our thoughts and 
feelings change with our ugc, and 
with our impression of what the 
Crown represents at particular 
moments in the flow of lime. 


founded in 1937’ for people who j n B1 -eYr tVih'.iVe' r.V „Y~ jicc.i'miU 
wished to observe the masses. George VI is us. He is i.s nnd we 

■ u- ure him. He is the ISritish people, 


wished to observe rhe masses. 

The results of i lie observers’ re- 
searches are stored in rhe Univer- 
sity of Sussex and Philip Ziegler 
has made good use of them, while 
pondering iJiougfufuUy and courte- 
ously upon one nf the great impond- 
erables, die relationship between 
the Crown mid (he people of Bri- 
tain, during this century. He has 
nlso sifted through 8,000 letters ad- 
dressed to William Hamilton, Ml*, 
afrer the iinii-nioti.uchist's appeals 
to rhe British public cm television, 
it may be thought th.it no one who 
writes to Mr Hum i (ton can have 



in the Uni vet- lh, } r J* ■«'*« hi u.s, and tve.ill 

Philip Ziegler Ji,,ow ll - 

of them, while I have often It curd these sir.mee 
iy and _ cuurte- little rruiiipui -blasts t.f loyally from 
great impoml- must unlikely people, sudden' bursts 
i ship between ol eloquence from taciturn men ; but 
people of Hri- they usually come out when people 

nor?; . He ha , s f, re a, 'B' l , il| S °* hiking a bam the 
BOG letters ad- Crown. Mass Observers are nut sun. 
Jamil ton, Ml*, posed r<j jril.e »r argue, like the mnn 
hist s appeals in rhe street nr the man in ihe 
oil television. L laph.iiu oniiiihus. As non-punici- 
t no one who pants in the mv-aeries. they do not 
mi can have nmlerstund what is going in. One 
p Ziegler ad- nt them reported, at Gunrae Vi’s 
large mini her funeral. Hint lie felt “a sii-iinae 
time is an sense of guilt and irreverence ” he- 
til imp i'(i vo Ciiu.se his cuncviilr.iiiou was divided 
a tu re . flow- between the crown and the 
quite funny; procession. 


much sense; and Philip Ziegler ad- 
mits that “to rend a large number 


ot these letters at a time is an 
experience unlikely to improve 
tine’s view nf liuiiuin nature How- 
over, simie of them are quite funny; 
nud a few ure sincerely, optimistic- 
ally, trying to mg ue uriforiuii- A' 1 , ugly mialngy: rciirn-iers 

nte HniniJum out nf his fully. observing hooligans at n funtiinll 

r,. rt.-.c,,,. ,i,, i, cliwlK , "CL™* 

x. . f her*?f«.i; c i 
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describes some reactions' to the 
death of George VI; 


11 1 think we all liked the King a generalizations 

PPPnl . itnnlH .1 , lin.u.... .1 


outside a church. Philip Ziegler's 
personal impressions, rarely intro- 
duced, curry mure weight than 

B.I1AI'9ll.IUinilg 111-1,1 vl ill 






statistics, 


Reading University 
Library 
Publications 3 

I V. E. Tate ■ 


f nii Rfif'e clambering over a 
[ P* 1 * of rubble. Inevitably the 
King came to be associated with 
destruction and doom.’* On the 

ta ma b ®X complained 

8“ l °y al iublla- 

uon, teachers always wanted to 
dress up dio children in Tudor 

at (Tho glamour 

at tne headsman is popular wiuh 

modern teachers, f or so mo reason: 

'r ,y ^ iey school portios 

Sirbtf Lnndon Dungeon.) “What 
period costume would you like ' 
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CHRISTINA WALKLEY and 
VANDA FOSTER ( 

Cflnolhos and Crimping Irons 
199pp. Peter Owen. £7.9 5. , 

Th^ Is a sensible book ; its foolish 
* - be ignored. “Crimping 
^ n ® “ot appear in the index 

52 - couW drover, in 
the text, which is about the way 
Victorians kept their clothes clean. 


S^KWiSr: 


Lows View of the Prince of Wales 
at Biarritz in 1928 from “We are 
amused' : The Cartoonists’ View of 
1 The Godieg Head. 

■ £2.95 J, edited by Peter Grosbeiior 
with a foreword bu the present 
Pi nice of l| ales. The proceeds of 
the book go to the Queen’s Silver 
Jubilee Appeal. Among the cartoons 
of l mice Charles’s oilier prede- 
cessors in this collection are GIU- 
rau8 George IV, shown as “ A 
voluptuary under the horrors of 
digestion 0 , and Bcerbohm's Albert 
Edward, sent to the comer by his 
mother. Quean Victoria — « The rare, 
the rather awful visits of Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, to Wind- 
sor Castle . 

wardrobe 

, in the nineteenth century 
consmnt hot water in the. modern 
« f r, are - ev en in the houses 

fi ?' re ^*to-do. but there were 
few kitchens in wnich a mighty and 

SS?i ned kett , e dld npt stand per- 
w ? rmin 8 »* hob of a 
constantly hot stove ; and, moreover, 
the later part of tne century was 
committed to a faith In the health 
giwng properties of the cold bath. 

Using as their sources contempor- 
ary novels, autobiographies, cata- 
logues and, especially, periodicals. 
JSi/t-tS 01 ? proce J e( * 1 to expound 

tiieir topic In an orderly way, never 

■SjgfigF r» the : «se: Lest .an^SS 
. ■ should- be , tempted • into actually ' 
trying f H mixture of beer and ' 
w^ter and ammonia ”, or « one 

Dennvvmrf-h Ja l A , , OUB 


Jrf^Sf^wiLSS 1 ® 1 the dress 

OT the Victorians gave place to new 
^aittasiej of, fasliwn, tonsefehtious' 

«nd their ssspss 

blVed to keep thenii clean and’ neat.-- 

* Christina WalldOy and Vanda 1 
Poster- begin by dealing, briskly with 
two,_yaguo 4>ut widely beld beliefs? 

SeU E nS»ldS fl Jli*Y Ictotlima WBre 80 
. we u ; proTtded with . servants that it 

iKuh* for anyone else 

^'Uugef iowards helping in 
S?, * 1 JW ,«coni the? B 

S XZ 0tt S 1<: is®- 

Myths of this , kind hhve^Syiw 
^ ■ ‘defancea against 
the different ^discomforts that^ach 
succeeding generation,: including 
our own, has, had to endura.; tyQ 


°TW °' f in“a 
pail. full of cold spring water” to 
reviv. a flagging the * ato 


‘ " " “"bbii'b uaoj) 5, , ine -reaaer 
Is not only warned by the nin a . 
teentfi-ceutury 'author responsible 

' fead*{»°n S, « a i r f Glpe tI,at su ? ar of 

' rfon , violent poison * but 

Sw S ? c h In ^ t J° n t0 the book . 

it methods were not 

f Ibres ® To J°!!» : * n . " man-male 

Today’s authors add; “ we 
fnhst advise extreme caution befnro 
iwlxig one of : the 8 e,“Ste ?«' 

w -dout»thiJ whether in 
years anyone , has seriously ' -attemn- • 

^ould be Procured in “LondOn ^d 


A nurse’s war 


By Barid Mitchell 


ENID BAGNOLD : 

A Diary Without Dales 

127pp. Virago. Paperback, £1.50. 

Percy Wyiidlinm Lewis thought the 
Great War u Great Fraud which 
“ went on fur far too lung and was 
too vast for its me mi ing, like a 
giant wiih the brain of u midge”; 
while the ” terrible futility ” of the 
canting slogans Minuted by Wood- 
row Wilson mul the Welsh Wizard 
— the Wur lo Fin! War and to Muko 
England Fit for Heroes lu Live In — 
added in.sulr in iiijiirv. “ If only Mr 
Lloyd George luul kept his little 
lawyer's iiimuh shut tilings would 
have been easier." 

This feeling was shared by 
many people in and uut of the 
trenches, but by nune, perhaps, 
more than the nurses who had to 
cape with a relentless flow of 
hideous casualties. Edith Cavell 
uttered the most celebrated, and 
shamelessly exploited, phrase of the 
war : “ patriotism is not enough ”, 
Her colleague, Joan Mart in-Nichol- 
son, writing of n clearing station lu 
France, told of *« tliut one cry 
which above all others will turn 
your heart io ice" ; but also of 
“the inter swuetness of being able 
to go to the lud, and by taking his 
hands firmly in yours and saying 
very cleurly, * It’s all right, hoy, 
you re quite safe here see him 
I urn to you with a little soli mid 
faintly whispered, ‘llight ho, nurse, 

J 11 be good 

Those two dedicated professionals 
hud learnt in duui their emotions. 
Tins did not mean that they were 
emotionless, any more than rhe 
much maligned generals. In Dis- 
enchantmcnt, C. E. Montague recal- 
led that sonic nf these suffered in- 
tonsoly if inart iculutely at their dis- 
tancing from u what they called * the 
dear men ’ . . . I have heard one offi- 
cer, tied to the staff and the base 
bv head wounds, speak with an 
almost uching wall of desire, as 
horses whinny for a friend ”, 

Tens of ihousuinls nf auxiliary 
nurses and ni'ilerlies luul somehow 
to come to tonus with a seemingly 
Interminable and senseless proces- 
sion of horror, fighting wliut Enid 
Bagno Id, for two years a VAD nurso 
JJL* hospital In Woolwich, calls 
? the struggle to feel 

i» H, i> t0 rti 5pe l l i le Invading fnmlli- 
• 9 fte ,V l,1 .?y vowed not to 
become callous and die diaries 
which some of them kept, later ap- 
pearing in hook form, are perhaps 
Ui a most poignant impressions or the 

time, 


priorities of the li". 

a »y their attim e d 5 e l ?o rS - 3 !;^ 

the almost ehouiiu, i * hi’ 

ISiSTO- £o >- a ncw°S*’ * 


healable leg .idcm'StS & 

so rigid with some 
tion that one riniiu . "Wfei 

affectionately without 
implying love". wnn * i 

Artfully constructed youM j 
scaffolding of gnomic rS- 
the book has some affiniKl 
Logan Pearsall Smith's TriS Si 
hshed m the same year mt 

Pity is exhaustible. Whn f! 
vi We discovery I ” "if 
comes cheap, i r i s the waSJ.i 
is. poisoned” A fleeting loK 
with n wounded officer Is £ 
ciously resented by mil 
patients that it seems “a h aKl ».; 
natural fate is to be run h 
hound There j s B moving, t!” 
of how each patient com mens*;, 
the precise moment of his u -< 
ing ( they take for granted i(y| 
too will share some sacramem & 
them ); and an uiiforgemWe 
ture of a terrible dressing f* 
inches deep the gauze siuck") 
the comment: "When one 
at n man it makes a hole, asd 6 
doc I nr must make seven othen 1 - 
surely fit to rank, in bleak twn> 
sion, with die refrain of ih* [i 
diors’ song: - r seen ’om,! wen's 
hangin* on the old barbed vbt'' 


Publication of A Diaru med 
the authorities. Yet Hie M 
though penetrating, is not malhi 
or resentful. There are no $$ 
goats and the nearest aopnarto 
a kind of bohemian-feminist wsin 
—Enid Bngnald had nuxrM 
Gaiidler-BrzcskH, Katlierlu Urn 
field, Hugh Kingsmill 'and ?ndj 
Harris among her /rfeads - 
lovers) and hnd ^iokeat i 
suffragist meetings— comes lit . 
criticism of the pseudcK&ii 
convomions of some VADsl'ibaj 
conception of a white 
mind is the silliest, mos 
demning ideal that a hoafl 
creature could set before ii ")■ J 1 
pervading philosophy resenblsM 
of Mabol Dcurnter, who, fn» 1 
fiold hospital in Serbia, w«8ti 
her sons : “It is nil ignorant* w 
foilly and wo are working o* 
Hirougli it to ordinary gem*. » 
only may to see war is /«« 1 
hospital •* 


Liverpool cut into shreds’* for tho 
purpose of making a jeliy w 1lH 
which to stiffen a straw hat ; nor, 
tor that matter, in view of present 
prices, would many be tempted to 
clean their ribbons with honey, 
soap and gin just like silk dresses 6 , 

imn* 18 ca to L ,earn that one® 
. a ti . me these ingredients, 
especially gin, were in normal use. 

The cleaning and care of shoes, 
gloves and other accessories which 
were an essential part of Victorian 
dress, as well as men’s clothes, are 
each discussed in a chapter dovoted 

ChaH» Ca nF°L y ‘ Il c is r ecor ded that 
Chailes Dickens, for instance had 

ffiticed that the «habby s U lts of 
!5SS« 6 ” 6 n * d SOnrleinen could be 
« revived ” by the 
application qf a blue , and black 
a r «Hn» which restored- them to 

Ikir-v, L defil ? P°l s Y black *’ and 
Mvroh concealed the whitening of 
_e-Iderly seams. Its efifect oh the 


wearer’s morale, however, iW 
momentarily great,. “ elevaira 
spirits for a week only to 
them, if possible, oelow ^ 
original level”, 

In a footnote to a brio! HM 
books for further readtol L 
authors point out that ai«A- 
seems to be thb first study of 
particular subject "fajjf® Th- 
ing" Js not really' feMlbid- if? 
recommend, therefore. 
par-ad vely recent ho°"_ 
teenrh-contury clothing. But.d^ 
further reading lies, of,?® ») 
the works (and others SA. j,. 
that they have themseh« J’g,3 
sources and which are ,?f y r B fff# 
at the end of eacii thty if 1 ? Jp 
of this careful attennon^ji’ y e 
ences, it is perha{Wj^*i 
to sueaest that the sourc®,^ « 


rrom norraui- 
might have been $iven«. 
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The artistic temperament 


By Richard Wollheim 


yiCHAEf. l-KVl’.Y : 

Tbe Case of Walter Paler 

yipp. Thames and Hudson. £8.50. 

Walter Pate*' died suddenly on July 
}l i854 jusi short of his fifty-fifth 
birihdiiv. Hi-s preniature death cue 
Tm ;« literary career which had 
juried slmvly, so that of the five 
books that appenred in his lifetime 
bur had been published in rhe 
nrevims ten years : but, as the most 
[jeent study of his work puts it, it 
ili<i m ved him fmni 
llic slow whheriiig of what repu- 
talioil lie had, the suffocating nf 
what for him hud hc-eu an exisr 
lence of agnni/iug intensity 

under dusty layers of neglect, in- 
difference, misunderstanding and 
near-ridicule. 

Certainly nver the subsequent years 
Pater's reputation suffered n 
remarkable eclipse, and his work, 
incept for o few overwrought pas- 
sage' which became excessively 
familiar through tiieir regular inclu- 
<ion in anthologies, went unread. 

In large part this wus due to au 
ironic conjunction : the rejection 

ef Victorian ism and nlso the un- 
questioning acceptance of an esti- 
mate- of his work itself based upon 
Victorian conceptions. 

Things, It would seem, have 
begun to change. OE recent years 
there lias been evidence of a 
renewed and serious interest in 
Piter’s work. Critics of standing 
hive paid attention to him. HLs let- 
ters have been edited. Awareness 
has grown of the corpus of uncol- 
lected and unpublished work tit at 
has survived. Books and articles 
appear, some of which do more 
than rehash their predecessors. 
And the upshot is that there is 
now an identifiable body of critical 
\Mht about Pater which it is 
pasisWepj arrange on a spectrum: 
hill) . at one end what may bo 
catted the 11 traditional ” interpre- 
Ulior nad at ^ne other the revi- 
iion/sc interpretation. Within this 
framework any new study of Pacer 
that makes its appeurunce can be 
heated mid thus brought into rela- 
tion with existing criticism. 

The traditional interpretation of 
Pater presents him us someone al- 
together dedicated to the surface 
qualities of art, indeed of life, 
j IS, sucfl e«orgy “s his rather 
debilitated constitution allowed 
mm, he devoted him&elf to the dis- 
tniuinatlon ' of colours, shapes, 
wands, smells, hforms. He con- 
jiantly refined his sensibility so 
““t it might register ever finer 
nuances or yet more complex 
nodes of combination. And he 
; * w *gea works of art and works of 
nature according to the intensity 
, and the subtlety of the sensations 
font they aroused in a mind that 
“ul been trained to 1 receive and 
; nmhtguish them. Conceding, how- 
i w«j that even with the most 
I ®**nly cultivated sensibilities there 
i fouia be a measure qf Jnelimlnable 
i ^agreement, he allowed relativity 
; ? enc ®r into judgment. Putting 
i jnesR mBter i a | s tO B 0 tlier we may 
Sui 1 9“ the traditional interpre- 
| wion wbat Pater preached and 
Ini? 1 1 , practised was a form of ■ 
wajectWe impressionism. 

On. the revisionist interpretation 
P^t of titis is denied. ■ If Pater was 
jnterested in the Sonsati'Ons that a 
«asluve • observer receives from 
. f..°V ect before him, this was not 
j-'^ ademontal interest. Indeed fun- 
! he was interested not 

; ” in affects as ih causes. He 
; wSli.. t f reste d in the causes of 
u^T"? o* art and in those of their 
^flp® r tles ■ in which these Causes 
Id d,ertJ selves and on which 

i ttaSSt 11 ®Kects depend. The 
i dJ? 8 ,' abject of studv &r criti- 
buP- V” n 9t die surface qualities 
■ iraWa -c oppressive qualities of 
or art and the temperaments 

1 ^h^qSSui^. f6U ^ 6XPreS ' 

{fitt 1 *5-^1 1- this In conflict 
but':- 1 ' 1 !? .traditional .interpretation 
«w5ntln« espiicitiy challenges an 
grton^Th ^ eh J ,,d that iaterpre- 
■Pater,'; W tt J is , that 

' ^terKtedv-solely ffl 

' ■ ® t ®WeS l °S3F rt3 ('' 'Wqw- him: wap 

: ,s ld f i r . im,nat6 as ^ in ®iy 


(ion between works of art and works 
of nature was irrelevant to him 
and lie assimilated the former to the 
latter. But once Pater is thought of 
as a critic of expressive qualities, 
this assumption becomes untenable. 
On the contrary: tu an expressive 
critic the distinction between art 
and nature must be highly rele- 
vant, and coherence requires that 
he rejects the latter as an object nf 
study in favour of the former. And 
this is just what, cm the revisionist 

interpretation, |* l ,i L -r did. 

However, us an expre-vsive critic 
lie did nor confine himself to pair- 
ing off some given work of art 
with a particular temperament. He 
extended this procedure in an in- 
teresting wav. Having a particular 
temperament under review, lie 
would ask what was tile range nf 
forms in which it might find 
expression. In this way he lic-cnme 
interested in what might he 
thought of as expressive equiva- 
lence. Bui, evidently, some of the 
forms in which a particular tem- 
perament will find expression will 

not be works of nrt. They will be 
such things as metaphysical doc- 
trines, ethical systems, literary 
theories, religions nr fif we include 
tho primitive mind) myths. Pater’s 
interest in expressive ' equivalence 
confirmed him in nil interest in 
speculative and metaphysical sys- 
tems, which actually antedated his 
interest in nrt, and here we have 
another assumption of the tradi- 
tional interpretation brought into 
question. That assumption is that 
Pater limited his concerns to the 
sensuous ; that the intellectual 
always lay outside his sphere of 
interest. The revisionist interpreta- 
tion, in reconstructing Pater’s criti- 
cal theory and practice, denies the 
assimilation of art to nature and 
asserts the assimilation oF philoso- 
phy, morality, and religion to art. 

Indeed rhe revisionist interpre- 
tation not only draws attention to 
the fact that Puter extended his 
criticnl interest into tln-se Helds, it 
also claims ilui it j.. within this 
extension that die true and radical 
character of expressive criticism' as 
lie conceived it is best seen. For, 
so long as we stick to what Pater 
soys about works nf art, it is easy to 
tlunk that the appeal to tempera- 
ment or a type of mind is not 
intonded to contribute to apprecia- 
tion; it is solely supposed to holp 
in explanation. Any such apnea I 
aids us not in understa tiding 
the given work itself but ill 
understanding how it came about. 
But, once we turn our attention to 
what Pater says about speculative 
systems. It is no longer possible to 
hold this view. Pater’s scepticism 
led him to think that in themselves 
all such systems luck sense or con- 
tent. They lack meaning, until 
meaning is conferred upon them 
by their capacity to give expression 
to a particular temperament. In 
these cases, then, expressive criti- 
cism is clearly directed towards 
advancing the understanding — 
understanding, that {s, of the work 
itself — and this conception of what 
it achieves may then be generalized 
to all cases. Even with works of art 


are: surface qualities depend evert 
for their appeal on being inter- 
preted as expressive qualities. Once 
-this generalization is effected, it is 
evident - how far Pater is from 
being tbe conventional aesthete 
that the traditionaL 1 Interpretation 
makes him out to have been. 

There is one point on which the 
two interpretations agree ; though, 

. characteristically, this is put by 
(them to different uses, The. point 
.of agreement is Pater’s own .tem- 
perament. .Both ascribe to him a 
certain hesitancy, a. certain Indecl- 
siveness, a debility of the will. The 
traditional interpretation, however,; 
,.seqs this as imposing a limit upon 
his critical and literary activities. 
Instead of being a full-blooded aes- 
thete, he was a thin-blooded, aes- 
thete! ' He was; in , Bite words of 
Lord David Cecil, whosa Rede Lec- 
ture upon-Pater still gives the most 
succinct . statement : df the tradi- 
tional interpretation, a ‘ low. 

spirited hedonist": By contrast, the 
revisionist Interpretation shows 

■ Pater - as’ ; tin-nine the weakness or 
his character , fneb , art artistic.. 
'strength. 1 ' It was the, very imcer- 1 
: tainty or hesitancy iif his own per- 
sonality, the strong' b|it fluctuating 
■idintiffdatiortS that ; constituted Jus 
self, that also enabled him emphati- 


cally to discern mul tu dcliiicuto 
those cxpi cssive uqtti valences 
which his hvsi wm I: explores. 

If we ask which nf these inter- 
pi orations is the belter giuuudi-d, 
it is to lie no ted that they look for 
rather different kinds of support. 
Tito traditional interpretation relies 
heavily upon direct quotation of 
phrases or sentences. The revi- 
sionist iiuerpi'L-i.nifin claims that the 
passages cited can lie plan si lily in- 
voked in the lr.Hlitiunal in i crest 
•inly if they are l.iheil run nf con- 
text. mul it it*. ell rests iipmi i 
In nailer reading nf Patel’s aim :, 
arguments unit iniuivz Linns. So it 
draws attention to tile seriousness 
of his theoretical interests: tn the 
{jeueral drift of some of his reason- 
ing : to his enduring scepticism 

which embraces aesthetic as well as 
more conventional dogmatisms: to 
many nf the references in his writ- 
ing, and to certain areas nf liis 
reading, which the older interpreta- 
tion over looks: and, ahnvc nil, tn 
his one remarkable literary inven- 
tion — the “ imaginary portrait ” — 
and tn the Intentions behind it. For 
the imaginary portrait is a way of 
personify ing those emotional equiv- 
alences which, on this interpre- 
tation, were' liis central object of 
study. 

Where in this disputed field is 
The Case of Walter Puter to be 
located ? Michael Levey's bool: 
treats of certain sides of Pater’s life 
or character which earlier studies 
may have ignored, but, even 
when these novelties are taken 
account of, it belongs without doubt 
to the traditional interpretation. 

This can readily be seen by con- 
sidering what it makes of the sin- 
gle most famous passage itt Pater’s 
writings, which is contentious be- 
tween the two interpretations. This 
is the Conclusion to Studies in the 
History of t/ic Renaissance (or The 
Renaissance, as it was called in all 
editions subsequent to the first). 
On the traditional interpretation 
rhe Conclusion is Piuei’s major 
Slat omen t of fniili. It asserts the 
philosophical doctrine, of hedonism, 
and the derived aesthetic: theory of 
subjective impressionism, in tiieir 
clearest and most unambiguous 
form. Pater's withdrawal of the Con- 
clusion and his later modifications 
of the text are held to reveal a 
failure of nerve, and liis expressed 
fears that tile original version might 
"mislead” certain readers into 
whose- hands It fell are treated as 
the reaction of an ovcr-cautious 
mind. On the revisionist interpre- 
tation the Conclusion states 
nothing, it asserts nothing. What it 
does is tills: it identifies certain 
doctrines — hedonism fcertainly, sub- 
jective impressionism certainly, 
also a form of extreme -empiricism 
and the solipsism into which this 
can so easily subside: it brackets 
them, or asks us for the rime being 
to come tn no conclusion about 
them ; it exhibits . how they hang 
together; and then by the most 
evocative, the most potent, exploi- 
tation of appropriate phrases and 
turns of thought, of associated im- 
ages. It endeavours to get the 
sensitive reader, who has mean- 
.while laid himself open tn the 
workings of Pater’s prose, to see, 
to feel, the precise appeal of these 
concatenated doctrines for a cer- 


He quotes misleadingly out nf 
context. So, for instance, he s.iys 
thdt t lie formula of Pater’s criti- 
cism was m ask of any object with 
which he was con Fronted, 11 What is 
this ... to me? Wlut effect does it 
really produce on me* ? ” Now, the 
quota I in it is certainly from Pater, 
Inn Puter make* it clear ilinr to 
•isk this question is not itself criti- 
cal inquiry, it is the preliminary to 
if. It is lIiv col lection of the mate- 
ti.ij, or “the- original facts", from 
which tli, ii inquiry then proceeds. 
When tlic critic has u%seinhled his 
own bust iiliprossirin*. of the work, 
lie may then move forward to the 
discernment nf the “power or 
forces ” which produce them, to 
the work's “virtue". He moves, in 
other words, front the work’s 
effects to those causes which are 
his real topic. All this is explicit 
on tho page facing that from which 
Mr Levey quotes. 

He passes selectively over mate- 
rial. Mr Levey has already written 
about Pater on Botticelli, but who 
reading the characterization of 
Pater as someone exclusively 
devoted tn beauty would realize 
tliur Pater cho.sc' Botticelli ns a 
topic for an essay just because bo 
was mi artist who, in his line, in his 
colour, does not provide surface 
delights ? His Madonnas, Pater 
tells us, are “ peevish-looking ”. 
The abstract lines of the faces 
have " little nublencss The colour 
is “wan", perhaps “cadaverous”, 
“ cnld Hm all rheso failings in 
superf ic i al bca u ty are redeemed 
for aesthetic interest by a certain 
remarkable expressiveness which 
Pater seeks to define and Mr 
Levey overlooks. 

He also overlooks so many of the 
snurces on which Pater depends. 
At least since rhe monographs of 
Bernhard Fehr (1916) and Hans 
Proesler (1917), the heavy depend- 
ence of Pater's writings upon 
Hegel, amounting, in many passages 
both in The Renaissance and the 
posthumous Greek Studies, to 
p.u.i phi use, 1 1 ns been familiar. Con- 
sider utiuti uf ibis dependence must 
bear directly upo iiy one’s, judgment 
of Pa ffer’s Intentions' ah<P a* least 


lohn G. Fuller 

i\ 1 rii>:-litu sir I'lSii:? thriller — die] 
gripping iKOiiint ul jii iiivcMigiUion intu ' 
llii* i'iim ikiml'Ci jvt ct.isii, in the Florida 
lii'crglades in J°72, -and the spine-, 
chilling aftermath when ihe ghosis ot tfur 
dead crew members appeared on oiher 
planes of ihe same airline. A life -long 
sceptic, John Fuller is led inexorably 
towards a belief in Jile after death, 
mlminuiing ill his own em.oumer with 
tme ofilie ghosts. A moving hook which 
gives us a briel glimpse of life beyond the 
grave, 

r65 62)567 SepiemWr 3 hi £4.50 32u pages 


CARDUS m 


Neville Cardus 

From the doyen of cricket writers, a new 
collection of writings, ranging from die 
20a ood 30s to the great days of the 50s 
and the heroes of lhat time -- Hutton, 
Compton and Edrldi, Laker, Bcnaud and 
Miller — and culminating in- the mag- 
nideent Coronation Test series of 1953. 
Including many pieces never previously 
published in book form, It explores the 
full development of Cardtu’ masterly 
prose, . 

285 62372 9 Sep! ember 2lsi (5.10 256piga 
285 62377 X Dc 1 use edition limited to I 
lOdiopits £20.60 


make it prima facie idi plausible 
that Pater would have sharply 
divorced art from other cultural 


l&onry Greece 

Available ones more, this classic account] 
of oho of the most fturinqilng epochs in] 


manifestations as expressions of the P® 1 .** “I® «iMur«s ■ 
human mind. Unfortunately Mr which clashed In il 

Levey makes no reference to this recreates the legend 

crucial Influence. SSd Vl 

And, finally, he pays tin serious, how the Crusades 
concern to bow Pater lived; For which gave rise 

thirty years Pater was a fellow' of Renaissance. Amor 
an Oxford college, 1 and this not school libraries, 

only brought him into contact with 38562347 8 September 

cantankerous professors and chap- 
lains and good-looking undergrad- ; , 
uatos, as The Case of Walter Pater. 

E roperly records, it also compelled V BUjVDfiSx 
im to teach classical literature IliUlirSi 


European history, With the vitality of a 
novelist, Henry Trace examines the 
background to the Crusades and com- 
pares the cultures -of East and West 
which clashed In she Holy Laad. Ha 
recreates the legendary characters who 
look part: Salndln, Richard the Llonhcart 
and Frederick Barbqmssa > and shows 
how the Crusades were the catalyst 
which gave rise to the , European 
Renaissance. A most readable book for 
school libraries. 

38562347 8 September 7(h £4.25 332 pager 


tain type of mind. The words get 
cborgdd with a subdued rhetoric, 
which is not intended to Convince: 


anyone' of the truth of anyth big,; 
but is calculated 1 to Convey, that 
'Inner expressive tore upoh ' which 
any doctrinal system must depend 
for its meaning. On the revisionist 
interpretation, though Pater's- reac- 
tion tp 1 hostile, comment was 

S eatly exaggerated, his fears that 
e Conclusion might misle:d cer- 
tain careless readers have not 
proved unfounded. It has, for in- 
stance, misled .all- traditional critics. 

Mr Levey’s . reading of the 
Conclusion, is clear, He s calls it, and 
the earlier vbrdion which, appeared 
as a 'review of Morris's poetry,' 
Pater's “ creed ”, He ' treats , the 
famorts sentence "To 1 burn always 
with a hard gem-like flame. as 
art “ admonition "i And he is happy 
to attribute to Pater “a belief in 
beauty" as' the only significant' 
experience.' ' 

* Mr Levey lines himself up with 
traditional critics in qt least one 
■ Way too mapy, Hq concurs’ with 
it half general ttews, But in. suppl- 
ing thqse views he also torn Oiks 
the - ; error* ■ 'of ' tkhlrli they - are 
. accused ’ by 1 tnelr' opponents. •" ] ’ 


and philosophy for six months of 
each year. Mr Levey make? very 
light Of "this. He says, rather enig- 
ma tlctily, that Pater's academic 
career ended at the very moment if. 
began. In terms of crude advance- . 
ment, which appear -to -be' those- in' 
which at this point Mr Lavey is 
thinking, this may be so. But some- 
one who, for instance, for at leas! 
eleven . years — as a look at; -the 
University Gazette will reveal — was 
one of the most prominent and 
constant lecturers in Oxford, rang-' 
ing over a -wide set- of. topics, can- 
ript have regarded- discharge.:, qf 

these ‘obligations .eie negligible, how- 
.evdr he' /infiei-bp-eted • mem; . Mr-. 
Lacey’s only 1 ' gt&eeltioh 1 about- the ■ 
Influence or philosophy upon Pater 
Is that Irwas possibly tHe study Of 
logic that led him ns nn undergrad- 
uate to find Browning's poetry 
meaningless, 

This - last omission is particularly 
surprising in view of the fact- that ; 
, Mr Levey decided to cast his .study 
of- Pater. -in the form of a ,l?!dS-' 
raphy. The decision itself Is puz- 
zling, ahd in its execution -Is 1 imme- 
diately up against '.a fbririidable 
problem. . '<•' 1 -. J ; ' .’ '. 

.‘That problem is the- existing twit-- 


A Collector’s 
Guide 

lames Paton 

The latest volume In this beautiful series 
explores the development of the lump 
Tram prehistoric times up to the extrava- 
gances of the Art Dcco period ia ihe 
1920s. It describes Greek end Roman 
lamps of stone and brodxe, the mediaeval 
lamps and tbe advances in the eighteenth 
century which led to. an exploslon-of 
ityies-in tbe Victorian and htef periods; 
Copiously illuskrotcdi with. b]adr '-and 


While photographs, It is a must for nil 
lovera. of antiques who would like io be 
able' td 'tbllect 1 worthwhile items at 
reasonable pikes, 

285 62332 X September 2 lii £6,P0 144 pages 
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Virginia Sallr ■ 

A k book for . families everywhere, uu* 
veiling with, icahid -clarity the .way they 
can live without knowing and dnderr 
standing each other* and Bhawipg how 
they can become aware of each other’s 


gossipy, garruldus', arid generally.! 
absurd book has a peculiar static-' 
Cure. The first volume; which goes' 
up to -1873, when Pater was tyvanty- 
four, is mostly concerned with ms 


school and undergraduate days. In 
the second volume, a High Churdh 
eccentric fro tu south LohuoiU called' 


Richard Jackson, r whbin Pater' pinb-' 
ably met, makes his njipea ranee, is r 
declared,, to -pe .P^tpr’S bpsf ( fri^nji. 


Written by one of the world's pioneers in ' 
die field of family therapy, k:|s a witty, 
sympathetic and hopeful book With p 
happy message for liberated families, , 
Whatever their make up. 

A CONDOR BOOK 

"■ ;■ !’ : t ■> . ' :» i ■ ••• 


-■.-I ■ j-. .1 _' , - i 


That problem is the 1 existing two- ■ needs and adapt their mles and patterns -• -,[U' 1 .''.i | L , j i 

wiume. biography ^ of Peter by. w 8 i|ow freedom to wch ’IdlviduaU ! , 

Thontds Wright ; (1907). Wrights. Written by one of the world's pioneers ia ' ;rl Vi’r, 

rVAdeenu - napmlAiir' nit»l - -nnvlAirallir 1 _ A_IJ i* A ■■ .t ■ t i ’ l ■ .! ■ I 
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and the original of Marius, and Mr Levey fails to exhibit, such a 
cumnctos for first place in the sense. At times lie parados die cell- 
render’s attention. iral themes of Pater’s psychoscxuq* 

It is no easy MW to know how gXjf'St 

to deal with Wight’s work Mr of hi. ft* 

Levey adopts the policy of ignoiing Hn j ain [jj t j uns w ith the unborn, (ho 
*. ie ui Sec £ , . ,t *.i— V ' ! ,e r r ' fascination with transience, and the 


It is no easy matter to know how **• 3ev“ d /eclhig of 

to deal with Wright’s work. Mr Jjj- t^the equuSon oY his thoifg!,^ 
Levey adopts the policy of ignoiing un( j am [,itions with the unborn, (he 

A? lose illation with transience, and the 

joiighly on the that it is fee jj ng f or earth. Hut then sud- 

n either plausible nor lefti t able, and c | eil j y f ee j s t j ie 11Cl .j | 0 remind 
of depending heavily on the fust (|fi p atC r hud a sense of 

volume for information obout | 1ujnouri he quotes a repartee, and 
inters early life while, wherever ( ^ c pj cCCJ HJ - e junihled up again, 
possible, check big ilie niij i ifll live approaches the core of that 
jVj" I ”? L 1 ‘ 4f. v 1 Vl *,?! J. 1 j*i Ul s ?JjJ rein nrka btc ess ay, “The Child in 

i« l i L, i S ( ,C !l1 S i 2^ ?•' the House"— so admired, as we 

Wright allotted and which consti- ] earn f,- om |>is Autobiography, by 

tiitctf his evidence. However, ccr- R llsse i| | whose childhood must at 
tain problems remain. One problem scveni [ points have resembled 
It Pater’s — and then we are obliged 


Genre and generation 


By Iain McGilchrist 

- - - - gucrite — Continued ” arc " con- 

JOII'N HOLLOWAY : ceriicd with so mew hut similar slates 

Thf» Prnurl (vnnwledue of nui, d ”. All the same, he con- 

Pooiry, Insight „n<l she Self, 1620- 

, u , , mit with n miditinnal untl long. 

264pp. Kentledge and Kegan Paul, standing but with some new spiritual 
£6.75. ailment”. Quite: bur the author is 

~ ~ ~~ still puzzled, nut lo say irritated, by 

die recalcitrance of poor Co wiper': 
This is certainly n book with a large ]f lle really had a straightforward 


An%hJ.< •K? g 22 11 p.JSI BI VS 1 '?- houses that might have been the 
ttnr till orialna], und wticther there were 

gtjd&u or not, the letters trout J, R, iippn &§< rpnw non- 

McQueen etc (and we do not know r nfiebl in Pate?I JaJ £ 

Just how much of Wright's mate- « if Cliiriw Umh’s^uJh 

rial Mr Levey has inspected) were £*{* SuVlite hwi tfic-ir nhce- 
written about fifty years after .he We do n,l 

oven is they jmipoir to describe, i III A, f,- VmS-V. r? 

And, riiirri! ilie relevance 10 u * . ' ' . . . 

study of Paler nf either the in for- Pater's work cun he Jpl’i" uilied 
nianoii dial Wright himself asseni- through the experiences-' the inner 
bled or that which more scholarly experience!, not i lie outer events— 
research might substitute for ft ir nans for tiled. r can also be 
remains a problem. approached through reading what it 

transformed. The Director of [lie 
•L ins lust problem returns us to National Gallery might have emt- 
Mr Levey basic decision about trib tiled greatly tn our understand- 
the character of his book. Why did ing of Put or if, with ids very cou- 
ne choose the biographical form ? siderable knowledge of art-hlsinricul 
Jiie decision seems to have jieen literal tir e, he hud u Mowed us lo 
prompted by two considerations: follow iho strange process by 

the first is that Pater has been which such " uuthomies " as Crowe 
very much misunderstood as a per- urn! Cuvulcnselle (the “ new 
son and only proper biographical Vasari Rio, the Go n courts, 
treatment can restore die balance, Tainc — id! of whom appeared on 
and the second m is that much of Pater’s shelves but arc not to he 
^fer.s best writing is aiitobiogru- found in Mr Levey’s index — as well 

IVJliril I H 1 1 r nvsn if ltn>l. ih.u.. .. .. .1... it I .... . 1 :.. 


This is certainly n book with a large 
scope. Its “ Index of Works Dis- 
cussed ” covers an impressive list of 
major European poets, and a hand- 
ful nf philosophers, loo. Jts virtue 
is a certain bread ih of conception. 
The uinn of the book is lo trace “ the 
appearance in English verse of a 
number of new ways of constructing 
;i pnuiil Just how In «»nd that enn- 


religious conviction iliac he was 
spiritually damned, lie ought to 
feel more agonized than to write 
so ueut a poem.... Wus Cow per 
011 the brink of a new experience, 
and a* new concern ami perplexity, 
such ns lies sn plainly before tile 
reuder of Arnold’s poem ? 

Mow does one begin tn answer 


ec u i«» h an be seen from a T ‘ oul l V’' 1 *' Thu MS 
href M„v.. y „f the “new ways" p^plexiy ssues bl tie's,,- 

John Holloway enuiueraies : poems .1, L.,,.:.,., 

in whiLh. attention is concentrated beinn P |ess 

on a pm dcular object « intently con- „ ' e 1n "i " ha, D ni, e ' B ' h 

letnplaied and perceived by the “eems o mo st one ci tmnle of 

poet " ; poems of the quest and of SHeSd for J PmfesLt- Holloway 
the nnri-qtiest . poems of decljne t0 do what lie so excellently adver- 
aml regeneration ; poems ill which t jses in his opening paragraphs — 
the mm n figures approach to the humanize one’s consideration of the 
condition of myth ; poems In which poetry. 

the inai n figures approach to the . 


enndittou of ilie bane 


Unfortunately the process of 
identifying categories is opposed to 


( wvikgui m in u^^uacu Uij 

Inc catcgorie.s lvliicli Professor m»y such thing. In his opening 
Hollowly chooses are presumably pages, he continues: 


_ . - ----- 0 -- N iuuiih tfli nil UWVKJT 3 J II U CA in lYtl I 

piii cal. Bur, even if both these as i he ubiqininiLs Jfegel, get tlis* 
assuniptions are correct (and they tilled into Pater’s elusive, eloquent 

nrA i ilvl» KoM.... ! _ ...a .... 1 . 1 . 


i.o a «i »nons are correct («iid nicy tilled into rater’s elusive, etoquoill 
probably arc), neither is in any pro.se. The Case of Walter fa ter 
way accontntodnted by the random appears to suffer from the one fail- 
accumulation of fact. A mini’s life ing with which his subject would 
is not necessarily enlightened by nut luive sympathized: it was 

the sequential idling of events lie written in u hurry. 

Jived through, not* is even t lie 
most ' autobiographical literature 

explained by expressing e« clair Recently published is John Henry 
ihe events that It encodes. To dis- Net am an : A Bibliographical Cata- 
charge either task, the biographer fogiic of llis Writing* (148pp. Cliur- 
must have some sense of the photi- ioliesville : Bibliographical Society 
tastes through which a nmn niter- of the University of Virglnin/The 
Frets his life and lioiv these plum- University Press of Virginia. S 17.50). 
WWW might originate within his The work wits compiled by Vincent 
M£«* , Ferrer Blohl, SJ. 

„ ■ ■ . — ■ r. -r-’ j . ■■ - - 
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COMMUNITIES OF WOMEN 

An Idea In Fiction 

Nina Auerbach 

This book about women In fiction — from Jane Auslen’s 
Pride and Prejudice, Louisa May Alcolt's Little Women 
to Henry James's The 'Bostonians and George Glssing’s 
The Odd Women — explores changing visions of female 
independence. June, £ 8.05 

’ ; SOLITUDE IN SOplETY 

j . A Sociological Study In French. Uloraliire 

. .. Robert Sayre 1 . .• ; 1. 

• In his study' of; French literature, from classical literature 
to twentieth-century novels, .Sayre Interprets solitude in 
soolely as precisely a modern phenomenon, directly re- 
ri iated to the evolution of edvanoed capitalism. June, £8.75 

; ; CARLYLE [AND EMERSON 

. . Their Long Debate 

. 1 . 1 Ke'nheth Harris ' 1 

'■^i'^Lnh^rSr^P. ®n.C«riylM arid' Emerson is extend 

HnneWn tm "k® ^ paid to their relai 

tionsnlp. This book offers an extended essay on the! 
meaning and continuing significance of their three meet- • 
ings and their correspondence from 1834 to 1872. 

THE JUly> C8 ‘ 75 

fj ii ffdo kmith and Harrleop:Haytord f idliore ^ ' 

j,i . Journals .and notebooks overshadowed bv the 

k '‘ ’•^f’Ema.rson’a tirrie— rSlavery-^brlna him 
f| January 1861, an^ the brink pt war. • V Juw, & 625 - 

’ punishment ■ : 

; ; « : : i 5 M n EDI ^ v.-t ! 

: i Three J ud 9o P_*o Plays df the Vuan anqf. Ming 1 Dynasties 
Gaorfle, A Hayden, Translator . f. ■«. 

I % ttra St, 

the S, 9x P'aln3 


familiar enough. The notion of the 
ami-quest (or repudiated quest) 
poem looks new, but it is, in fact, n 
way of describing those of Professor 
Holloway’s quest poems that betray 
misgivings about the idea of the 
quest. Of course, there are as many 
causes for misgiving, and as many 
varieties of circumspection, as there 
arc poems ; and the disorientation 
of Chjltlc Harold , the dry inconsc- 


But ns a poem gets written it 
comes to luive a momentum of its 
own. it makes demands of its 
own. In the end — if iu is a suc- 
cess, or even if it is a significant 
failure— it comes to have a nat- 
ure of its own. This unique, indi- 
vidualized nature is the most in- 
teresting thing about n success- 
ful iiocn^ and it is what this book 
is about in the first place. 


qiicntiality of Don Juan, the per- One’s hopes are raised by this 
plexity of Browning’s Paracelsus, bold and unequivocal declaration, 
the sidelong jocularity of Clough’s Yet the clear implication— that the 
iJipsycniu, all come under Professor interest lies in hitting on that 
Holloway’s heading “ The Quest “ unique, individualized nature ”, 
Repudiated ’’, along with Tennyson’s and IlUtmimulng it— is not followed 
‘‘Holy Grail" section of the Idylls, out by the author. 

Not, it is lute, without some ... P, ' 0 u fcss ? r ir ° ,lowa - v . l«i'chcs here 

teasing of the Issues, some of it ,?,!! i,i I!?! 1 ! , lor . * m,, » 
rather unexpected: as for instance, radwi u, W8iillng, point: tile better 
whether "Chlldc Harold Is, quite ? more Interesting the poom, tlto 
simply, a travel poem", and to f” .* '? MnR 
wliut extent there may l»e “ u sel ‘Imvii .is .in instance of u new 

msrisj 1 ’JoHcf f °' 

£s h wsrK°w r. th K °i ,iy ‘ «V!.«w r #Sai ssn. 

recoi'd’noUhor’irovel nor’pUgi'iniaao »!' »■” ■<"»« 

nor even Odyssey, but something being less mnrkoillv ’ 
i ko . !h ® holplass and undirected cannot froo Itself n t c snmo wuy 

W DlrllU "f re uBC0 , - SEPa^* 'ont-font, of ts ccISiS 
£m lhfl ^ lhi 2 coexists happily Tito illustrations which iho umho r 
wIHi demon ts of the oighteentii- nctunlly takes, however, ure , , 
contury moralistic med tatlqn-poom all front-lino apotflmonV verltnbS 
Uuws him unnecessarily, because Golden Treasures, ! he lust tliini f«i? 
it moans the poem Is more difficult establishing the genres witli the 
to classify. minimum of fuss. 

But to return for a moment to The problem is that, hi the nature 
the group of Romantic Bad Victorian of Professor Holloway’s method, 
poems which Professor Holloway auontiou is concentrated on tho least 
jju MMgUri to Illustrate the Profitable- areas. It is not in itself 
itiSi UeSt i Re P 1 '^ diated . Does this 5| u minatin& for instance, ta find 
little bunch really constitute a f l 1Rt Coleridge’s Dejection .* a Let- 
genre, we may ask? And, if so, tar > or the Ancient Mariner, are 
do its constituent parts have more P 0 *ms of decline and regeneration: 
m common than they have Indi- t lis *pereu does not help us to see 
vidual differences ? The question llie P?e(ns afresh. What there is hi- 
w ') ror I , h raising because Professor tere sting to say about the poems 

HA inuriHJ'o AtiiM n ^ i TTH I Q t Ha r/i i a t. I .1 r 


f ; >' 


Harvard Uii(vers|fy. Pre's 9 . ’ ' ^ ni 

J: .s J, ; ^ngriam Palace Road London SW1' : 


r ™ IS certainly 

The mothtid adopted Jn this book allotted ‘S« whar l a p0 ? m fits 
has not beeii to do "readiugs” be wbhn.l Q l 11 ^ ay 

of the poems, while ignoring tbe hand tho 0n the - 0th . 6r 

interests and preoccupations of c l R ssif ic adS, ^hp h e .?°* m rfls . w ‘ s 
the writers: whether that means the . ■ 1010 Peripheral 

Neo-Platonism, say, or simply the mnrn'tnf issu 0 becomo9, and the 

as!:.s 'ssaxiS^aaSH 

it certainly sounds unexceptionable. . ln proportion to its final jt-relot^ 
1 must, admit tbet the' book does .Snce, It is only because we would 
iSSfrj*™ Jv* conil f, t 6i "read- 2? r normally think of ft as sSeh that 
.vS,-# i<,? -. poems i . USua )ly with one the point has any value, fn this one 
specific purpose m mind— to idea- *«we, admittedly, it is the least 
n&ni.l JS^IP a4 r a con * titl,en t of a shots, those which ignore 

S»«snsr s sa z 

etal, on^i^d^pjamnSm^in ^pa«1c- ■ ' .** v0B !'l n 8 if limited results/ 

wlar, thobgh it would be' dnSate- tW? Wl rge c . h , r( l nolo ? ical s P r ead of 
ful to complain about it f and it £ S 6 ^S, C0U ,l d c ba a liberation-, but 
■rue that some consideration of Ms forma a dangerous 

njbjects. as individuals togSSer with o? Wtn I ri e w55 th o^ synthethJng cast 
the "problems of the^ owm live! W ^ dswor L U ? 8 -Prelude may 

{hoy wrote . itouU have SE?wtff kt, v8f y muc h 

saved fchp author some unnecessary i b > a v ! Ca,ro Savoyard had 

embwr^smenta. Think, for instance s but what, i? finally , 

of Cowper, and then of Donne W Browniqri/; 

-.A2flb.te r--a^^sSte!s*_5“. 


BSi' 


I- of Andrea del s>h. » 

* CJ 'n one, for exam D l? radyllr - 
i; about the sense ofB *’- 

Hopkins aTd* Y.! 

I poems and poets ' 0r iaci r ;. 
i; designed n“ to iSE an «fc' 

II eliminate, the ' 

s of its subjects. Decernl^ 1 '^’' 
y abound. For histSc?H Um PiriV 
: of the solitariness al hi 6 ^ 

J knowledge, Keau smSS 

s .solitariness of poeri? ff n , f - 

0 {“MS' native distrain 

l» Eve through 1? ra 2 

v solitary way. Tins lt ' 

’. invitation, acceptS bJ?K U,tI ' 
>«» lump together tl , cm 

e cm experiences. Yet whlfW 
,n ?J c misleading? HumJ S 1 1 
r ^e!f us a special case, a sLiT/t. 
s from among the man of in- 
■- “ n,, »d for ever voy gionlT 

s strange seas of though, ,'' 
s (Imrdly Adant and Eve'fivt’ 
s condition); and as Si! ^ 
f Holloway himself notes, Xe&' 
f was of the isolation of mi£, ' 

- cl Afiain, is there more thao w v 

, «-»th, in the id ea ^ 

* poem such ns “The pTI-V 
Bank ”, “Clare’s rcs^^ 

r iho small primrose fiowen hi. > 
j structure significantly simibr Q 
» “at of the seventenith«iunr*y 
entific writers who, in the 
t and a half before ills n«B k' 

1 cerned themselves with tht^ 
i ordinary potentialities of the niir, 

■ scope ? The notion suggest! ■ *, 
t regard at the same tiraeToribir 

- ticular, and for the ieaerd-W 

- for the quiddity of Clare, nib 

- the historical perspective tl ih 

- century and n half. ThU coaMi 
i of porlnds. and collapse of 

sense of ordered time, obtnidat’t 

* where. Jn discussing Milton, jj 
, instance, Ills comments on tie it 

* trust between Milton and pau.! 
writers who treated bis tho- 

, "so clear as to be truly auab 
I ing”, ” still more reraaihXi’- 
soem sometimes simply to feta 
the fact that the seventeenttam 
iimigination was more luatuhne if 
! physical reality, and psycfittojji* 

, inoro sophisticated, riwu dm.’ 
provimis ages, and that MHwn»- 
iii the seventeenth century. V 
onco overcome, the setts* k 
M ilton and his rotation to 8 «m i 
perhaps the most interesllnf in» 
bunk. 

Tho author has a portlculariy £ 
ficu It tusk: to treat in genenlifflj 
of tho progress of poe*v a, » * 
past three hundred y»{ “ 
neither to reiterate old tpiiMM 
to do violence to the 
poems he touches on. Tfoo W ■? 
one wants to do is to comeat w 
a syinputhcticallv prand dM» n ' w 
ciirmndgeonly criticism*. 

Yet the final Impression kdi 
work conceived and 
haste. On the simplest !««■“ 
syntax is often shaky, sometuna «■ 
penetrable: “ft la the f Kt ,^ 
what unites Xitel, as ,« 
loway’s italics j, to thbworW 
little Cloud, and we*k W°J® Ji, 
regimen of reciprocal 
almost awesomely other tbeB .^ 
own ostensible quality i 
|Jn Pru frock) can -rWi ffi 
upon her words because 
most being is no better than ^, 
an idle kaleidoscope of unfed ', (f 

Hie author admonssBei ,j« 
in his preface “to 
poems discussed, befo re , a ^ ^ 
the discussions ^“Sfits 
gestion. Yet a brief 
handful of die, cltadons ^ 
revealed over twenty 
takes, tJiough not 
punctuation, or . or 

prints, but .wwds. -c® \ n 
passages wrongly }ae» ‘ die 
one place, for .'nWJjc* 
substance of the a fS«®*L l iiu4iil 
siderably altered .jV n ^. g nttott 

” enquire “for "bspre" 

twit from Paradise j^wu p 

Some of these can be .ggfgliieb' 
printing errors. 
repeated ^ 

a uimecessa^.thougn ^ 

an, con^onpJw 0 ..? finely*; 
being a social awn 0 ] P iU g |r ^ 
en passant, Jn A^gr. it ^ 
appear In Greek, ho wj-ve r not 
do so as Tro^rriKAv 3 W „)|| ojj 
-rro^lTttcbv. I am sure ^ 
seem to be so ^ j bog 
and fussing over detail^ ^ 
though; that (t tnske ^ . rr i n . t0 
tive pJrfnt: 

. broad issues of the . worj * g 
it la «jKualsr;tIwt 

naira of the n* 

distinctions, “d 

made among .bpau. s^ ., 

which is conspicuously. .r 
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The purposes of persuasion 


By Graham Hough 

JOHN RBICHERT : 

Making Sense or Literature 

222pp. University of Chicago Press. 

U. 3i 

It Is a contingent sociological fact 
Aai most literary critics today are 
teachers. They are apt to be shame- 
heed about thin, but John Reichert 
tikes the robuscer line of asserting 
that it is simply tho nature of the 
cue. Criticism is a didactic activ- 
ity* critics are fundamentally 
teachers i their business is to 
guide, to inform, to suggest, to 
remind ; and the appropriate model 
tor their operations is Jess the 
logic of inquiry than the logic of 
periuision. It is fairly evident that 
u regards much' of the critical 
theory of the past forty years as 
twaddle, but he is too civil to soy 
to, and even turns It to good use 
m a handy compendium of errors 
tad half-truths. A willingness to 
recoiatae facts and a refusal to be 
plaintive about them characterize 
tab book as a whole. 

Crilici as teachers have a multi- 
tude ol usks to perform and their 
methods me extremely various. It 
is right that they should bo so, no 
method is especially privileged, and 
the last . thing- we need now is a 
critical theory to contain and con- 
(train interpretation. As critical 
methods are various, ao interpre- 
tations of a single work may be 
nrlous. This need not causa con- 
uematlon or undue scepticism. DIE- 
brent interpretations ora rarely 
mcomnatible with one qnothar ; 
normally they call attention to dif- 
ferent aspects of a complex whole, 
a two interpretations of a work 
vs incompatible, nud both are 
equally plausible, then, for good or 
ill, the work is ambiguous. No sin- 
lie interpretation can bo shown to 

* right one, in an exclusive 
wasa; but it Is possible to under- 
Hando work correctly. It is also 
powible to be wrong about it. And 

* wrong interpretation can be 

wown to be wrong, in the same 
W.as we Would show any other 

8 , 10 P t t0 b® wrong — by showing 
it is self-contf-adictory. or inco- 
wrent, or at odds with observable 
Finally Reichert takes up 
"Mt a few .years ago would . Have 


Wi. ' “8“ ,n — -ne ■ maintains tnac 
ore written by authors and 
•Jr *oad by readers, and that both 
{?* intentions of the author. Bnd 
!?? feactlons • of tHd reader are 
to true iindferita'ndin &• . 
rnore is nothing.', hore' repugnant 
wLijJ? ,°. r morals, ‘lrtdeed some 
Hl^Jd these truths to be self- 
2 J e i 1 *;. Reichert is acutely 
ta* Of running against much 
* Xe Pted chtical dogma. Ia a wider 


perspective he might feol less : 
lonely, but within his chosen 
limits, which are those of current i 
American academic disputation, he 
may well feci the need of his 
embattled stance. His main enemy • 
is the large family of attitudes, 
still surviving, that we can roughly 
call new-critical — ail those doc- 
trines that emphasize the unique- 
ness of literature, its distinctness 
from all other forms of discourse, 
tlie isolation and autonomy of the 
literary object atul the special 
quality of literary judgment. For 
Reichert there is no interpretative 
procedure peculiar to literature : 
we understand poems and 
utterances in poems as we under- 
stand actual utterances: we always 
postulate a real author behind 
them ; and as readers we are not 
in some Kantian state of sus- 
pended animation but arc our nor- 
mal judging and acting selves. 

Turning to another flank, he 
squares up to Northrop Frye et al, 
and will have no truck with fash* 
ionable scepticism about value 
judgments in literature, or with 
those who regard them as merely 
chapters in the history of taste. We 
can judge the value of poems with 
no more but with no less certainty 
than we can judge the value of 
actions, opinions, other forms of 
discourse ; end we must use the 
same methods. To inquire into the 
tvuo nature of u literary work is to 
judge it. These two simple sets of 
principles, combined with a dis- 
taste for esoteric vocabulary nnd 
epistemological niceties, enable 
Reichert to tread on a number of 
carefully selected and individually 
designated toes ; and this he does, 
not dtolericnlly but firmly. 

His opponents are too numerous 
to be listed exhaustively here, and 
tho names of some- of them are 
unf am I liar. As we wo uld expect, 
the shadows of Wimsatt and 
Beardsley loom large. Tho “Inten- 
tional Fallacy” is not tho bugbear 
It once was, but the taboo against 
it was at the centre of a wide- 
spread critical doctrine, and echoes 
still persist. Reichert deals fully 
and fairly with this celebrated 
essay, allowing its passages of reel 
insight and dismissing its errors 
and confusions. The trick of the 
vanishing author .(he disappears 
behind the primacy, of the text) is 
repeated ih structural analyses, now 
making its paipEul way into 
English. 

Reichert deals with that too. He 
pays tribute to. Jonathan Culler’s 
Structuralist Poetics as Lite clearest 
English exposition of the system, 
but attacks its anti -authorial baas, 
and Subjects Ouller’s notion oE 
“ literary competence “ to a search- 
ing inquiry*' It- Is notable among 
these polemics'- that ho manages to 
t ■ rtalntrih the moderate and plura* 
i Mat' posttUm with' which lie started.' 
. In general the arguments of E. D. 
r Hirsch in favour of historical and 
i extra-textual information are sym- 
r pathetic to him, but he keeps his 


faith in the putative integrity of the 
text, and refuses to go on to the 
extreme position of Hirsch, for 
whom extra-textual evidence must 
always be decisive. The full rigour 
of demystification — die omperoi-'s 
clothes treatment— is reserved for 
Morsa Peck-ham, according to 
whom the function of art is to 
offer us harmless hypothetical 
examples of disorientation in order 
dint wc may better face the dan- 
gerous disorientations of life. This 
strange fancy Is subjected to a 
devastating analysis. 

All theories which profess to 
define “the nature of literature ” 
or “ the function of literature ” arc 
anathema. The search for an 
essence is always a mistake, and 
always does violence to the range 
and variety of literary experience. 
Reichert's natural coadjutor here is 
the old war-ltarsB, Wittgenstein's 
doctrine of family resemblances. In 
other places he derives aid from 
such sources as J. L. Austin’s How 
to Do Things with Words and John 
Searle on speech acts. His exposi- 
tions here aro perhaps too 
summary for those who are not 
familiar with these ways of think- 
ing and too rudimentary for thoso 
who are ; but he borrows the tools 
that he wants and puts them to 
good use. He lias evidently been 
much influenced by the cool com- 
mon-sun se approach of the linguis- 
tic philosophers, and this ullows 


authors. Spooking historically, or 
from the viewpoint of uncommitted 
common sense, he is surely right. 
Why then have so many fantasias 
and excesses come into existence — 
at one extreme tho view of litera- 
ture as self-gen crated and auton- 
omous, at the other Barthes’s 
extravagance, thar the work has no 
existence outside the psyche of the 
matt who questions it ? Part of the 
answer is trivial. Place able and 
ingenious men in extreme situa- 
tions — graduate seminars, English 
Institute conferences, lectures at 
the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes — and they will say any- 
thing. But part of tho answer is 
something important, which Rei- 
chert’s argument, forceful and 
much needed as it is, hardly takes 
Into account. He quotes Book Ten 
of the Retmblic on tlie ruinous 
effect of poetical imitations unless 
their true nature is understood. 

But for Pinto tlie true nature 
was to be understood by a simple 
contrast with dialectic. For us the 
situation is really different. Tlie 
growth of an. immense variety of 
writing unknown to the ancient 
world, literary iu form but positive 
in content— physical, technical, his- 
toric a , anthropological or what 
not — has meant that literature, im- 
aginative literature as we call it, 
now occupies a smaller and more 
pc-i iphend position as a department 


nf intellectual activity, different 
from the rest lint only a department 
among many. What kind of truth it 
can have and how this is related to 
other truths concerns us as it 
concerned Plato ; but our answer is 
1 tarder to arrive at. The perversities 
of some modern theorizing can bo 
seen as attempts to answer a real 
question and to provide u standing- 
ground for Litcrittiiro in a world 
that ihrcntens to crowd it out. 

It is not possible here to mention 
half the questions, pungent ly 
framed und asking for discussion, 
chat cron up in every chapter nf 
this book. They will provide matter 
for argument for some tlmo ta 
come — almost exclusively. It la to 
bo feared, iu the graduate schools 
where the seeds of error first 
found their most congenial soil, 
Reichert himself works within the 
academic frame ; but it would 
appear thut for him the true para- 
digm for critical teaching Is to be 
found at the level of straightfor- 
ward instruction of the young, 
where tlie teacher is faced not with 
tlie requirement of motiveless 
theory-spinning, but with the real 
need to explain whnt works of 
literature mean, how they are to be 
read, and what their authors ' in- 
tended by them. His book seems to 
suggest that it is by building ea 
these more modest but more auth- 
entic foundations that a reasonable 
critical discourse could be created. 
This muy be true, but it would put 
many of the higher echelons out of 
work. 


him to rehabilitate some old aad in 
fact universally employed critical, 
devices that have lately bean under 
a cloud. He defends paraphrase os 
“ that most necessary and useful of 
critical procedures V. Critics mis- 
construe its function as thnt of 
rendering everything in the origi- 
nal with exactness. Of course It is, 
nothing of tlie kind ; It is designed : 
to show forth some particular 
aspect of the original, and there 
can easily be a number of quite 
different but equally helpful 
paraphrases. Similarly with plot- 
summaries ln the criticism of fic- 
tion; they arc simplified models in 
terms oi which complex wholos 
may more easily be understood.. 
The snipe treatment is applied eveh 
to ntetaplior, that innermost shrine 
of mystery: 

While . It Is a truism that no 
metaphorical expression ia pre- 
cisely equivalent to a literal 
. paraphrase of it, it is also true 
that making and understanding 
■ metaphor depends on our ability 
to conceive of a rough literal 
equivalent. If we are asked wliat 
« metaphorical expression meaas 
and we can’t even approach a 
paraphrase, . we can hardly be 
said to understand the metaphor 
at, all. ■ 

• Reichert apprises to ..the ..now 
'prevalent Idea -qfv. Htpraiurtf 
essentially flrition thd lesS' -shapely 1 
but more versatile notion of litera- 
ture as a diversity of discourse,, 
with a great, variety . of different 
relations to : outer reality. end to its 
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A revolutionary new theory about the extraterrestrial origins ol life 

Lifecloud 

The origin of life In the universe 

FRED HOYLE and N. C. WICKRAMASINGHE 

The popular view that life started In the primeval soup here on 
Earth Is superseded by the authors 1 theory that a primitive biologi- 
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For the common good 


By Monty Fmniston 

MARTYN SLOMAN : 
Socialising Public Ownership 
169pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 
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If there is any trend common to all 
countries, it is the trend towards 
Increasing government involvement 
In industry, whether manufacture 
or service. This involvement (some 
would use a more pejorative term) 
expresses itself In various struc- 
tured forms; eg, in some, central- 
ized controls are exercised through 
civil or military government : in the 
United States, to avoid offending 
private enterprise too openly hy 
overt narlonalizitrion, gnvermneue 
creates agencies ; and In some Eur o- 
pean countries public and private 
enterprise are joined rather than 
in competition. In this country in- 
dustries are nationalized when gov- 
ernment decrees and the almost 
immediate reaction in the public 
mind is the inevitability of an ener- 
vating bureaucracy which will gene- 
rate inefficiency reflecting ns a 
burden upon the taxpayer. But 
need this be so ? Mariyn Sloman, 
an industrial economist working in 
a nationalized industry, an active 
whi re- collar trade unionist and a 
committed member of the Labour 
Parti; who has unsuccessfully fought 
elections on three occasions, thinks 
iwt, and lie has recorded Ills views 
in Socialising Public Ownership. 


- t ion must become inn re than simply 
a vc.sting nf ownership in the state 
but should involve ii direct gain 
; to employees, consumers mid the 
! community”. There are eight chap- 
ters, n preface, n bibliugraphy and 
an index to this book, but it is only 
when one reaches the last diopter 
that one gains any specific idea of 
1 the “socializing" changes by which 
Mr Sloman proposes to solve the 
inherent conflicts in nationalized 
concerns mid to achieve success — ■ 
success which looks very similar to 
that for which modern private 
industry strives, in fact. 

In Chapter 2, "Public Ownership 
and Practice”, the author properly 
points out that Uie political case 
for nationalization has never been 
translated into hard rules for the 
operation of the industries when 
iiRtrouuIk-ed. (What is rliis " plun- 
iiiiic ” governments talk about?) 

" All too often an idealized expres- 
sion of the social case for natinunl- 
izHtion like the general public’s 
demand on the industries can only 
result In conundictory expectations. 
Contradictory expectations result in 
conflicting objectives.” How one is 
expected 10 run rationally and effi- 
ciently an industry on conflicting 
objectives is never made clear in 
•his or later chapters; not for want 
ot trying, as Chapters 2 nnd 5 
demo ns rnue by case study, but 
* ,,£ >ne of the atrempts [of govern- 
ments^ to introduce financial and 
economic control rules lias been 
successful 
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)t, and he has recorded ills views Mr Sloman knows through oxperi- 
Socialising Public Ownership. cuce toe difficulties of running 
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the author who, as one would 
expect, supports public ownership 
both in theory and in practice, was 
]ess_ intent on arguing the political 
merits or demerits of natiuri.tlizuiinn 
(he assumes nationalization is in- 
Jiercutly good for somebody) than 
on suggesting ways of making a 
success of nationalized industries 
through “ socializing This term is 
used in the sense mat "natiannlizu- 


wliich set up nationalized indus- 
tries: ilic failure to balance govern- 
ment control with managerial uiito- 
nmuy ; (he failure of governments 
tn provide satisfactory guidelines or 
criteria or to effect ordered conipc- 
iiiiun, eg, mi integrated transport 
policy or an integrated energy 
policy ; the failure of govern ment 
machinery, e g. the use of the Select 
Committee on Nationalized Industry, 



lie 
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g lA Dennis Austin An experienced student of 

llics presents a coipnionasnss analysis of the ways 
independent governments, of the continent have 
air own purpoBSB the structures ol power within 
stales. Professor Austin has thought dedply aboul 

I mtperlenpe.fmd provides In his latest hook a 

fvp ludgrhent on U>e trend ol: post-war developments 
BpntinertL clp[h.E7.Stf -paper C2.B0 October. ' 

RESISTANCE IN THE INVESTITURE CONTEST 

literature ofthe late eleventh century 

Iff ‘ toYestiture Oontest ' ol the lale eleventh century 
major Conflict between the Churah and (he eaoular 
Europe. In. the, I070e ohurohJen bC ’ 

t>yal government, end the Sejian king of Germany 
depose Ihfi-Popj^resUllanl war of ideas Is the ; 
fulhtepgth ewdytn Biiglleh ol the polemics pf the : 

■■■ £13,60 ..September ' ; c . 

GENTRY AND. THE GREAt/reEeLLIO^, - ) i 
This book examinee :the social and'eoonontjo - ; ?(" 
ere of the gentry, both Royalfst and 'O.v' ?; 

store and afier-ihe Civil War. It investigates the . •/ ' 
patterns of land ownership, wealth and social 
lent to which such trends were affected by the 
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to effect changes, much less Improve- 
ment. There has never been much 
doubt about where the major 
responsibility for the deficiencies 
in tlie per form ancc uf nationalized 
industries lies. The National Econo- 
mic Development Office reported 
in November 1976 that 
(1) [here is a lack of trust nnd 
iniituu] understanding between 
those who run the nationalized 
industries and those in Govern- 
ment (politicians and civil ser- 
vants) who are concerned in their 
Hf fairs; (2) there is confusion 
about the respective roles of the 
Bun ids of nationalized industries. 
Ministers and Parliament with the 
result chat accountability is seri- 
ously blurred; (3) there is no sys- 
tematic framework for reaching 
agreement nor long-term objec- 
tives of strategy and no assur- 
ance nf romiiiuiiy when decisions 
;ue reached; (4) there is no effec- 
live system for measuring the per- 
formance of nationalized indus- 
tries in assessing managerial com- 
petence. 

These tilings have been said in 
whole or in part in different ways 
at different times since the early 
1950s. But even with these specific 
conclusions, which point all the 
fingers of two hands at the share- 
holders and bankers of nationalized 
industries (the government), the 
solution offered by NEDO and by 
Mr Sloman is to avoid offending 
government by not suggesting that 
it might reduce its day-to-dny inter- 
ference and instead set proper and 
consistent objectives for manage- 
ment to achieve through the exercise 
of expertise und reul authority. 

Chapter 3 on "The Role of the 
Workers” exposes too blind alley 
down which Mr Sloman wishes to 
dnect us by decrying the alternative 
blind alleys offered by oilier moTe 
objective, anolitical observers of the 
nationalized scene. It is a common 
cry that of course it all rests with 
the workers, which in essence 
means the trade unions ; if only 
ihcv wore given the opportunity to 
lliake | the decisions and manage 
(which they do not want to do and 
if they (Hd would doubtfully know 
Iiow » perform), then all will come 
| to tights. \Awd yet read on : : 

The discussions nnd cuse studies 
presented Iiuve sought to iIcikoii- 
MruLe how conflict will inevit- 
ably result from the different 
demands of the various stake- 
holders; iiutioiiulizaLion does not 
of Uself causa those inevitable 
conflicts to wither hwny. The 
most obvious illustration of con- 
tinuing' conflict under . public 
ownership tins been the ana 
between of Helen cy and vodund- 
. ancy. 

Is one to expoct diat if trade union- 
ists, became die decision-makers or 
managers thou the Conflict between 
their trade unionism and the need 
for efficiency would be effected 

nnto e nUfJ 0lC ' I,eartfldly tihan i! 
unionists were to remain on the 

side-lines, opposing redundancy at 
me cost of decay of the industry 
they serve ? . Of coursa not, because, 
Mr Sloman, ,f public ownership 
1 ? ly to be effective unless 
ernjT,ent P“ r sueS much lhcre 
vigorous measures to reduce uiiem- 

SiOT 8011 ^ , to counteract its 
Whrst; ecoiMmld effects ”, So the 

•Su aS 5* ^'Nationalized industries 
will nop be astoied 'evenlfwhrW 
< control qr etptivalintte. introduced, 

' ' soluHdni /dre-- diffi- 

cult to sort out. He depehdsupon 
*■ work published ' by Hertz-, 
berg in 1959 where the researches 
suggested "that positive satis- 
faction at work will, not be ob- 
M*.U naj is given. 


Consumers, through Industry Coun- 
cils as part nf the National Con- 
sumer Council ? But how cffectivo 
have these been in the past ? Trade 
unions? ‘'Better internal demo- 
cracy within the unions becomes 
even more urgent.” One must nd- 
mit that democracy jn trade unions 
does operate at present in mys- 
renous ways at national and lucul 
levels. 

Third, "a new philosophy nf man- 
agement ” — not u philosophy of 
trade unionism? — “must he 'deve- 
loped” Of wfaui kind ? Mr Sloman 
writes: 

The successful operation nf social- 
ized industry concerns the accept- 
ance by management of their role 
in the structure. Managers are 
essential to the whole system hy 
nriing as the agents of account- 
ability. I H.ive they ever been 
anything else ? ] They must accept 
iins . role while undertaking the 
traditional management task of 
the problems of identification, 
decision-making a „d planning and 
implementing the decisions. They 
must recognise that decision- 
making should be widely spread 
nnd they must be particularly 
conscious of the need to provide 
the Information required for this 
to be successful. 

One only hopes that the trade 
unions are listening in to this and 


Jjiat they will assist 
There are distinct manj to. 
mtion among manl?” * tu-, 
are worker* too ^ >WV 

Sri 

seeks “ a philosnnu 00 ^ 

"tout which 1 is ai. 

On what does diS 5 y st yili i' 
two elements ■ L 

‘ discrimination again ’’ 

are not soIpIu v- 

management systeTli 16 ' 1 10 £ 
may |,o ” ; andT “ a ? 
on inflated salaries “ 

workforce is not soleiy 
to the management slLm 1 ? 1 ” 1 " 1 ! 
manngenient), is thic 5 « em J. w L '' 
tor strikes, Wslow 
work-to-rule, «S? 
salaries are out are 
permissible ? e in |ai ti ha® 

This is a confused bool t. • 
beset by generalizations if 
the naive in the ways of ^ 
world could possibly aanw 
stern face 


wrong the workers arenwiE 
the government if to blames^ 
protected from Itself, and E 
rection of all difficulties tm*. 
managers who must be Sg 
with their lot. The book it « 
useful contribution to debate « 
public ownership. B 


Scandinavian solidarity 


By R. M. Hatton 

TOIVO MILJAN : " ~ 

Tlie Reluctant Giivopeans 
The Attitudes of the Nordic Coun- 
tries towards European Integration 
325pp. Hurst. £7.50. 

This is ‘an excellent and nmcli- 
needed studj', with a sting in its 
•m thut will provoke discussion, 
loivo Miljan’s avowed purpose is 
to illuminate tlio atdtudo of the 
Scandinavian cinuirries (iucltnling 
riiiinnd) to Europe since tlie 
Sucund World War. For this lie is 
exceptionally well qualified. He 
was born in Estonia mid brought 
up hi Sweden whore lie had his 
early university education. He pro- 
ceeded to n doctorate in the Facul- 
try of Laws at University College 

London. (a fact not mentioned in 
the jacket blurb) ami Is now un 
Associate Professor in tjia Dopnrt- 
mom of Political Science at a Cana- 
dian university. 

He has examined— r ho first 
scholar to do so to my knowledge 
—the whole muss of printed 
governmental records for Den- 
mark’, Finland, Norway and Sweden 
touching on the relationship 
these countries have with each 
other and with the European Com- 
• muaity. ■ He lias mastered, the 
: secondary literature that touches 
on uoto aspects of his interest, and 
is admirably complete and Up-to-date 
■ in ms bibliography. Moreover, his 
legal training has given him. a- men- 
/esppet for definitions nnd 
Terreinolpgy which is. some- 
times missing front the •« Inter- 
nsfdonal relations ” ' approach to 
contemporary topics. advisedly 
wHte “a measure ‘V since''' whit a 
for his sensible^ but W ]ate 

definition of "tnlaori-nti/tn* 1 " « L... 


tor that mntter in any ol iheSto 
dinnvmn languages). 

Whore I would take usue vA 
tlie author is over iiis csotnci 
that the Scandinavians haw o 
only been reluctant Europeans ki 
reluctant Scandinavians at wl 
Inter-Scandinavian cooperatim cl 
coordination has. I would nog 
made remarkable progress m 
the Second World War; wbah 
nicostired in the longer tauad 
history (the jump from theJtns- 
teen th century when die snub 
ran that a Swede would caj vui [ 
a Dane if “ liair grew in the ; 
of his hand " is truly siaoenf 
or in the shorter terms oi thosi 
us who have been eyewitness* ra 
the contrast between befon »s 
and after 1945. •. 

All lndiciulons point to a coo- 
tinning practical collabowM 
iiifornmUy between civil *«*» 
dopartniunts of tlie different 
trios, as well us at official 
tei inl lovdl, nnd finding, otpn®* 
in siinvod political stances a 
Uniiod Nations ■ . committees 
agencies. That . such coopet*^* 
and colJnboi'Bliou in ; the ■ 
national arena and 

tractable inter-Scendlnavien t*® 
of wolf Are, insurance, Job 
aides and so on, 
different from "uitqgrariw ^ 
been argued as far back 
(see my , review. of 
Lindgren's UniOK 
gration in toe 
Review of yW)- 

■has rendered 

states partkjili5iy ,; 
infringements 


more s^dpe ^td 

opportunities, far ailf-re^ect.? 
Amona- other liiatihidJnou& aSggeg, 
tiops .Mr Sloman says that ^ h-IFe 
[should 3 ensure that their 
(procedures are: sensitive to grass. 

n fasimf ln ® S ”‘ ’ ^ P r 0ceduras, lased 

: SSi?Th« « UDOn po3i ^ es * depend 

■ upop the grass roots, what >is one 

? political motivation, 
emotional motivation, simple sell 

■ ®n5ftwtiiy to ^management,? 
Ou page 145 is a toree-fold sfara. 

lTLlrre^M R^fwcticu.- 


i.:f ! '! 


: .r v <. ( \ \ne novels plays . 

tfto Vtllorfnt Q0NVER8A2I0NE IN SICIUA ; EdllVd 6* flo^rt 

. dta^ortp.lhe innqy oo^l^ and eihoftohs of ,*, 

the fiutoor following the o,u [break of civil war ; lp Sp^in In ig3e, : . v 
tom *? f notes follow {he text, tdgelh^r.'With a v»oafculwvind»: S hbrtV ‘ 
biography,;; ;£2.7i fiBpqr Italien TM ! oobbef 

■ ... *r-\ 

MANpNEST^R UN1VER81T Y’ p^i^S bxford ar M '> 


&a By RobSrt PowbII I neeaed ". By whom ? 

as?# tzk&g&i 


•*2V /f "Tni 

per discussion of the vexed prob- 
lem of interpretation of this term 
-welcome earlier 
•iudy. jfhe phrase is, ufter 
-boMr the Ver V subtitle of. the 

»i?i ! toat the suthor, set- 
ting himself, the task bf exainlnine 
the attitudes,-, of i the Nordic co.m- 
should jiave 
,7*1®”. 5e ^. toto Bn analysis ; br the 

SlfnlSflfi 1 Sf bet , we ^' 1 toe , NorSc 
countries themselves, % Significant 

mSPA ^ th i% : toe “ Europeans.” 
and. the * anti-Europeans “ Ifafa i ia 

exS«H e W , Stound by lifs detailed 
gmnatiim.of the workings of the 
Nordic.-Councll from its very beein- 
to, theprwht aWd® 
?5 fiU ® d to'at this coherent 
most , y?ldable part 
0t his work from the undeferad- 

: .natpj>i>irtii of. view:: he ^h^yeifVhe 


approach" . tt mKj jfgJJSc® 
policies in speClfiff Jg. 

may yet inf&gnije'.^e- d 
atlvefy doctrinaire • 
those who. wish it 

gration. Wb at ' ^ ragj* 'LHliri. 
the present niomqiK 
viqn countries real 
pressing, utiagiharyi 
8 sovereign ” , j B 

. tqly conscious pf sentill^ : ,/■ 

their telqtlopsiiipSr w 

; what has aJre^dy^Sftt ?Si« ibe 

classify the , 

.Nordic countries , f .as tLLfc too 


. tqly conscious pf 
their telqtlopsiiipSr w 

; what has aJre^dy^Sftt ?Si« ibe 
classify the , totttolW«v r 4 otiiBt 
.Nordic countries , f ,as;fg too 
Scandinavians” 
sweeping, since tbiS the 

the fact, that evoW 

Second World y!& pin* 1 
resounding . echoes; moff- 

teento-centmy, 

ment. Thqss ,h6 0& 

scholars • who, . m ?th* 
conference in M&Wi ^Sii C 0 ^ 
Great Pawera and. thff/Jo^ lh *d 
tries , 1939-46”. 

Impression 0^ 
dltiavion lack of h! storlc “ 


national , relations, political science 
Md cphtemporaiy 1 History haVe' so 
aitt qf thb sup^rHcJaJ 
• hi pai elaj treitmento hitherto ayail- 
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The crudities of the soul 


By Patricia Beer 

GLADYS MARY -ODLE9 : 

The Flower of Light 
A Biography of Mary Webb 
373pp. Duckworth. £7.95. 

MARY WEBB ! 

Collected Prose and Poems 

Edited by Gladys Mury Coles 
144pp. Shrewsbury : Wildings of 
Shrewsbury. £5.50. 


“ Your spirit shines so, I can’t 
see your features” (says rhe 
bridegroom to Ills bride], "Crude 
soul, toot’s what shines." “We 
must pray for a great deal of 
crude soul, then” {she replies]. 
This passage, taken from Mary 
Webb’s The House in Dormer 
Forest, is important to an under- 
standing not only of her work but 
of her life, the story of which dis- 
tressingly shows how very crude 
soul cun be when divorced from the 
more refined promptings of the 
body. 

One of the tasks that Gladys Mary 
Coles sets herself in The Flower of 
Light is to give a fuller account of 
Mary Webb’s life than it has yet 
inspired. She lias found new docu- 
ments and has also used material 
which was available to Webb's first 
biographer, Hilda Addison, but 
which Miss Addison considered un- 
suitable for publication at the time. 
Now. fifty -one years after Mary 
Webb’s death, there is nothing at 
dl unseemly in her present bio- 
grapher's revelations. 

Mary Gladys Webb, n6c Meredith, 
was born in Shropshire in the 
spring of 1881 (“snowdrops had 
come and gone by then ”, for those 
who like such flourishes) into all 
the privileges of a middle-class 
family, one of which was that when 
anyone was ill and went to bed 
(hare was no obligation — with ser- 
vants and tame duugluers to hand — ■ 
snd little incun live ever lo get up 


again. Mrs MiModiili kept tn her 
room for five years after u hunting 
accident and then suddenly 
appeared at breakfast tine day. She 
was on odd mother. When her sons 
went off tn tlie First World War, 
she apparently remarked : " Oh, 
they're all right. They’re in the 
trenches.' 1 Mary’s father, though 
not a very distinguished character, 
seems to have been mi nil ton ade- 
quate parent and won his daughter’s 
emotional dependence to un extent 
which suggests that to have had an 
inadequate father is something of 
a bonus. 

Father-fixation was nut her only 
handicap. At twenty she became 
seriously ill with a disease of the 
thyroid gland 'which wns to recur 
throughout lier life especially at 
times of stress. Hie change which 
tills condition made in her appear- 
ance— a lump in her neck and n 
protruborancu of the eyes— be- 
devilled die rest of her life. Her 
deformity became an obsession with 
her, thougli photographs — candid, 
informal ones — show [hut there was 
no deformity at all wurtli the name. 
Perhaps ugliness was cosier nnd a 
justification for even more soul. 
Yet though she was determined to 
believe herself .plain, at the ugc of 
forty-three she chose to go tn a 
fancy dress party as Madeline Bray, 
one of Dickens’s youngest nnd 
prettiest heroines, mid in nn spirit 
of self -mockery either, for the dress 
she designed for the occasion was 
vcr v becoming and she looked 
charming. 

Crude soul was her chief dis- 
ability. When her father died, not 
premnturely but in his iate sixties, 
when she was nearly thirty, she col- 
lapsed completely and only turned 
back to life at die arrival of a 
Buitor, Henry Webb. To him she 
transferred tlie full weight nf her 
emotional dependence and for a 
long time he was able and willing 
to bear it. They married and were 
happy. But os the years went by, 
the wild exaggeration of her feel- 
ings and actions, unmodified by 
common sense or prudence, and 
especially her tenor at the possi- 
bility uf losing him. precipitated too 
very event she dreaded. 


TJoi gojiuiiie l'iiiii] MS'.iiin fur -suf- 
fering mankind was similarly un- 
checked by any considerations of 
realism. She insisted on inviting as 
her principal wedding guests 
seventy old people from the- local 
workhouse and various other down- 
and-outs. They heluivcd with spirit, 
one man stipulating that lie should 
have a piece of wedding cake thut 
did not bend, but they must have 
resented being treated us a raree- 
show. Her presents to those site 
considered her social inferiors in- 
variably gave offence, by being too 
lavish or in sumo way inappro- 
priate : to three girls of diffeicnt 
ages she sent clou fie lint s, not veiy 
suitable wear fur the Shropshire 
Valievs nnd ull the smile si/e. In 
London, perpetually struggling with 
a poverty for which she Had had no 
preparation and crippled with debts, 
she spent tlie money given her by 
a well-wisher on sending to the 
seaside u slum family who did nut 
in the least want to gn. 

All these matters Ms Coles ralutex 
with sympathy and dclicucy ; and 
with modesty too: she keeps her 
subject in the foreground ami does 
not intrude. Unfortunately her writ- 
ing leaves much to be doslred. Her 
sentence construction enu be 
faulty. She commits the elementary 
solecism of saying “disinterest” 
when she moans “ luck of interest 
And she relics on elicit^: someone 
becomes the “ proud possessor " of 
some thing ; somebody else dies a 
** tragically early " death, as opposed 
presumably to a comically early 
one. 

The second port uf Gladys Mary 
Coles’s task is to “ draw attention to 
neglected talent”. The fluctuations 
of Mary Webb’s reputation might 
seem at first sight to justify this 
aim. During her lifetime her novels 
did not sell at all well — about a 
thousand copies each— although two 
of them. Gone to Forth and Pre- 
cious Biifie, won literary awards, 
and she was always luckier with re- 
views than most. Some months 
after iter death Stanley Baldwin’s 
famous tribute to her in the course 
of his address to the- Royal Literary 
Fund Sucit-ly sent lici sales and her 


reputaiifii nickeling. /'il-liuks 
B ant', tile book lie singled' nut for 
praise, became a huM-sellei ami re- 
mained so for a decade. 

Then cnine a decline. Ms Coles 
am ibutes it largely to Stella 
Gibbons’* Coltl Comfort Farm, pub- 
lished in 1932, though she rightly 
stresses Ms Gibbons's assertion that 
it was aimed not exclusively at 
Mary Webb but at the rural novel 
in gcnerul. She also feels that the 
professional critics were antago- 
nized by the intervention of a prime 
minister. 

They need not have been. Bald- 
win was ant making a value judg- 
ment. A letter be hud earlier 
written tn Mary Webb had shown 
that what jic liked about Precious 
Banc was its mention of >pfnces in 
Shropsliire that he know. It was 
the some reaction as that of readers 
of autobiography who frequently 
write ill saying that they loved the 
book because an mint kept a sweet 
shop just round the corner front 
the author's mother’s paper shop : 
welcome comment but not literary 
criticism. 

As to Stella Gibbons T am sure 
she did no liarni. Cold Comfort 
Farm is not so much a parody of 
Mary Webb (and the genre', of 
course) os a very good ini itu lion, 
with one extra character, a sane 
sensible person from a' wider 
world; wmcli makes all the differ- 
ence. Incidentally, there is a pas- 
sage In The F lower nf Light which 
is startlingly like something Mr 
Mybug might have suid : “ Pontes- 
ford Hill, the Inrgc-ntancd mound 
which lounis over Pontesbury like 
a huge d, orniQl,c beast with a 
primeval soul.” 

The troason Mary Webb’s novels 
are little regarded today os that 
they ere not very (good, and no 
amount of drawing attention to 
them or talking uf nctgUectcd tail'eniL 
will intake them so. AU the same, T 
wish Ms Coles had attempted e 
cr.Ltica3 appraisal designed to show 
their virtues. As 4t tis, flier meifliod 
is more “ What I say tliree (or nine 
or txm times is tr-ue”, and die as 
naturally truss with -critics, and 
particularly omi limit ones like I*. N. 


I'urbnnk. wh.j t!» ii 'it share Jtc-i 
•. mb u si a -it n. file use. the wmvi 
"mysiic" very freely but iviih-uit 
cun vim ini: us ih-u M.irv Webb 
could he so described. In fact I du 
not think sbe could. It takes n:;»u 
tir.ui -an untrained mind, oiudu 
soul ami a lore of naiure tn make 
a mystic. Ms Coles’s use of the 
word 11 poetic ” is probably butter 
not examined. 

Murp Webb, Collected Prase und 
Poems is nu amhobigy of pieces, 
compiled hy Ms Culc3, which have 
either remained unpublished till 
now or were nritfjnally published In 
journals and periodicals wlriiout 
being ilater included in any collec- 
tion ; short stories, essays, reviews 
and, of course, poems. It is au 
interesting miscellany, full of curiu- 
sitics. 

The compiler insists, not .ton logic- 
ally, that the poems should not be 
regarded as representative of Mary 
Webb's work us a poet: they arc 
there as evidence of “her poetic 
and spiritual development”. They 
range in date from the earliest of 
liar poems that has survived, 

" Spring ”, written when she was 
seventeen, lo "Adam”, written 
uPier the First World War. 

The first (if the group of stories 
is “ A Cedui^ttnse ’ j a frail fancy 
sold to CfHnitrp Life in 1909; one 
of die latest is “ The Sword ”, a frail 
melodrama, written In the 1920s, 
which eventually appeared in The 
CornhUl Magazine in 1934, 

The reviews arc tlie most fascin- 
ating of the items. We know tit at 
re viewing in die 1920s tended to be 
discursive, but this is unbelievable. 
What would happen .now If when a 

S iarcel of books about birds arrived 
'com the Spectator for review the 
critic devoted the first 400 words of 
tier piece to describing her feelings 
on receiving toe parcel ("Butter- 
flies stood on tiiedr heads in 
ecstasy ”) ? And could anyone get 
otvay with a piece on an edition of 
Jane Austen’s novels (“Our 
Immortal Jane”) that consisted of 
sub-bclletnstic dint, full of inaccur- 
acies and banalities : and Darcy’s 
name spelt wrong? 

Mary Webb's novels about Shrop- 
shire life, Gone to Earth (28Bpp> 
and Precious Buna (290pp), have 
just been re-issued in' paperback by 
Duckworth (LI .95 each). 
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work in progress. 

In one sense ihe Alhnmbi-a is no 
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But the result Is Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, which 

. h t saris f, actor i y- Polda’s appealed in 1972, 1 ■ ' 

method is to leave Boase’s text un- . • Ilrt -,fc a . 

touched, and to add more recent , lc ' v0 ! ll,d 
information in square brackets In impression that the obvwusOTcr 
the notes. This makes for difficult of this volume renders it C'JLj. 
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HOBliRT NhWWttl : 

llickens un the llonmniic Side of 

Kami liar Things 

'Bleak House ami the Novel 

Tradition 

187pp- Guildford: Columbia 

Pniveisity Press. $15. 

BARRY WKSTBUIIO : 

The Confussionnl Fictions of 
Charles Dickens 

246 pp. De Kuib, Illinois : Norilicrn 
Illinois University Press. (Trans- 
AilHiitic Bnuk Servjcc). £6.50. 

ft is, on first thought, sur- 
prising thui any critic should 
jiill find it necessary io apolo- 
gue fnr Dickens. Yet one 
Souk after another seems to begin 
frnm the assumption that Dickens 
b generally regurded us somehow 
unassiniilmed into the muinstreum 
of the' 1 English novel, and under 
iierpctual siege from a camp of 
lin&iHc critics devoted to some 
Vdgne principle of realism. I should 
lidvc thmighl that Dickens’s unique- 
ness Is unsv understood to he 
part nf his Rrentness, and that the 
quesiitm of assiniilutian is r dead 
one: after all, how many of the 
great Victorian novelists can bo 
placed wlrltin a single “tradi- 
tion ” ? Tliuckerav ? Emily or Char- 
lotte Bronte ? Meredith ? Hardy ? 
Any such listing makes the notion 
of a realist tradition in the nlne- 
leeqth-ccntitry novel look very odd, 
yet both books . under review here 
(as well as another recent study, 
John Roimum’s Dickens and Reality) 
are . lo sonic extent attempts to 
validate Dickens's - novels as some- 
how true. 

Both Robert Newsom and Barry 
Wcstburg arc aware that Dickens's 
“troth” is. not a. simple matter of 
me Bwelist’a- iiihVclamntion, in we- 
wees w Olivet ;; '■Twist or Bleak 
W that some quest i lined aspect 
of ihe novel (tlie life uf criminals, 
spontaneous combustion) is TRUE.; 
Mill these critics are ufter specif i- 
MUy noyelistic, aesthetic truths. 
Newsom is the oiio more concerned 
wilt re luting Dickens to the novel 
k a game, although his project is 
seemingly the Jess ambitious one: 
Jo provide as. “he says, “an 
extended gloss on that phrase, ‘the 
romantic side of f run lifer things'”, 
ft!', 1 concludes the preface to 
» , H ? e; 11111 slnco that gloss 
R implicitly relevant to Dickens's 
attracrerisitc style, the applicability 
il vsun ! 5 “tutiy is potentially 
quite brontl. 

.J*' 6 central port of Newsom’s 
argiunent, that Freud’s def in Irion 
he i_. uncanny ” as an experience 
* which the familiar suddenly 
incomes strange or forbidden can 
rL“ ■ “?• an -equivalent to “the 
omanne side of familiar things”, 
iffipwd foi l in a phapter which 
i ma, V. 1116 repetitions and 
i>araiieis_ within the structural con. 

of S1 m l r. e Hl ' st monthly number 
ha»« i ' House — connections that 
Wo.,, K reat jy been analysed at 
ii'fij 1 ^ otlier Dickeus crrtics, but 
n iT^ Newsom , turns to the specific 
Pamiu se o£ lowing how die un- 
am har or • romantic ” (or unheim. 
dll and ihe familiar (or heim- 
knr a 1 * ,i‘ 8 P°atedly made equiva- 
inrlho- t 8htl P tor on. the uncanny 
t*nr! i ^ ot,i numerous addirioital 
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portraitiire in i lit., ch.iritcier uf 
Esther Summerson. 

Twu fui'lliei' L'liapters have much 
uf interest, but their connections 
with the eurlier clinpiers arc a bit 
tenuous. In a “ biographical excur- 
sion ", Newsom finds sources for 
Bleak House iu Dickens’s life at 
the time, his “ fascination with 
paradoxical suites of conscious- 
ness ", his father’s death in 1851, 
and a passage in Pictures (ram 
Italy in which un ancient concierge 
shows the lni|uisiiion dungcun at 
Avignon. Ncwsum m-gues in a 
rather far-fetched manner that this 
old woman can be seen as a source 
of aspects of Esther Summerson, 
Mrs Kouncewell, Mr Bucket, and 
(more convincingly) Mile Ilor- 
tcnsc. The argument of the final 
chapter, an at tem dl tu place Bleak 
House in “the novel tradition” as 
Dickens’s “most nuvolistic novel", 
is ingenious, but its conclusion Is 
otiose. To claim tlmr Bleak House 
is supremely nnvelistic because it 
synthesizes the greatest number of 
generic elements and demonstrates 
most dearly the instability of the 
novel form, is a curious way of 
ousting the u realists " from “the 
reigning position they have tradi- 
tionally occupied as the only highly 
serious practitioners of the 

f ;enre and in any case, this reign 

tas been over for some time. 

As a result of pursuing multiple 
aims withip a brief study, Newsom 
lias fallen shun of a full treatment 
jOf his subject. His is none the less a 
stimulating hook, and (except for 
an allusion to u “ Grandfather 
Trent ” in The Old Curiosity Shop) 
generally n scholarly one. Barry 
Westburg ulso pursues multiple 
aims, though it is easier to hold in 
mind the main throad of his argu- 
ment, even if thut argument at 
rimes becomes extremely murky. A 
bald summary, however! is likely to 
moke the book seem a good deal 
mord simplistic tluin it is. Thus, 
there enn lie little qiiurrel over the 
claim i Iiu i Oliver Twist dues nut 
develop significantly, hi the course 
df his novel, tlint David Copper- 
Field dovelops but rcpeatodly looks 
back to his past, or that Pip of 
Great Expectations by contrast 
looks towards the future and deve- 
lops iu a more linear, less obsessi- 
vely repetitive fashion. Yet the in- 
terest of Wcstliurg's book lies more 
in the texture and particulars than 
in the outline <rf his argument. 

A “ confession " Is defined by 
Westburg as an ultompt to see an 
individual's life in a series of inter- 
related singes, nnd to mako sense 
pi that entire life os a process of 
development. But he immediately 
fudges the question, of how a con- 
fession r1 fiction relates to tlie life 
of its author, by saying that 
n Dickons evidently did hot need to 
write eutobiogruphy ”, but “ could 
instead write confessional narra- 
tives of development ". Since it is 
tbe fictionality of these narratives 
which this critic ultimately 
stresses, tbe meaning of “ confes- 
sion " as an examination of one’s 
own life is confused. Some readers 
of Dickens may, as well, be put off 
by Wcstburg’s assertion that only 
hi Oliver Twist, David Copperfield 
and Great Expectations did the 
novelist “ ever penetrate deeply 
enopgli into the significance of 
individual stages, or .treat 
• thoroughly enough the cpmtecdoqs 
■ of. rho VarlOuS stages in the Ufflipf., 
one character,' tb offer tis the' truth 
of a whole life in the way that 
more recognizably confessional 
writings do Esther Summerson’s 
narrative in Bleak House— a con- 
fessional fiction if there over was 
one — is dismissed casually on< the 
basis' of Robert Gary's description 
of her as a “ thin verbal mask” for 
the author (althotKh ' Westburg 
otherwise rejects, jGuns's realist 
bias) j and ..JLoufsa Gradgyiijd, 
Arthur 'Clongaittt and Eugene 
Wrpybprn ore hot mentioned. 1 


while at ilii.- sinii' rime ti tiring its 
formation IJIririMiuly, Wvsrluirg 
cljinu, t lie rc-furniaiiun uf this 
cimsciuiisness ends in self-decep- 
tion, for David's imprisonment in a 
pattern of repetition is nut really 
escaped with the marriage to 
Agnes, which " confirms nur suspi- 
cion that, if die hero of a novel uf 
a senrimeiiml education cannot get 
past die .stage of such sexless ideal- 
ism, he is an apprentice who can 
never hc-emne a miistei ". 

Not all nf Wesrhurg's insights 
into On rid Copperfield are new, 
but they are presented in an orig- 
nal framework thut enriches our 
reading of the novel, though any 
reader will find particular interpre- 
tations to disagree with. The treat- 
ment of Great Expectations is less 
full of good tilings, if unly because 
this novel lius been so extensively 
written about. However, Westburg 
purs a challenging, if rather con- 
fusing, general argument : this 

novel is “at once ethically neutral, 
message less about life, and yet still 
significant as an aesthetic confes- 
sion . . . about, and by means of 
art". And the substance of that 
confession, which must be inter- 
preted by the reader, is the artifi- 
ciality of fiction, the difference be- 
tween real lives &nd the elabora- 
tely “plotted connections” among 
lives In the novel. As T look over 
Wcstburg's- concluding pages on 
Great Expectations, I find myself 
wondering if this critic is not 
simply adopting a complicated 
manlier of saying that tbe novel 
confesses, finally, after the pre- 
tences of the previous confessional 
works, to its own falsi tv. If the 
novel is “ noni instructive with regard 
to real life ", then the very idea of 
mimesis has been abandoned ; such 
earlier attempts tu reconcile Dick- 
ens’s grotesque-comic mode with 


8dV , r lon P elema "» m rite ridvel' °" B ' character;^ offer « rtie’hrf 
fascinating demonstration ol ' of a *W* ,] ? e J" the way that 
l, °w uiicunuv/cftnnv 4n Fnolich more recognizably confessional 
Eg!f M ^imlichiheimlich gX in wririnp do Esther Summerson’s 
“enpan, despite the absence of narrative in Bleak House— a con- 
trua etymological 'parallels fessionai fiction if there ever was 

i- one — is dismissed casually on< the 
CrLS Sl "5>srif , ed in quab- basis' of Robert GarfS’s description 
Srtnv l£ d .i. of the un- of her os a “thin verbal mask” for 
ere*',, L s ^ es5!ng i, he tension ^ audl0r (oJchopah Westburg 
°f reEereh^(. t ”°r* p0 j inp ^ ng i frames : otherwise rejects, [Garfs’s realist 
m arter W oF iJ*- **“£ sI “P ] y a bias) and Louisa Gradgriqd, 
rc Pressod h,,? 1 ® * l et " Ta fj 16 Arthur Clonqam, ; and Eugene 
titniinE n °i n / Bnta “ Wrpybprn ere not mentioned. ' 

Btottn. « 8 MP in distorted forms, „ Jj 

ver y selves 4 i . seem Westburg's most challen^ng 

it u j an M > j8hous and strange”. And argument has to da with 1 meaning 
low *2. tlu s.wny, according to New- and. interpretation, fictionality and 
litv Ziehens captures the rea- real life. -To consider David Copper- 
.'ft"., 0 .® psychic and emotional field as a narrative wntteit, by. 
AiT 3 - AS interesting and original as David 14 a useful interpretive stra- 
•S-SESP 11 dlslu^o ”i*ns£ tegy, as- It enables the critic to 
rand largely familiar ground' bypass Dickens* own life, aqd Jo. 
^ does : not,. I fear, make it treot . the movel as a complex y 
hleal' ^romantic) in . discussing .mimetic vyork In whidt mmtots 
^ acfeL and . although -David*) : attempt -to make 

je^J^WWWedginent ot critical pre- sdnsq >of; hisl* : own .. life i is Mhe, 
l B orit 5 uaually scrupulous, ^ he domifi3nt subject.. As Westfejrg 

unaware pf Alex - : nicely ptus lt; In 
. tetay ..!]®* ^.very relevant ■ 1973 rehearsal oL ills Utej the ^P^rjator 
psychologist reforms .-hW ' udult cpnsdiousneSs 


psychological reality as Mark 
Spilka’s notion of “ projccrivo ” fic- 
tion — the characters being tu vary- 
ing degrees the product nf thu pm- 
r agonist’s funiusics — are disre- 1 

gardod (nit ltd ugh Wcxtburg eoj'Iieri 
mttfaes use of this very concept,' 
without referring to ^pilka). - 

I’m not quito sure what we are 
loft with, but I do know that it Is 
not an . absolutely compelling doc- 
trine. If, ns Westburg insists, a 
novel cannot Interpret itself, and 
thus the render must elicit the 
meaning, ho falls to acknowledge 
the inevitable subjectivity and vari- 
ety of interpretations. I, for one, 
cannot see Grant Expectations as 
being primarily about the writing 
of fiction, and Wcstburg’s argu- 
ment for this conclusion frequently 
slides awny into the unparapliras- 
able, if not Into the intense inane. 

Those two studies are both " psy- 
chological ”, but it Is Barry West- 
burg's book, with its dogged insis- 
tence on “development” and 
“ maturity ”, that comes closer to 
treating art as (self-) therapy, wh !, Ie 
Robert Newsom’s overtly Freudian, 
study, paradoxically, is more con-: 
sistently focused on the problem of 
Dickens's special artistic modes. 
These studies are complementary, 
for both are concerned with the 
truths peculiar to fiction, and 
Dickens on the Romantic Side of 
Familiar Things helps to Sill i*n die 
two largest gaps in Wesrhurg’s 
volume:- the dismissal - of -Bleak 
House, and die lack of --any consis- 
tent view of ' the affects upon tne 
reader' of ■ Dickons’® typical- hrrisric 
strategies in his later novels. 

Ono final point: Newsom In a 
long footnote describes ipy article, 
"Dickens' Excrediental : .Vision” 
(Victorian Studies, 1970). as labd- 
Mng Dickens an “ anal character ”, 
Tjn that article I was' concerned 
'with creative vision and tbe reflre- 
seithdoh of social aiid individual 
psychological . .patterns, ana not 
with ■biographical speculation, and 
■I . suspect, tiiat tne-i mteuhderitnftd- 
lirig. stems from , the dlf nctllty New- 
s 6m, like so many psychoanalytic 
critics, has in separating biography 
froin critical iqierpretadnn. ..West- 
burg, ' on tbe. other hand, is well 
aware of the theoretical problems, 
but offers the solution' of consider- 
ing Dickens’s novels ' as . being 
about fiction, rather, than, life, 
Since &; major coticoru of Dickens’s 
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( ITie loicsr fJiiticr in the Antcilcun So there are now mure than two 
piann-pfuyiiig world cooiconts die hours of NyiregyliA/i’s playing on 
emergence from obscurity of ilio disc, surely enough lo judge his 
sovemy-five-year-olil former child playing in pianist ic mid musical 
pianist Ervin Nyiregyluizi. terms. There can he little doubt 

Nylrcgylifel's life siory is de- r,,at hi , s ledinkal equipment is both 
pressing if not bizarre. He was horn natural and prodigious. Its natural- 
in Budapest in 1303, the son of a ,, . ess , ls demonstrated by the fact 
tenor father and an amateur pianist that c ' 1 °“ 1, . t ne L e8 T ,° practise a 
mother. He showed his musical ^reat deal 1 _ bt * ore he P ,a ySj even at 
abilities before ho could talk, and 8,1 a .E e when most pianists -find 
by the nee of five was already exacting mechanical tasks beyond 
studying the piano and composing. ™ eir 8f® s P-' f ts prodigality is demon- 
lie tijipearerl in a cvuiiinaiiri ijcrfonii- strnred by ihe extremes nf dynamic 
1/ / mi cc for Queen Afary at Buckingham nn “ tempo cuiitrasi m the pianist’s 
I I PhJul'C in 19.1 1, bat ut first played vas y coniiniuiu. 

' ] little pin fe*?ioiuilly. His giXis were, Bui these pianistic virtues come 
f limvever, widely recognized; Gdza to seem prinmive and even uncouth 
Rdvdsz.’s The Psychology of a Musi- if one’s concern us u listener is 
cal Prodigy (1925) gives a good with the music m idler than 
indication of Jiaw they were thought the playing. Unfortunately the 
of ut the time. If the comparisons works which Mr Nyiregyhdzi has 
lvirh Mozart rend strange ly today, chosen to play are all too often 
there can still be little doubt as to pieces which snow Liszt at his flnsli 
the young Nyiregyh Art's precocity. and maudlin worst, and their dr- 
ill IS20 he came to America to cuIa,ion , or V he,ie CBU on, y 

make his New York debut at Car CHS ? 8 sb f 8dow 00 cbe composer’s 
iltfgie Hall Thnugh he did achieve emire **»««««. Liszt’s strengths 

some success, his career ns an adult -*■*■ — " 

was nipped in ihe bud by conflicts ^ ■ 
wiih malingers— a not nukimwii ex- . rr. it' 

perience for solo musicians— and, 
ii»ie suspecis. an unwillingness on 
the ppii of an American audience 
in tin? [iruress nf acquiring cultural 
Mipltislic.ilion Id inks* NyiregvlnSzi’s 
paniciijar brand nf piamstic self- 
i‘\|ji es>iuii 1 1 nil c scriuus-ly. 

Eventually lie moved in the West 
Const, where he became submerged 
in the Holly wood swamp. He was 
barely able to support himself by 
playing jobs iu ihc movie studios: 
for example, bis were the hands 
which appeared oil the screen as 

Chopin's in A Song to Remember — _ 

the fuce was Cornell Wilde’s and : 

the sound of Josfi Hiirbi's. Always in •« ni: c< r,.i;„ .... . 

neotl of female companionship, lie draaine . Flor ^ li,gl t 

i gained mpo wives and lost six by &onQr U922 ) !? 
‘,dbec09i : ind fiiree bv death. .Ha' 5®?i T ,” by Rudolf 
d^nTn lot, ‘and?W? J*e: We #a ■ ane ^ote about. a- to 

neur-vugraiit, Thaitgli he continued * 1 

tu play, for forty years be did tint P tl £ontc. Four \ 

even own a piuito. <»; . literature mspirod by the om 

. ilt’itriige am* Wirkiingsgeschichtu v 

His move back mtn the i limallaht ViU ( 369ns lefeh 96 illustrations, i 
begun with a concert in. 1973 at tho fug. DM 38), ft \ s {ftc second of un 

programme of music which has ■ 

always bean particularly close to his 

heart, including examples of what • , , ■ 

are now to most music lovers among f *1 AVniAfl A m f 1 , 
tho lesser-known pieces, of Franz VJIUI JdlUIIC IU V/ 
Liszt. Iii the audience. wns a pinnq 

A cassette Oii the assumption that Vasari’s 
,3,q JSWta « f tW« amatour second thouglus about tho date of 
™JS5S£ efforts came to the Gioiglone’s birth were niore acnir- 
at ten tie n of Gregor Benko, a guid- ate tlian his first (1478. not 1477 Y 


lay in his innovative compositional 
techniques, his gift for melody, and 
his ability lo make the piano sound 
both lyrical and brilliant: liis de- 
fects — overwhelmingly present in 
Mr Nyiregyhiizi’s favourite music — 
lay in a tendency to superficiality* 

spurious religiosity and cloying sen- 
timentality. 

The pianist plays these works — 
which include the two St Fronds 
Legends, Ids own transcriptions of 
die symphonic poem Hamlet and 
the March of the Three Holy Kings 
from Hie oratorio Christ us, and 
oLher shorter pieces— in a wayward 
rhythmic style, striking huge 
clusters of notes at tremendous 
volume, and generally emphasizing 
the power of die pi;uia to impress 
and even shock, rather than 'its 
ability to communicate and clarify 
large-scale nuisicaJ structure. The 
general impression one gets from 
Mr Nyiregyhftzi’s playing is that lie 
has Found in the music only the im- 
provisatory and theatrical aspects 
inherent in romantic harmonies and 


pi am stze roulades t 0 l_ 
gether and in 0 iie sittSfV' fc 
record sides mark a lht!e ‘it 
sum downhill from y pro 8rt’- 

limetothereain^^ 

being mm^handised 

Seasan^s a ^tbe^ B ?d 

men on. It may be thouffi ph ^ 
thougJi curious 
Records is selllne t 

blamed with Iff pLS?* 

vemsement for the prJwii^ 
t|. 0 Ne,o York 
. dwhobo pianist”, andatiSaJ 

HI the npnoram™, U..« 


the Life Force 

By Brigid Brophy 


‘Here Is a disease to which plays 
it veil as men become liable with 
iivtncing years. In men it is 



Blissfully exhausted, Fiordiligi collapsed on the chuite-htieuc *' a 
Wilder m ami for Cos! fun tiute : Mozarts Rushing* 
a n ou « lio b P Rudolf Hans Brn tsch. This storu is nn Juhn. 


the Muslc-thaaire Institute at the University of Uuwuiith. 


Giorgione in Castelfranco 


devoted to 1 [he preservation and re- 
vival of die pinna's good old days. 


P 1 * 1 ! *be technical sections of 
rue three-volume catalogue were 
available when I visited the exliild- 


de«6ie<t to the preservation and re- lasting until tho end of September' « , ™ lerestl,,g * 
vival of die pianos good old days, heljj in various locations around the , 0n ty *^ e technical sections of 

Benko was enraptured by Nyiregy. ^ Qwm w ^ era ha was bom, Castel- 1 e 'Y olun J e . catalogue wero 

hdzi, whom he found a . true relic / ra8C0 Veneto, and with a series of ® wh ^ n 1 visited the exliibi- 

'oE the roipanric nineteenth century, conferences— -two at Castelfranco l 1 ^’ Ap .?. rt fr0,n these there was 
largely as a result of Henke's in- ” , > 8 », art-historical one last May l,,y ge > “lustrated, but slightly con- 

tO rest, die 1973 recital tapes, along an0t J iei ‘ this month on the lire- 5S?,2£ B l, tde to the exhibition, 

with some 1974 studio performances, ,atur( 5» drama and rtmsic of GJor- wnlcfi seemed to offer potted ver- 

; appeared commercially on the Des- ? one s «me. Another series of 8 °* what the main catalogue 

-mar label. This recording, although lectures given in Venice. wUI , eventually accomplish at 

nL C ^.! r ^S„ s ???J,Lf ora P 8n ^ B l?d One of the posters that KSJSkfc 11 r . esuJt *. * h . B 


who take pla„op«5 T»*E& m S£ SSi in th™ G f ^ 

Schnnh* am0l ] g tficin . WBS Harold th . ls nor man y oth er works antique torsos are 3 displayed ^as 

Schonberg, the music critic of Giorflione were to be seen, well as musical w’ > as 

JhtaJI. 6 Af ^ 0n the evi ' litflrnwf magnificent Castelfranco such as Colon ne's^Hupnerotomachia 


‘of! stipend^ from the Ford 

■ PWT?" PUllkaly sponsor 


enzi’s jDa agricul- 
beautifully illus- 


DEUTSCH 


jd Arch 


atory, also 
buOt into 
y;wall 5 . In 
a coloured 
Giorgione’s 


Nyiregyhfizi is pleased with £» 
reputarion, but one may K 
mitted some doubt as totbe £ 

jfdfgSur pa,d for wi * 

. beyond the tragedy d h 
pianists life — a tragedy 

only seems compounded by Mm 
sent notoriety— a further quj L 
must be raised: whet doeslinai 
that an old man can be raised fica 
the depths by the performance, n 
mutter how astonishing and (rat- 
ine, of deservedly forgotten rnosk? 
Perhaps the most plausible npLui 
lion for this twin resurrection ii 
che present vacuum in musical ct» 
position, ns demonstrated by tb 
almost total failure of music writw 
in the last generation to find t 
wide audience among music lorai 
or even practising musicians. It it 
tins vacuum which liaJ funbertf 
the exhmistion, through ovtr-pe 
forma nee, of a standard ninetaai- 
century repertory, and pronpotl 
the frenzied search for the» 
among the old rather thu la 
now among the new. It Is & 
hopo of Mr NvlregyhW# hicto 
that jaded critical palates A 
npnthetlc audiences alike will «■ 
pond commcrciolly to this hsa 
mining of the past. One law 
knows whether or not to wishtha 
well iu their quest. 


i the play was dating grievously 
ia 1930 when Noel Coward was en- 
jcying a reputation for being 
highly up to the minute on the 
tuengih of just such scenes as the 
tableau on which The Philanderer 
iptni (“A lady and gentleman are 
ailing lovo to one another in the 
bring room of a flat in Ashley 
Gardens. ... It is post ten at 
right”). And by 1978 Shaw’s fear 
tbit the play would date in propor- 
wo as It hud been topical in 1893, 
ie year in which he wrote it but 
Idled lo get it put on, has been 
Wed by die whirligig of social his- 
Jay. Women have achieved social 
aucjpaUon almost as often as the 
Riling class, each time with uni- 
kiuI amnesia of its ever having 
lipped before. As a result. The 


[fttoderer prances onto the too 
wattage of the Lyttelton Theatre 


a the most topical as well as the 
tamest and the most thoughtful 
pity ui towi, and the audience 

II(JIV nrmt ride it-cml* « 


ewly provides itself with simul- 
aowus mental translation facilities 
fctraterpret “the New Woman” 
H the Liberated woman. 



Fifty 
years 
on . . . 


The Pftitotderer was Opus 4 of the 

^School. 8 school that existed f uonne rnnteinps, the French thmt >■<>>* , 

5f t y reen Shaw a "d w iterniar years, With her fiist hushand %nrh!, r ^ le s ^ ,brette °/ the 

^Ru3»L?‘ I u 1 ? ste , d on & Hll here suggests that the rumour hi Gm ^ v ~ whMe exvression 

their incompatibl- true. Pnntenms’s brluftmt jealousy was 


SteMn/ k.Jr;r its un- 

E nf^ eet ) Widowers' Houses 
ZX&ZZS** Profession. Shaw 

■ Sie asp,red t0 bclon S 

Put leJ nf 0 °. r movement — a 

Erf nL?! soci8l «t conviction 


t ... auLmjisi conviction 
■5b^“hflar e tL PC ^ m 5 nt: . 1,0 


comedies that he wrote for tier as wYlltt hZhlT f. u f. cess \ on Pt musical 


x.iivmiiv ; uiu toujis or mis amatour second thouglus about tho date of specialized exhibit 

rotordkt** efforts came to the Gioi gloiiQ's birth were ££r* «?«i «««i f- „ ,0 ^ sl ? lie house or rudin- 
□t tent ion of Gregor Benko, a guid- ate tlian his first (1478 not 1477 ^ S enalysis^ of Ginrgiona's pic- 

^B^it pf tho International Piano its fifth contemu-y Is bring cirieSl W 5 f f theso Venetian paW 

saSnj,ss frjfcsia 1 0,1 ovcr tho ^ 


• ' - , rciiciuiil IJUI11C- 

logs, gatiiered front od-1 over tho area, 
are most interesting. 


organized by Lionello Pifypl, <! f / h 
cated to the court of C^ H1 ? 
Cornnro, Queen of Cyprus, wnew ® 
some maps and drawings was slow 
the Bnrco, the large country ti® 
that she built for herself- 
1490s. What remains of U ■ 
row of buildings, partly 
partly elegant open loggMi ! 
frescoed inside and out (** Jw™ 
on one wall, Daphne ctasw “J 
Apollo on another) 'and wm.p 


PItom ,,6h “ ^ 

L°j a ca H se - Even- l " 1 '” 1 " 

i 521* 85 a , ut , hor ond his l wie , the cloctor * A farce can’t Philanderer and 

, aa he] I >less tools, have had » cruel a neat ending T , ” J1 , 
i derer himself, Leonao-d Rosalind’s dismissal of Phoebe, „„„, e I i' eHSOn he did not was. I sus- 

Is a sketch for Tanner b<? , Shaw s final stage direction Jf® ' ignorance not of the diversity 

« ^Sketch of Shaw (he lookJ admits Julia’s “keen sorrow". of wompn but of contracepHon. 

Sh By t " 8 he created Tenner, SfiPj ! «&£ 
‘he vivisectina An*, dnmnshc h> Ipsi if Inum nf- ftia l«.u p.. ... lll6 


Apuiiu un unutuci ; r ■ .u 

store agricultural 

seemed a long way from wAWjJJ 

but a discovery ' none t^ . 1 ^' 

thanks to his birthday celebr9il wW ' 


John Dixon Hunt 


n* again' ^ ■ tne him. But the Life Force makes him tent; I waraot sterile T wp« n n ; 

h iffwifaS ho suc e cu i? b ’ b8cause « also wants him homosexual.” Neithl? ms ^a care 

^ Jar&4T&wis 1,a r :rf e? 1 

» still a successful play has a dated patch, it is not Production at the -National 

— where Shaw located it, in the char- irll tr £ ^.admirably faithful. The 

l nn..,> Tl. ,T doctor 'S SllHnP.rnnm JJ I 


hf'Jh FeiUng te viewed the F.url 
of Konuldshiiu's hiugnifluj id Cur- 
jy”/? 1 " ll,C 11 ‘ S jo. 

If, finally, we attempt to Hjqiidisc 
Wie powers and mentality of this 
remarkable man, we can hardly fall 
to be struck with the precocity of 
Jus youth and the img rowing ness of 
his mind. “ Boyishness” we ute told 
again uivd again nf his liunmnr; bov- 
a c « rl8l, il,v showed it to lie with 
the Amir; and every essentia I ti-.tii 
of Hlie Viceroy was pioved years 
bofore at tlie Union, nml is stuiniu-d 
un the records of the Cunning Club. 

Iii short, the rinwt-r nurtured bv 
Oscar Browning ami Jowett flowcrvil 
early and struck no deep roots. His 
mind, drawing power from his do- 
vo turns vitality, wns exulted rut her 
than imaginative, lofty rmliur limn 
broad, encyclopaedic rather ili-jii 
piercing. Ceaselessly ardent in pur- 
suing knowledge, he won her Icsi 
by power of thought than by act of 
Slonhj he liked his horivnus hard 
and firm, and his verities documen- 
ted. We see him, watch in hand, us 
he swings in the nut ascending in 
the monastery on Mount Athus, or 
as the stone hurtles down the pre- 
cipice; everything is noted, emnnci-- 
nted and applied, whether Bubu 
adjectives, the history of the Kow- 
tow, the surname of “ the PrivnLe 
or the Buffs", or the minor epic 
of Napoleon’s billiard lable. Tim 
hand that uprooted a parity must tear 
also the drapings off nivscerv. mid 
he who redeemed the Residency 
from squalor must explain away the 
Singing Sands. 

Macaulay’s mental confidence was 
warmed by tihe stream of-his.ninuiy, 
kindliest, nature: Wo/sey’s pa inn, 
and circumstance were mixed with . 
human day : -^ut about Curzon's 
work and writing there is a stress 
jvldeh makes It, if in one sense 
higher, less sane and enduring. 
Megalomania, or the wish to excel 
others, would be partial charges, 
and unjust ; for he did not merely 
see himself in the mirror thut he 
pressed upon nature. Nor is the 
cheap reproach of "aristocracy." to , 
the point ; he was lou deeply rend . 
in’ tne lore of power nor to' know 1 
where it was contained, and did lie 
not lead the revolt of the eldor sons 1 
against their relegation to rite i 

Lords ? There was, rather, iii him a 
spaoies of conservative Calvinism — * 

a sense of the ordained fate and I 

duty laid upon great peoples nnd t 

ruling desses to inherit the earth. i 

The Almighty, he iold the. Indian r 

Civil- Service, had set their hand 
upon ** tihe greatest of His ' £ 

ploughs”. With wliat spontaneity 1 

the words "corps d’dllte ,r fell from- 1 
him when he spoke o-f the English t 
in India ! . , . [ 

He belonged to ait- age which has 
disappeared In a bloodless revolu- | 
tion, and lived into one of those 
periods in which old landmarks I 
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*T/Xal Oxford 
University 
1978 Press 

Germany 186G-1945 

Gordon A. Craig 

The brief history of united 
Germany lasted only seventy-five 
years and died in 1945 in Ihe 
rubble of Berlin. Gordon Craig 
chronicles lhat history, from 
Bismarck and the weaknesses 
of the political structure he 
created, to Hitler and Ihe lurid 
siory of his regime. While paying 
close attention to Ihe policies of 
the period and to Ihe men. the 
parlies, and the pressure groups 
that charted Germany's course in 
domestic and foreign affairs, he 
Is concerned also with the 
evolution of economic and social 
forces In the age of industrialism. 
Imperialism, and finance 
capitalism. £10 Oxford Hit, lory 
of Modem Europe -* 


The Great Explorers; 
The European 
Discovery 
of America 

Samuel Eliot Morison 

This id a one-volume 
abridgement ol the lale 
Professor Morison's highly- 
praised history of the European 
discovery of America. 'Morison 
can make you feel what it must 
have been Pike to set sail over 
the rim of the known world in a 
Dutch cog or a Spanish caravel, 
with maps full of holes and 
guesses and a frightened ship's 
company’ The Scotsman 
Illustrated £6,95 


jisiajgSS 


* tat 

j&SVal 


impresario, to put JvJWf*' hiiwjp: 'ftWjred fcn ’ ffia 
an advertisement B™ »"°* b 7- the character Shaw 


«n- 

iQ.wwk H 


position 
rlally in 


£ 

• goN?,-® 

•' ; " •■((555 

M 

.TUT • 


il nes . in snaw's appearance of ,i am not m a- position 

• : assuming that .the Life. Force drives 12 t6 ^ Th? pacing (especially- id 
all women, ana only women, to nest 7 1 8 an d me acting 

■■■ * breed. Chgrtprb sdl) exists (espeplalry by the two wMnep) are 
; \ In, his thousands, but nowadays half 8 0od ■ gflQfl enough, indeed, to make 
of them: are women. , yop fprgef wur. surroundings aud’ 

- Shaw knew-. ^ny women who 

' would no more suffer romance or a nation al *ea(re “S' 

« fVtSKSSt S »' 


seir. indeed, the jealousy scerle in 

■ bSfed^on aW " ’ 

, life by . one of Shaw's lovers when " . m ' ■' ^ 

j 8he found hlrti with another, , the The Italian Minify of Cultural 

second being the actretfs Florence Heritage, the Civic CotmdJ of 

Fflrt*. Ar whnni 1 £nnur eaM t-Viof* aha *.l_ ».>■ -■ - .»» 


m r #.> 







1 i . : «*iura man bBsanova or ^raits nar- oi ,500|QD0 lire land a trophy fof .a. 

3P' |' | ; r m\ . Ptogr a Qime note, Latin composition, in jjfose or !fn< 

IS- ■ T- . Michael Hplrayd t$\s this scene , verse; secbhd prize of 250,000 
-SR . .5 .' j Unl ^ ue , ifl that.' it . Mrtly . repro- lire ,and XaUVar medbk The tiim- 
' : V a , drf mane incident that actu- petition i s pp?n v to. Lktln. scholars, 

* V a,l y took plfece ”. He must have for. tpadtew of ,Ladn, classical studatts 

TT*.. . . gotten . - ; the wrestlltig-on-the*ofa arid any. orher similarly. Suitable : 
sf ® ne „ ln The Apple Carti wfalch had candidates, These may. enter -pufe-. 
KHt 4 ! - } t*-. j; ( actyalW wken place 1 bMween . Shaw • cations Issued 5 iA 1 ! B77: or/ 1978? pro! 

■ '■'-'" ' And Mrs Patrick Cpdinbell.) Had-- vfded'thev ■fiasto hot. nre'vfduslv .H phh : 


they , 'ware .afiehfiriwis i , rather -. thin 
moral' nawa ; and .in tompen^atiod 
he laved in an armoury of endow- 
1 meats and ideals. If pride of race, 
if love of country, if worship of 
beauty and power, if- glory. in action 
- are still to be held possessions of. 
p*eat price, Ctuzon wiH live long 
In the English .mind as one who . 
held these things up to idolatry.- Tbe. 
penalty that such a worshipper may 
be, end perhaps should lio, dskcd tO ' 
pay in his own person He paid' to 
the uttermost farthing; a^d -tha 
cosmos In " which he projected 'his 
too much ■ deliberated eap'-'wss' a 
perpetual and an adtofnfid inis go of 
his country. 

awarded a prize, they Imve net the 
character of reviews, critical’ edl- 
ttona, comments, or books intended' >• 
for educational lyse. The essays; oil 
I^tin language or litei’afeu re, may. bb 
submitted In Latin,' and 'also in' . 
Italian, French,. Spanish; English or! 
German. Eactt can df date mby- enter / 
only 'one work. ; Entries, 1 in five 
copies, 1 should be seat by' registered- 
KKf, to Istituto di dtiidl Roman]. 


■ Jutland and After, 
i May 1916- 
; December 1916 

Volurtielil 

of From the Dreadnought 
to Scdpa Flow , 

Arthur J. Marder 

In the twelve years since 
Jutland and After was published,. 
Professor Marder has amassed 
a Considerable amount of new 
material, from personal < 

reminiscences as well as books 
■ and articles. This new material 
fills In gaps and further clarifies 
his authoritative account of the 
battle, illustrated £9.50 

Flowering Plants 
of the World 1 
Edited by V. ft. Hey wood' - 

./ Wowp'rlng plant^ or 
ahglosperms, are the dominant 
group of.plants on earth today, 
occupying a place in the plant - . . . . 
.. i world con) parable to that held by' 
mammlals 1 In the 'animal kingdom. . 
'There artf&t least 250,000 ' • ’ 

Species pf flowering plants . ' ' ' : 
grouped lihto between 250 and, . 
35p families, dndthls book 
. descrlbe^-'ahd lyitoftetete In full 
...colour thej great majority. £7,9S 

-i - , j. 

MSn ind the Stars 

jHanbd^jf Brown 

Why do we look at the slars ? 

. .They have been a source of ■ r ;. ■ 
• delight artd wonder tb man since 
. primitive times, but does the 
slutfy of; stars have any use? The* 

, . author Bejgout to show that it 
' does, that^8irpriotny has always 

been relevant to practical 

.matters, and that the results are 

Important, and familiar to us ell. 
jlJUalreted 55,95.0' 


i,.-'* .. , 


. I !• i '■ 
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Two poems by Stanley Moss 


The Debt 


The swathes and the tunnels 

By Arnaldo Momigliano 

I am not sure n J 
■UUM his hisioriaoirfo l*** 

studied from rri,,,;... ‘-"'-i 



To the Editor 


v •• 

■frtfiir. 


1 owe a debt to the night. 

/ must pay it hack, darkiws s fur darkness 
plus interest. 

1 must make something nut of almost mulling, 

/ can’t pay back by just not sleeping 

night after night. I hear them screaming 

in the streets of New York , “ VV'/itrt ? What ? What ? 

I can't write a check to the night, 

or a promissory note : “ I'll write snugs.’’ 

Only the nightmare is legal tender. 

I bribe owls. / appeal 

to creatures of the night : " Help me 

raccoons, catfish, snakes ! ” 

/ my head in the tunnel of a raccoon, 
pick up u fish spine in my mouth. 

Perhaps the nig/tl will accept this ? 

Dying is my only asset. 

These days driving along / turn tip niv bright s. 

I lone and am grateful for anything Umt lights 
the darkness : matches, fireworks, fireflies. 

Mu friend who's been to Antarctica 
tells me against the icc when the sun is high 
you see the shadow of the earth. 

The night, after all is just a shadow . , . 

The debt keeps mounting. 

I try to repay something by remembering 
my Dante, the old five and ten t him sand lira notes 
had Dante's face etched on the front. 

(/ bought that cheap). Hard cash to the night 
is finding our what f do not want to know 
about myself, no facts acceptable, 

— a passage through darkness, 

where one I stop in ask . “ IV Ay ? Whet ? ” 

is always myself, / ctmiior ri’iMjemzc. 

If only I could coin nightmares ; 

— a barnyard in Asia, 

the last dog and cat betrayed, tire no more. 

A small herd of three-legged blind cows 
still&ives milk. 


Hi:NYS HAY : 

Annalists and Historians 
2 1 Spy. Mu i ll uun. £6. 


uiicc nil the acLiuil writing uf his- 
tory 

Il Is cleur what Huy dislikes — ■ 
rliu tdlugftrily I'hcruricHl lii.storluns 
or Gn*ucu anti Home und the 
spuculurivc chiMiloyliiiis nntl philoso- 

nli.it-o nf likrm-ir of imu ■il'rtiilininii 



wx-ll 4 to overcome die obstacles chroniclers and modern 
which in consequence bar their way quartans, his first allegiance 


guidance in medieval chroniclers, 
Kviiufesaiice historians mid seven- 
icuiiiii-ceiiint'y scholuis which they 
are entitled t« expect from Professor 
Huy — nml they will of course enjoy 
his company. But the obstacles 
placed ut the beginning are very 
real, and il is my contention in this 
review Hull they affect also what is 
good und sound in the rust of the 
hunk. 


Socrates 


" 0W men co «tatt- Tnroiir*? Irwm. now intn ire Socrates an instrumentalist was a genoinly the richest idauid h }Y Mu mortal 


'fiWsJSr in htr aii 


S „'1™ VW ’ , hls *5* j.tane to bow out. So I expect 

WHICH in consequence om u.u„ «« », a is to ■ ° E **»' # !0 b ? ? y J?H re , s j? nns ?. ■"<*! 

through these two chapters, they will those his tor bins who provide plenty ( d f r J SSSISSmPK^ WSS ifsi5« ief * addressmfi onIy 

find in die rest of the book the of facts. Within this category ho V* “2™*/ s “ or Fueter njjfeatttl issue. 

.settles for those, such as W. Robert- *7* interplay of zJMx wiue on its own account 

soil and Gibbon, who combine facts H *°Sy and ideology, or, nundpi Socrates does not give two 
into large pictures of social and of objective research ud wtJsjKi He *«"“ 11 only « » "‘eons 
political life. The final section of concerns which has so f« kallpfloess. [f a scoundrel's life 
the hook which deals with diem "W" characteristic of him more happiness, 

is ton short to leave a precise « \^1 ‘ !b have been B scoundrel on 

imnrcssion hut it would seem that chapters of this book eg ft&pnoral principle. But time and 

ifay S, RoborSn a, “ Gibbon clu-o.’icles .„d Ren.tawES* L» *»«»- Socraie, ri.k, 

nnt because they were vitally P* 11 “ s they are ui mfontae^tkig , ; 0 do. die morally 

interested in what a iiiodoru civiliza- 
tion should be, but because they 
mude history “ difficult und techni- 
cal Though he duly appreciates 


and acknow- 

mutes * ™ i,,tn . noo^inwSS instl 'o*nentaiist was "a ^winVfiw ridVcsi 0lv *'‘ Memorial’' Fund. T t |£ 

IvhI® , .., ui.^ k ■«* ^uhnfedi month, has gone on long Sinn then I have f^f'c today, because j.! N«» ^ Iid . lon i 1 n *" k Ltd, 16 Shepherds 

. We 

uppreciaie it if subscribers 
would sav whether they would like 
rn attend the service of dedication, 
tor iJiinsileii Church is not large 
iino luimhurs may have to he 
1 1 miiud. 


onjong S' tte e e S r ,U - dien I have Mldhmd TEi iSTlt SE&Ji 

S 3^“™a?S&iSErtSi ™ lrl > .Mr o,v„ L^ SPl,,,e 


oneself tnr . ee 1 reacl1 (independently) the 
time * am . e Judgment. He would be well 
advised to cut hie i n »n. SE 1 ' 


would 


Sed E0 cut . flis lo sses now. The 
operation would leave hint still 
£■’ "*•*■ T,, « wealth of sound 
jdtas and arguments in his book 


c r , . PEARL BINDER. 

s Inn Square, London VVC1. 


Christina Stead 

= ld benefit die ^W. ' « ef cjjnree Ueli gI „ed 


of 

Her 


Thu ubs Lacies take the fiirni of 
whui suoin to me ill-conceived state- 
ments. Hay is sure that “ most 
chtssicul historians are bail his- 


t . do die 

in acute remarks, appnr u «3tnbld tiling, and at the last iic 
ho lacking in principles towing .^ ,at jt will cost his 

tion of the material. ws — ic u -■ 


Huy finds confirnndoD A A 



GREGORY VLASTOS. Chrlsttaa " Stead's h l!irty 

pepurtment of Philosophy, hi?*R? nd I ./!^ t f 0lw (Seprem- 

Ihuvcrsny of California, Berkfe 

ever, Anne Uuchgne seems to 

T Ji-iti me— merely because these books 

Lettuces il 

n , Christina Stead’s writings 

Sir,— Jack Lindsay, like G. S. femiSS l,Sl w2 y ' even P rin,a,, i | y M 

Lli?' . L . * at more, it is ob. 


JOHN BETjl-MAN. 

peter pears. 

PETEK OWEN. 

ROBERT GITTINGS. 
JON STALLWORTHY. 
NORAH SMALLWOOD. 
JAN PARSONS. 
JOHN BELL. 
NORMAN PRINT. 
{Vicar uf Duusden) 
DENIS MORI ARTY. 


MBaMH'lffCH 


litiinan .subject is consiiiiiu-rf hv die 
very entrance of Linguuge inui ii^ 
consciousness. Indeed it j-. s U i K k- 
ing that there is no nu-minu uf rhu 
profoundly differem aiiim.k-. ij.cn 
inward language in the two naili 
ttons, tltc one treating ii as a forma] 
system comtolled and used hv die 
individual, the other regarding it as 
a vehicle of cultural and sexual 

'ih= C s r ubjec t muLlle ' J,,U 
Fn .short there is u wesilth r.f 
aiguments to be ennsiderec] : vei 
he rut on forsakes them in f.iviim- 
nk derisive humour anil tin- , L -,. e 
dismissal: "the view uf du- 

w C .?M Cl °“ S ?.* 3 " hlilgllStyu ’ V, 

woi t hlcss ii nut .suppleintmuil bv .t 
pi oper rlicory of language ”. Suruli- 

T V TJ,’, Sc 'r on wouJJ "« want 

to exclude the use of the term 
language and aJJ we intui tivelv 

iiitdersiajid 0 f a it from thenrctical 

tn?r XSe - in . J a,, 8°« perhaps more 
famll.ar to him, the “ fanguaue * 

taken 6 1 ! red,cate calculus musi ha 
taken as somewhat metaphnncnl. 
jl an y, case, Sermon shrinks fn 


l bplalninu himself, he says time Kirk, simply does not understand . ,inis [- What is more, it is ob. 
nihae lifeand-death decisions Dctienne’s argument (Letters Sep! JjJJ* / A™* Duchfine’s defini- 
Ififi 1 SSfir L?L For contemporary sodal "" !s a di ^inctly limit- 


the scholarly efforts i of the ecclosl- thesis that the RoforDwia (he conduct will be* just or amhropoiogists thecneem-v in « °" e - 

astical historians of the sixteenth irrelevant to the dmhptxiiK'' (Ap 28B, quoted more lility-god -“ “as emptv ^8 meanin* ChrisUna Stead is first 

aid seventeenth centuries, he finds mr m in ilw i«.. tx — i.r ... .... en, P I X meaning inner » 1,1 !' 


most 

her 


74 Addison Gardens, London W14. d ' SCUSsdlle Lacan's argiunem ^hat 

nnsuoge and the patient’s cfJscmn se 

Jacques Lacan 1 ' thMe IS ' ,hat 

Sir, — Although not wishing 


economy of _ murky;' .inS! 


; ^ ^srhr,„--zsr >s 

s^“i^ d c KsjTt ia'Sk 

™ v * ■ "W.«f looking sy 5? a !. c u Y «.V .*> i-t tte proprieiv 


ilriukis iiiM.«nscious 

urives, no substantial " men nine " 
tarks ben cu tli the faerie nf fhJ 

n t*'' * ^ a,1 ! er Scru, en chooses 

Roger io make imperious 




With a mfssing snout, its face like a tnoon. 


* ^fd'inimt'To cifiAers. 1 


grapliy, ns one should, biugruphy, 
uihmi^rapliiy and research mbout 
political Institutions, his first reason 
caiiiuu pussibly be right ; Ills second 
reason is wrong on any showing. 

Accuiding to Huy, the classical 
nugnns cared so little about their 
historians that they did not preserve 
them. If only a small portion of 
Polybius has survived “ the blunic 
for this should presumably be luid 
at the dunr of the unappreciative 
Romans ", But in the tenth century 
Constantine Porphyrafeenitus had 


the philosophical historian”, liny 
inserts the important ruler: 
“ perhaps we should not allow 
ourselves to he distracted by that 
word •philosophical', by which 
(I think) is meant surveying the 

E ast in large swathes rnulicr than 
y menus of little tunnels 
Whatever the meaning we attri- 
bute in. lllu word “ philosmiiiicul " 
in tins particular context, the first 
fact about historiography is dial so 
far no historian has written simply 
in order to muiMitit and to classify 
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a rear hip socket shat off. tries to get up 
thrusting its muzzle into the dark grass. 

A rooster pecks without a heak or it ctmvjpiA. 

A rabbit thut oats stones, sips without <i tongue 
runs without feet. 

A ditch of goats, sheep and oxen 
locked hi dome kind of cntlirgcc. 

■AH move their faces away, 
refuse the Charity of man 
the wurrioVi the damesticator. 

1 see a whale ibith eyes yards apart 
swimming out of the ftorfzo» , 
surf etc Ingasif ft were going to die. 

Wit A a fast disassociated vision , 

. one eye af peace . 

peers down into the valleys and mountains 
of the ocean , the other eye floats, 

\nfsjQ talk With its lids to the multitude. 
While in the great head 
what is happening and what happened mingle, 
for neither h as to be. 

I pray for some of my eyes to open ' 
and some to close. • 

It is the night itself that provides 
a moratorium. 


Clouds 

IVorfci/ig class clouds are living together 

IvSivad^*^^SSJ^ S '~ tal1 WhitC beauties 

i 'rpilbm across the Atlantic. West, . 

:■ I khpw Zetii canie to the hed‘ 
of naked It), as a cloud, 

' pwsedpyw her and into her.as dctaud, - ' 

: au Cltfud bMJf part of his face . - ' 1 

half cloydi.half cat ■ 

' tluit held her dawn. : 

I take clouds to bed that hold me 4 . 

like, snow dnd raini gentle ladies, - 
; , ^ W* *e<tdy, wetting of lilac hedges. : "V 
'I siif ear to follow them like geese, 
through factory stnpkef ... . .... ; , 

beyond tM' shipping lanes rnd jet routes. . 

They pretend nothing-ravening, drifting, naked. 

J pretend to be-a mountain 
because I. think clouds like that. 

Sometimes melancholy us smoke ■ ■ 

I walk aimlessly, : 1 

Perhaps I remember a certain cloud, • > • 

perhaps I bear a certain ftttegfahce : > ' j. . - ' 

to a certain cloud. • ■ ■: v 


the greator part Of PolybluS at bis facts. Historians liuvo evaluated the 
d iyposaltar' n in excisf1>t'r T.ivy ' - ---- 31 -- 1 ! 

*■ invunieil u scheme nf reel 
Ah urbe contlila" and Suetonius 
iras never "a prominent politician 
AproiKis of St Jerome, Huy incom- 
prehensibly ' asserts that M wliut 
began as a revision of the old Latin 
version ended up as u translation of 
tlio SopUiaflint, but front the 
Hebrew text four centuries after 
ScuIIroi- and more than a contury 
and u half after Niobuhr’s work on 
the Armenian Eusebius, Iiay tells 
us that only St Jerome’s Lntln ver- 
sion of Eusebius* Canones survived. 

It is npt correct to say dtat Cassio- 
dorus put together tlio Histi 
Tripartita, that is, a conflation 


. hetfer ■ pnsf dither lit iKvordniice wlih their 
reckoning religious', social, political nml 
pliijiisupliii* Imliufs or in order lu 
test these liuliefs agninsi the re- 
sults of their own historical ex- 
plorations. Since (Icrudimis his- 
torians hiiva nf cuui'se been com- 
mitted to innkiilg a distinction be- 
tween what they consider to he 
true und wliut they cimsidcr to he 
worth transmitting even if untrue 
or doubtful (u distinction about 
which we hear too little in bills 
book). The* obligation to lie truth- 
ful implies [lie elaboration id rules 
to prevent misuse of the evidence. 


(pro bob 

the irrelevance or the Beta 
U least as fur as the IiIuotuhi 
concerned, or perhaps rati 
say as fur as me discipUne di 
tory was concerned", This 
proves little. They woteji 
bhc case of Cano, who died at 
lived) before the Impact of dM 
trmwsy started iW.tbo U#|f 
Cotituriatnrs was fullv felt- 
is Important is that the 
siustlru] historiaus tod cflsaiwj 
rerkon with the oooriaaSMUf 
of the classical truditfap mm] 
served the political aad 

of pugaii Greece and raw tvho jogs onlv for 

drass 

the index of Iblj l bmtf.W 1 

their cunse. . Suppose guerrJJlns 

KfT 'u* M goes now 

wlKhful Thh.% f fi“wh« Ontaif 81 ,,* 1 ??*: m] l h * 

Hint out the dtsnirtte &, i' *2 L 1J '• “P® 


ia now f August 4) offers this meditation sitting ithyphallic among n u JhEIf h « l t roade i‘ one than Anne analwic thS/ 
nt: For Socrates virtue is rhe snows of the Himalayas. * D C u e allows. It is rather hard nna,ytlc theorist * 

’ - • nn nnr ’ It 18 lO be SUJ... MB 

fuss made oyer Lacan’s work by weaning. 


theory thar i.s litre in 

towns work forms u 
^*- v dnjt h In the method 
- M f y f t ° n l. at,c semantics: such 

eccentric notions as his 


* bean-strength en in g exercise; EDMIfNn rpirw 

wbo jogs only for his health T . D t-UMUND LEACH. 

aw rehearse the reason every ^ n e 5 1 cost’s Lodge, King's 
be sweats out the chore. Not CoJ,e S e » Cambridge. 

(toe, certainly- But would it 
odd If when explaining why 
he did in the most 
emergencies of life, he 
, KpC f tedly , the reason for 
anions front his explanations 
hem? But never mind the 
K S, i£ mslder thQ acp ions 
fr aT- - - sensa would i( 


The Banabans 


be ;&J? nd T authors, ta 
be placed so firmly in a ghetto of 
your reviewer's own making. 

CARMEN CALLIL. 
URSULA OWEN. 

don'wiV 3HE Ward ° Ur Slreet * Lon - 


luiyiic tine oris r. doubt on the "adequacy of «lSS 

It is to be supposed, despite the . t0 8 understanding of lineuisric 
ss made over Lacan’s work by nguisnc 

philosophers, literary theodsts, and 


ineonsiB . ana 0 Indeed the crucial problem in 
th u wr ‘ ti , ngs are most Scruton’s review is just his reacrinn 
u ‘f? pr ?S tl " of psycho- to this excentric pSsitioi occuS 
analysis. He himself does practise bv Lacan nn* ran ,^n „ ucupiea 

after a,], and hi, Berta anS Sdmt 


duel i>liiinsophors ffjJJjfiB boc ? use W gave them no oppor- memorial to Owen in the villaae anatynou-adition ' to.msniws mm, the sul 

from our own hldafci^LJHaj seaJso^ ^die^«i^2 r0py tu , 1,I - ty The BPC phosphate church of Dunsden, near Reading P 5‘° S “S? r oE janguage engage the g""* ?. hrift given Is .so short 

“H 1 1* tom para- mining of Ocean Island so wrecked Tbi * ^ where lie tvas lay assistant ®? proprI ? ta . ^ eses of Lacan’s Jg disallow consldernHon of mi 


fw ssaatersswi ei 

liic history : ,s deflc 


wliut Croce and exist) could 


i Cassio- to prevent misuse of the evidence, what Croce 
Historla No doubt some prucetl tires linvu Had either of inein a 
adon of befln refilled ilirough the centuries tWrteenth-cenwry cw 
5ocrnios. os n simple consequence of greater least in the case 


jfiiigi mui uiitt ioi m S.VIIIIOUUU w* i , — . . * . „arn n| 

the ecclesiastical historians Socrates, os a simple consequence of greater lenst m llic cb^ 

Sozlituemts and Thebdoretus. There logical rigiiur and of stricter moral knowledge of IlgJ rf ** (Feb rmiry 24) I 


was already a Nisiorla Tripartita in 
Greek, tliou^i the selection of texts 
made by Epiphaniiis under the 
guldaiico of Cnssiodorus Is not 
identical with that of the Gre6k 
model. I cannot see how Jordanes’ 
Gethica can be described "as an 
antliolpgy mainly drawn ft'om 
Ruf intis and a lost history of the 
Goths written by Cassfodorus 
Jordanes derived one rhetorical page 
of preface from Rufinus or perhaps 
, front a model they had .in common: 
the historical text is not affected. 


code£. But on the whole the rules lory, and B ?P c, ^ y Dr0 fi«i 
had to be multiplied because the Southern Italy, 
tynes of research havo multiplied, first-hand, the quw 
What was good enough for Thucy- bizarre. Croce i W. ^ 
dldes, narrating and evaluating con- Hshed, >and uopw ^ ^4 
temporary events in his own of every century v ^ gji 
country, was no longer good 19-IOs ,1 fM ,jj” Sit e U* f % Bea*. 
enough for the elghieentli-ccntury visited, I beuste ^ . most 

historians tr"’ - — 

Athens was 

than Sparta, me erudite methods ne si»u«o «• ,-v^j *utptu 

which wore elaborated to decido In tile place tie A n , a i gycst?] 19?2, 
wherher Roiiian Catholicism was a g, 




by 

pienta.: 

ation of humanistic historiography 
which wa $ saved from, bankruptcy 


l morally obliged ... 
into philosophical and theological 
Interpretations, if their preodcupa 


a ■ -- grammar school 

days: * It; is salutary to remember 
how feeble was the tradition of 
Bnclent historiography His evolu- 
Won of the Christian historians has 
ptore qualificariong qnd is perhaps 
wore positive. Tiariy Christian hfc 
tonans had tiie merit of looking 
at documents and of being inter- 


the ruin of the Roman Empire, or 
Vico is impressed by the recurrence 
of heroic ages In human history, 
jwwj are we to" declare that these 
are not historical questions ? And 
if a historian wants to persuade and 
convert his reader — or perhaps only 
to convince him of the dignity of the 
esled ia the fo weT r 1 nKs P Y ‘ ‘ vf ' * specific story he is rolling— -why 

has no° jse far ultrami?Jd’»Kirt ir,P^ y ««>uld he not ueo ail the ihetoricel 

Jadons and ultdmatel « UI )u!^cfP dc c’ device in Larin or in rite vernacular 

^ .'vWrt hB consldm iuluW?? I do 
firmly declares that the r n?n na Sf H 01 ? M we slwidd be unsympu- 
Qc cnronkle of . the thetk bp ; the humanistic bhtoriorts 

SV.S v ; oft r o^cause they served the Interests 

or «$8fc J^ctassicri -Latin 


. Sto,— 1 must tliank PliiUp Snow 
ror his revealing review (August 25) 
of my book Treasure Island, He has 
made nty case for me, by revealing 
™ e ,P® c, .'li ar resentment common 
to nil British colonial officials con- 
nected witit. rite still painfully, 
unresolved Banabair saga. 

. But it is no use, in tile .smoulder- 
ing debris of our colonial empire, 
blaming the natives for what we 
did, or tailed to do, to them. They 
are not clever at handling money 


noire* are primarily directed toward but 


rending ; 


««.hm are primarily directed toward but wilful misunderxtamt s„L JlA 

Wilfred Owen ai A r U etadon C . l ° I? T ^L^ii W !^L hard » ly ?! ss ^ 


Sir, — Wilfred Owen, now 
accepted as the finest poet 

FlI-lCl Ulm-I.l r - 


III ■ f"“ ll ina panent-analyst relation. It a responsible review it 

is til us unfortunate that his appear- fortunate that q rr ,, t l_ 8 lin ' 

r w i de i y ho 6 ' w i h i e l En l% BlIsh !l anauage should sentacive oft he S Rene "al 

t..S5S d 5 I _^ a . Philosopher ill- treatment current FrS S " 


Fii-sf WnM.i w"' ■ vet . m me uy a pnuosopner ill- treatment < 

I lion in FI « W m klM , ed ‘V p . I?cd 10 a P.P ,e ciate Lucan’s con- humaines" 
ioVo *- “ °*> November 4. Ui button to his proper field. bund* 4 


current French “sciences 
arc receiving at the 


1918; a weir^Ve“tl2 0 XSae 4, field bends of the Witish VcadeW^Com? 

The telegram announcing Ids death mn/ii C Sf r ?i. denied that such treatment evidences as 

was delivered' to his parents in wi? w, ' a t Lacan says, particu- much ignorance as Sermon's eq«i«! 
Shrewsbury as the church bells if b des J re w,d tl>« Janguage . ; of the approaches of Foucault, 

were ringing to celebrate the end nhti,M IBcio “ S| has bearing oii ? k a a r . the ®».. an « I Lacan. The irony is 
. -..-j. the war. philosophical matters. In tills res- *hat while people like Sermon see 

money Ic “ now proposed to place r Rf C u “ WDIlld ,l A Vfl beo . n fascinating a f 8 disturbing challenge nnd 

to Owen in the Allaae 5S.it™® ea^abio anaiytictrad.tion to dismiss him, the subse- 


- - inniW ^frntn'Trir ? tw T* JV ne a J - tltelr agrioulture and fishing that - - 

sophic history: J t h nf d i eilt in they losc Ule will, and the skills, 191 . 1 { ° 
j ^ , ®nt that only unom- to stHrt again elsewhere. ^ Hssisrins 


to the vicar 
3911 to 
assisting 


tno Cmo, and the 


Facts are facts. I have been car^ 
tul to quote only from the archives 
of the Colonial Office, die Foreign 
and Commonwealth offices, the 


icar from die' summer dou ^ dTsappornting f r ^ S out seriously coii 

the onrly spring of 1913, " Jfi 1 tha f Scruton should find him- te « od - 

; ;ir°, 11 , tfls parish while study- fu!: JSSSS 1 . !?, work hl , s . V** past For Lacan’s views are certainly 

ing jh tlie hope, never to be ful- “i® ( ad,n * tto d]y metaphorical and assailable, provided one pauses to 
filled, of getting to a university: °i^ ,.u e * aspsratJ ! 18 J insignia of understand them. Why it is that 

1 * ■ algorithms, aquations, and tonnM. academics of Scruton's ilk react 

so desperately I' leave others to 
speculate on. 

iai — — - — -o entirely of whether Scruton v <m n u W avoia 

Mr §^„ y M,, structed verbal algebra, mention in Dennett's dictionary of 
mi^?? 8 t, ma,,y ji inpor1:,int Issues, he philosophical Idiosyncrasies; “sera* 


and tills 

father, and sister are 


BPC, Hansard, the relevant^book? ln T Di.?3 P “* 1 ^ ba if n * elcom «* ^ Lacn8, s.work as Scru- speculate on. I only wonder 
and dlnrleB, aiid th. r trtmscripts'of — - ’ cm ' sl5n "* whct ^ r - Sc ™ 


Among this week’s contributors 


!5 e ii ha l va addrfi wed the question « n j*e (y)~ to eleverly yet unfairly 
or the place of desire in the pro- and insubstantial ly dismiss theories 
ject tor an account of meaning in foreign to one's own.” 

chBH?n n L a u 8 r n8e N 01 i 1 ® might- have . SOL LACE MITCHELL* 

challenged Lagan’s claim that the ~ 


corruption of the prlmltivo Church Chromcon be ^ ( ; LPf ,^ cent books in- ^‘Citael ^ Gre e nhalgh is a Lecturer of Health, Art and Reiison , 1374 

, were hardly relevant to an inquiry twenty yeais thl V a e /c°f G °d Jn inche History of Art at the Univer- H , ' ‘ 

On such a shaky factual founda- about the development df capitalism {{«• PM* n Girl, and &fty of Leicester. - SSJnrrSm^frt f . Le £ u r, cr > n De * 

tion Hay builds up his thesis that or the condition of American Speltatore and Palace R M u t, , , , If K ^ at the .V nIv ®«ity 

classical and early Christian histo- slaves. * J&lS^iSK V * 19 ^ Eurone l g 

rians did not do much good to their The preoccupations of historians Jd'^iast ^p^ges isi the ' 1969,^ !khd Louis . xf V SniMsWorS* h Mf iTJl 

dlev^l ,#nd. modern ^cepssp^s. .a^, members of tlieir pwu society are Library' of 1972); * ^ ft,S WorI *' * wU] be P“ blIshe * W 


p refessor of Enc Chr »stopiier R. Hill is the author Michael Steig's Dickens and Phi. 

m ^ w. 


by Indiana University Press.- 


1 The G eagrep"v vtw* f inn i stow w rw ■ — ' “ r, n «oi. o*- inuiai 

! MuiU ?® l i C i II ^i927 1 S I Corporation D P npgi S ^ A 7‘ R °i« N60N is tbe author {*- F- Sthawson is Waynflete Pro- 

1 •■P | S£r I9? 6; P U n of Wordy’s Wessex Reappraised, fessor of Metaphysical PhilosOphy 

« «',e Univer.,-,, of Oxford. : y 

Pau ' For The Scientific Lewin’s Politics ahd Law in Michael Twapdlh is a Lecturer In 

r iWft 1975. 1 South Africa was published in 1963. the History and Politics of East 

Samuel Lip man is a pianist and a ^^ r l c ? a i l^!? Institute, qf Common- 






a-Lv4.Tr y.;-- •?'* 

UtH v : A . 


Meaning, ^ ;|&E5 


SOD HD 





^regular writer on music for C dm- 
imeniary. 

“Joan Liversidge is the author of 
'.Britain in the Roman Empire, 1969. 

:F. S. L.- Lyons’s Charles Steuwrt 
Parnell was published last year. 

ijtaiN McGilchrisx is « Fellow of 
•AU Souls' College j Oxford. 

D. 


wealth Studies, University of Lon- 
don. ......... .. . 

Jam Vansina is the author of King- 
doms of the Savanna, 1966. 

J* R- VnicENT is the editor of D/s- 
raali.. Derby and the Conservative 
Pam i, whicn will be published next 
week by the Harvester Press, 
.Marina Earner’s most recent bi)ok 
is Alone of' All Her Sex, 197$. 


-Il T - * Tl J jiI/hm j imujjU: i. i J . nwre i/i nn n eg; gcA, A 3/0. 

i-lbtaiian at rb^linivei'sity X.ibraryj Jo^thAn .WestpUal toadies philG- 
Cambridge. . ,l sOpliy at the British campus of Npw 


, w . « u«- c r England .College,, in Arundel. 

J r AN M. Pubbsher of Richard woixnihM’s: ^fes^include 

Arc and its Objects, which wHI he 


Microform Review. 


« t h Mitchell is the author . qf 

an the Warptiiti, 1966. 


reissued next' .weck.by.P-epguim: sod, 
On Art and the A/md, ' 1973. . 


claim that the Braseuose College, Oxford. 


FRANKFURT 


Tim Special NUnibers 

On October lSLh and 20th- the -TLS Will publish 
specially enlarged issues containing many more 
reviews than usual to coincide with the Firank- 
furt.Book Fair. t Irt addition to normal circula- 
. tion, extra copies of these issues will be : pro- 
duced for sale and distribution at the Fair. 

: There, is stiil time to; book 'advertisements in 
these special numbers.. Publishers wishing to 
do so should contact Christopher Lome. TLS 
Advertisement Manager, on 01-537 1234 as £arly 
. as possibly, * 
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Of supernatural causes 


In modest Scythia 


By J. I. M. Stewart 


5llKfL'|llil)!c IIITMIIIS. 

lull 


|1 RUSSELL WAKEFIELD ! 
The Best Ghost Stories 
lidited by Richard Daibr 
2.12pp. John Murray. £4.95. 


, Olliers muy 

liiiVL 1 judged hi in too prone W deliv- 
ering rhe iivwaior through a hnsi?. 
Thus in “ The Seventeenth Hole at 
Dim easier " mulign powers, oficii- 
ileil tlmt u |»u icing-green has been 
const tut ted on a patch of grouiwl 
where they have achieved obscure 
horrors ill the past, see to it that 
the contractor's men die, that no- 
body can ploy the hole other than 


to have been the most brilliant 
mi dergrnd miles in ids time; East- 
leigh in “ Day-Dream 1.1 Maco- 
don” is a linguistic genius who 
speaks twenty-five languages almost 
perfectly; we may even feel let 
down when we leurn in ‘Death oi 
u Bumble-Bee ” of a lady who is no 
more than “ one of lbn threo 
greutest dranintic mezzos alive . 

If all this is a litde crude and 


By Roger Just 


DAVID MALOUP : 

An Imaginary Life 

154pp. Chntto and Windus. £4.50. 


sssa-asaisi 

or at least ruminate 


or at least rumlnateT^'W 

Kk he sr°- c i^ 




in an Inmdinnie number of strokes, WpeiboliciiT it'is matched by Wake- Perhaps poets : “ft; [, /nS 

* dis- field’s sivlc, which is ennrse- ists (and David Malouf is a poet 
hears eniined in a manner oddly nibbing of some standing) : too much caress- 

.1 « ■ i. . ...L a Imh fltA iiim'il nnrl ctnnp lmHQO * 


The author of these weird tales that the club secretory has a 

i orthodox ghosts are rather scarce ip C ssing dream in which he nears gra...*.. ••• ** — — r-* ; - r 

In them but sup ernatu rally occa- “« discordant chorus of vile and 0 ff on Ills characters, who in their tag of tlio won! and static > 

sin uedf atalities abound) was born bestial laughter ", that a venture- clubs and country houses render an too much reflection on die possible 

1888 the son of a future Bishop same young man “screams once impression 6f being latc-riscn atamficnnce of tluucs seen u 

of Birmingham. Educated at before' dving, while a not particu- from t|ie people. It is a style, never- 

Morlborough, where he dis- larly venturesome girl overgoes this theless, cunningly adapted ^ to ^its 


Malouf's Ovid I, mm&tM 
his. exile eljher. D^T.54 


latc-riscn significance of tilings seen but not 
quite understood ; too much reliance 


tiiicuislied himself in _ cricket and 
niggiv, and University College, 
O-vford. whore he played golf for tin. 1 
University, he became person ii I 
private secretary to Lord Nortli- 
cliffe in 1911, nnd Inter fought on 
— ar.d in Mace- 


the Western Front 
don in. Thereafter lie worked for a 
time us a publisher, and during the 
remainder of ills life wrote studies 
in criminology, several detocuve 
novels, and a great many stories 
sucl. as are here collected. The Iasi 
batch of these to bo brought ip- 
peril or in this connlry was pub- 
lished in 1940 under the title l/ta 
Chick Strikes 'I'wolvc. Publishers 
appear to have deserted him after 


apr. 

that. His death In 1954, his pre- 


sent editor tells us, " was com- 
pletely unnoticed by the British 
Press". His mastery of Ids craft, 
however, lias been saluted by 
various notabilities, including M. R. 
James long ago and Sir John 
Re [jot nun more recently. 

Wakefield himself proposed u test 
fur i he merit of a ghost story, lines 
it. lie asked, " bring upon you the 
odd, insinuating little sensation that 
.i number of small creatures are 
Kuimllaiicously camping on your 
sculp and sprinkling ice- water down 
your back-bonc ** ? The writer muse 
simply aim, in other words, at occa- 
sioning terror through the medium 
of cold print* and 1 think Wakefield 
tusx ^aV© _ achieved t\i\s , often 


liv ]»'()( I Lie i ng " n desperate and pro- 
longed scream ” before dying too 
m tv liar must Ihivc been a peculiarly 
h ni ril ilo mu liner and to the ucroin- 
piun’meiiL of the "terrible Death 
.stench” which frequently hangs 
over rhe seven; eenth green. 

There is n great deal of this sort 
of riling in the stories — rhe govern- 
ing idea of which is that of malig- 
nant forces intent upon destroying 
iiuniL’cm persons drawn by chance 
or casual curiosity within their 
power. Sometime-; (hey enu he 
thwarted by an equal Jy potent abra- 
cadabra exercised bv a benevolent 
sage or scholar, but more commonly 
they gut away with it. At tlio Red 
House mysterious deaths aro now 
less frequent titan in rhe eighteenth 
century; still, in the past forty years 
twenty people have token their lives 
there and six children have been 
drowned accidentally. "The Inst 
case ” — we are told by way of climax 
— whs Lord l’ussovor's butler in 
192-1 ", 


'pose, and it is undeniable that 


n »os-. — — -- 

i is best Wnkofield writes very 


— people whom he cannot 21 ' ms working at the manuscripts 

on the interest of a world created and who cannot urimiaDfaf ihkh are collected in Remarks on 
from thought and memory respond- urbane poet whose l, iiertlCoto Br » edited by Elizabeth Ans- 


effecrivoly Indeed. Tliis is purlieu- 
larly true of his shorter siuries, 
where there is less scope for ilia 
tusieless and ineffective pile-up of 
mneubre effects. " Blind Man’s 
Bluff " tells of u mun wlio loses 
his head nnd dies of terror when 
accidentally locked into an empty 
and pitch dark house. “ Day-Dream 


lug to the alii fling moods nf u land 
scape rather than on one generated 
for the reader out of the inter- 
actions of people and events. But 
then An Imaginary Life is u strange 
sort of novel. Its first-person narra- 
tor is the Roman poet Ovid in exile 


strictly personal, a guide, iKcwnbe. Anyone who is 
plain terms, to sudi eountnXii colour should certain 


truly stuck in the „ 
having to wonder i| J* 
to write "The New 


philosophy 


The logic of the spectrum 
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By Jonathan Westphal 


WITTGENSTEIN i 


liDTfir. 

■(marks on Colour 

text facing English trmisht- 


fmwnrd inspection of what colour 
perception reveals. “ I don’t sac 
that Lhe colours of bodies reflect 
light into my eyes", and I don’t 
sec with my eyes that there can’t 
be a white transparent sheet of 


bunk 


stein’s 
thinks 
cbou.se between 


toi the reader who 
we dn lint really have to 
the.,c two 'things, 


«uS n c yESS?" S5S!1 Edited by G. E. M. Anscombe 
mattors” bl eln &— ftihita Translated by Linda McAlister and 

taji I ttirgaret® Schattle. 

yyjieu we first mw k 1 1 , 63pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £6.25. 


for eighteen months before Ills 


deliglus of Roine, dwfii J . .... 

and bleak conditions. iDrTflJ'toib in. 1951 Ludwig Wittgenstein 

unjJi 


Wittgenstein does not make 
explicit just what status bis colour 
ogle ought to have. And here 
there is n clear contrast with 

Phonic ,v f° l ,old that ^e task nf a 
theoretical science of colour was to 

make manifest that the value of 
phenomena was not equal. The 
final destination of uhe theory is 
central or “primary phenomena’'. 
In Mturmw and Reflections 
Loethe advises “Som-H, 


. r , •-■'-ii uiv.il' iwn tilings, 

Phe«;r"" f ,l,y , ,wn fH'^epiions of 
c ..r C, . uf “Pbmanon. Perhaps a 
fu i , , . l,e,,r y would reveal 
tnui uiuiL-rlymg consonance. 

Culour cun he accounted for 
— of r 
other 


interested 

nuDinXii colour should certainly rend it. 

as can be explored in fa book contains 458 aphorisms, 
meters of a bed", finds Iwm of them not obviously con- 

h, .. I with ihpir npintihruii-o :« 


lerms of rite wavdength uf light 
nnd other factors, sucli as the 

SEE® J. 1 '* medium through 
Inch the light passes, ntid de- 
scrthed as an effect of those factors. 
We can say, for example, tliat a red 
surtace is one which reflects light 
.‘vi i” “ w-ave length in air of approx- 
imatejy 6.5 x lu-^cm. An important 
question which Wittgenstein relies 


Uveen ihe enneepis nf forma] logic 
.inti ihuxe oi natural science. "Here 
the temptation Ui believe in a nlm. 
ii u ■nun oici By is very great. " He hopes 
to tnul it m l lie space occupied bv 
I uiigu agc-gi; me s , in the concept o"t 
t-oluiir ilnell. But when he touches 
it his ulrnost pathological niismist 
of generality prevents him frnin 
holding on to it. « There is no such 
tinny as nlienonienoloBy, but there 
me indeed pbenoniL-nological pr»b- 



kui lug iwmun pucl v/vivi ui waug _ £ .i. — r , Tim j — , > . — - 

among the Scythians on die edge d^rtP^H^enoJogical € conception 

of the Russian steppes. Much of its SSSSf^-SSB!®. The - of colour 


» KCted with their neighbours, in 
ftjtidt we find Wittgenstein ponder- 
iu, among other things, Goethe’s 


“ =■ o( all aSSce'Tnd 5 


tious of wai-furc vividly and eca 
nomicnlly evoked. Reuding these, 
and also “ Look Up Tltcre ” and 
"A Kink in Space-Time” (in which 
a man is convincingly haunted by 
his own ghost), wc may feel that had 
Wakefield judiciously raised his 
sights nt ait appropriate point in his 
curcer the British press might have 
taken some notico uf his death after 
all. 


concern is expUcItf, with the nt.ti.re 

lrrujLYtUU LI! ilia pulDOSfiSi uiajv j niujcr imt hakIh ..j.l i « * "wiiuaiiiitg which lift HaaiA^ .1..^ ■ 

lubited two 

then the iSjSSOSi Y® 'h.!"^ “the” Dchf 


in Macedon" recounts a simple of language, of communication, and, t ^ to his purposes. 

under the circumstances, with the 


state nf n loquacious man turned in 
on himself. 


From Oils later poetry it is clear 
that Ovid did not much enjoy his 
exile. In fact he felt rather cut 
off from things (no doubt as Augus- 
tus Intended). Nor do we know 
much of the conditions of his life 
(or dcutli) on the fringe of tlio Em- 
pire. Mr Mnlotif, however, has 


^r” tlc ‘ ,iird ^ co ™“ ,,= ' s w' 1 '- !0n,etl,l,,B " ,at 

all be like this from tww DaTBsii'caf Investigations he tried 


. , , JFiw tmwHijauDns ne tried to Tr | c , , 

I have to laarn the notion that the essence tlnn ve ^' ba, onticipa- 

a^gain llko a cbUdWtilif linguage is naming. Similarly, in 1 kes Gnnrh# ‘ 


Mnj.t uf tEicse horrid tilings hap- 
pen in i he upper reaches of society, 
ami they involve a notable numbclr 
oF people absolutely at the top of 
their tree- Mr Solan in “ Ho Cometh 
and lie Passeth By ” is “ the greatest 
living Oriental Scholar” and Mr 
Clinton is *' one of the most danger- 
ous and intellectual men in tlio 
world the rival chess-players in 
” Professor Pawns!!'? Oversight ” 
, declared by an Oxford exatmnet; 


Daddy’s girl 


By Barbara Helfgott 


lincatcd. The other is his daughter 
and Susaunu’s best friend, Vul. 


Though burdened with problems of physical existence ki bedded. He holds that this con- 
her own, she. manages to counsel bratod in _ * J - — - — ’ — 


JILL ROBINSON : 
Perdido 

431pp. lluuchinsoii. 


£5.50. 


Skin-deep Sahib 


By Thcon Wilkinson 


M, M-KAVEi 
The Fac Pavilions 
9G0pp. Allan J^ane. £5.95. 


Italics his identity and ls packed off 
to bo rubber-stomped " British " by 
ti public school education and Sand- 
liursl: before returning to India: 
"The Hindu boy ... is dead nml In 
lux place' is a SalilU ; an officer- 
Sahlb of the Guidos.’’ 

The Guides and his lova for a 


’^Mudi like Olympus,- Hollywood- has 
spawned legends mure enduring 
dun their source, yet uucmpis in 
present tdiem fictionally have met 
with limited success. How can 
Illusion be drawn from u source 
which itself is deliberately illusive ? 
One hns only to think of Wosl's 
The Day of the Locust, or Fitz- 
gerald^ The Last Tycoon, to see 
the problem. Small wonder that 
most novels about Hollywood sown 
doomed to resemblo the featuro 
stories in movie magazines. 

In Perdido the weakness lies more 


Susanna. In fact, most oF the char- 
acters in this book arc required at 
one time or another to advise 
Susanna to do something with her 
lifo but she dues nut heed them, 
because she knows that whenever 
they ore too busy to give of tlicm- 
sq] vos, she can always talk to God, 
and fur God’s sake she drops her 
G’s bocmisu " When I talk to God 
... I til wavs go a little Son them 
country in my tiilk*'. 

By the lime Siisuiinu is in her 
twontlos, she has acquired a hus- 
band wlio like herself Is All Holly 


of 

is 

any 


experiments. It can never be isolat- 
ed, rather it shows itself in a 
steady sequence " 


„ cm ): "This much I' can under- 
stand : that a physical theory (such 


(Gomnare-Pauj KleJ^wIm^ 
mar 


familiar with Goethe’s theory : " I 
suspect that some law is involved, 

T h n l USt n i 0t begin with hypoth- 
eses but with an example. And 


v - Autvn LUO IJJ 

enif that motivated Goethe, even if 
ebher” t,idl,,t soIve them 


Whatever the force of this 
remark, I think the delicacy of the 
Goethe an approach lias 'escaped 
Wittgenstein. In his restless hands 
uic hroau and balanced aims which 
inform it evaporate. And there is 
anorh.T respect in which he un- 
derestimates Goethe: “I cannot 
imagine that Goethe’s remarks 
about the characters of colours and 
colour combinations could bo of 
any uso to a painter . . . *■ 


Morning after the Dviuge-Moses 
Wilting rhe Rook of Genesis It 
was in F.ict Turner’s friend, ilio 
thstmguished painter Sir Cli.uies 
Fvnjii lake, FRS, fiirecnu uf ilia 
U;‘ tJ " llil1 ^•iHury and J’lesideiu nf 
me Royal Academy, who made the 
rirst trail slorioii of the J-'arhenlehra 
intii English, ft appeared in 1840 

«Vi!., 1 !i^V' rV '" v ‘ , ‘ P ^ L ' S Enstloke's 

detailed notes, most uf which cun- 

com pai tiling, ‘l'lirner’s copy hus 
extensive under I in mgs, marginalia 

C “™? l ^- ,,,s ’ Wll, « friiical tnnl 
some com pi im on t ary. Nor wus in. 
terest m Goethe confined to nine, 
teen tli-century painters. Kandinsky 

ri5",- heQvll ¥ ? n charac- 

terizations nf the colours and their 
combinations. In Concerning :lta 
In - 4 . rI ,ie _ is even less 


rciimspoct about the aesthetic 
and emotional character of 
colour than Goethe had 
himself to ba. 


o 

allowed 


Why does 


. „ — r — Wittgenstein find It 
Imposslbla to imagfne such a use of 


So Wittgenstein is looking for 
something whidi ho denies that 
Goerli> found, and which Schiller 


A phllasophe 1, loss confident nf 
tho irrelevance of the a posteriori 


Goethe’s remarks ? The reason he 

S V ?hi* SDjneo i le speaks 

of the character of a colour Is 
always thinking of fust one panic- 
11 ,s H! 0 * 1 ' This Wiltgen- 


might not have revealed Ii is iano is u .! wl ■ Thw Wiltgen 

In here, in 1843 Tiimei^oxI cmilincinf 11 be 

«° s i, fi e aIn te wist 


„ . „ Even- 

rr J c : U,, 1‘ Light nnd 
(Goethe’s Theory)— the 


a recognizable part of his 

in^ Pe eA lnCIUa - 1 ■* lault fll1 Characters 
and essences in general. 


makes Goethe atU’acrive 
to Wittgenstein. They are nt one In 


to u say that « Psychology 
th 


All in the body 


the world as a smaQ dii| .Mb on Colour he wants to 

through the senses, lot u discredit the approach to colour con norta - -j— 

things deprived of the «ddi .rtich has been made famlUnr l™ -nmnfiiin i flt - 1S , e *P erl enced wit.. 

of their names in my own op 'fflpirlcists, The enwiricist wants as ct L nne ^ 

Unfortunately the whw ,ta basic visual data patches of experienced^^ ^wh a Ai ^ w ^ at „” Ttv P 17 Ch- an « A 
remains the dominant torah nlour which he can conceive one forpnrA 18 F lle ^ • OtraWSOIl 

tuation throughout the si bf one, homogeneously. But Witt* Gnoriut ? U Wittgenstein and 

Ovid docs have to lean nq lastein shows that the Rppearance making a t |} oug ^ t 1,e . was 

all over again and tinted: da colour changes in significantly whereas WittoeimLln 11 to n sc,e «ce. 

— l J ^““metrical ways according to its c^ ^fifi..- w “K2 >t * l J was .^er 


of “ nomojogicai danglers ", in the 
shape of "raw feels” or the “qua- 
Jia of direct ^ experience”, with the 


KBSlSf *6 tl'e Michelangelo 
Piet a, which again ha* physJcoi 

the i 


however, by the aron*B*ft«piual surround and with the 
capture of a wolf-wy, ABMceplual system in which the 
(always capitalized I, !“***veds ^ colour words are 


something which "can neither 
agree with nor contradict physics”. 

h - e .. cal > phenomeoolo- 

.® ,c ®l analysis”. And here he adds 


c-jss 

M d0 exhibit in.entiona.iLv. Pietd "‘^inS^, h?.°d SSfiSt 

cuitu ration not evei-y member 


an italicized system is not arbitrary, and 

one of- those hnaginuy fcaant dramadzes the failure of "the 
childhood days, back a#™m&iial idea that colour is a 
pristine innocence (tm Bwencle and logically uniform kind 
our aged poet now b*«- ( ■ In me process he firmly 
For the wolf-toj, himself from the Gestalt 

into the village d 

thians (whose cuitMrtWS. is . « that a d«rk yellow 
cation Ovid, in naye: to bo perceived as 

graphic tradition, to**® , ? c . k lsl1 .i even if we call it 
ually to appredata^'f '“ k? . 

prebend) Is an inwl^» ? l0 «'C of the concept of 
into the ways ,(*. [ ust , much more 

men ; for tho poet J^2.*« | J 1p ^ catet | l mnil It might seem, 
the appearance «“ h * ■ bluish green hut 


JOSEPH MARGOLIS : wmeu do exhibit in tendon alky. 

Elr— Nonreductive thora.^h- of^our'^pedi T 

as eg Goethe wo Id h he addS P 1 ^' Dordrecht ’ Holland/Boston: SSf 1 -* rhi[ nS5 “ d feC31 8,8 

«S ™ ™*y***. «.S0,. _5!H» it it .0 invoke the 

menon Wittgenstein rejects. Such • =T ' = — *■-- ■ - 1 - cultural 


ZZ' subject of person, Joseph „g 

himself a nonre- “lJ S' fs clear thatpSoSfomiT I 


'* rcul phenomena 


„i Hindu princess whom ho met when in the telling tlmn in what. is told. 


The. Pcrr PaviHoiis follows M. M. 
•Kaye's two highly successful his- 
■ torlcal qovels Sftaaows of the Moon 

lahS Tmita U/J.iri • all 1 flipno toi ih 


an "Indian” servant-boy at her 
father's palace are the two central 
Interests of his life and tlid plot 
interweaves between them in a 
series of astonishing escapades. 
Constantly torn between the two, he 
feels liimself to ' have no true 
identity of his own, to bo “two 
people in one skin”. As. an adoles- 




cent in an English stately home he 
Is reminded that he U not allowed 




V.!i- 


ahd Trade Wind; all' three set ili 
tlio second half of the nliteteentli 
century . in lands bordering die 
Indian. - Ocean, and nil three evi- 
dcnce of the author's pdsslnnatc 
lhyolv6fneht" with India : " not Hie 

: British India of cantonments nnd to taach the' boot-boy to ride, though 
Clubs, or the artificial world of hill he himself had loa'rnt to ride as a' 
.jttadons. and. kovso shows, but that . young servant in India. "In 

Other India. . . A land full of gods England we da not ploy with ser- 
and gold and : famine. Ugly as a vants", he is magisterially informed, 
rotting corps p and beauuful beyond - - - 

belief?’ She writes tvith the convic- 
tion that eveuts must be told in 
titeir fullness or not at all, -that 
ever fagot of information touching 
die characters must be embraced; 

, and The For Pavilions is a groat 

;!-.:'i-v*bri^uw^ 


Ho one sflems better suited to relato 
die stoi 
in liha 

RoMnson .. _ _ __ 

Sdiary, writer, producer and former 
vice-president of MGM Studios, site 
came of age in die era she des- 
cribes; and Bed Time Story , an 
earlier work, shows liow artfully i -i-4 1 

slhe can handle autobiographical /\ II tYI PCCP m 1 1 

material. Which makes it difficult /ill lllwijijvvl Li U 
to understand why she has chosen A 

hei'e ' to silence her own narrative 


vath ?piain 

j 


flinging my al*ms nrmiml his neck 
and he opens his arms and puts 
diem all around mo.” 


eggs, and 
happiness, 
from which 


voice in favour of. that of a feckless n t. t , — - , 

and witless Hollywood child. J>y NuISjElStdlji 


At Sandhurst a. Senior Instructor 
carefully explains the old Horse 
Guards atritude: "All those fellows 
were as caste-ridden as Hindus and 
used to regard au Indian Army Offi- 
cer as some farm of Untouchable. 
Why, old Cardigan wouldn’t even 
». A n qttitud* 


a- .^tribute J'to ^ftlhch j painstokiiig tolerance wtiefher from sahibs or- 
®? m , a drawn from original :• mehtsahibs, rajas or ranis. Hindus 
-idiarie^, . ;i . -. or Muslims. • 

; it.fe.* trauma-^ The: book ends ' with young Ash 

tic years fa fee Bfo.-of a- remark- * the, Kabul, massacre, dfaulitsloned, 



At fourteen, Susanna Howprd has 
aH the 'things Hollywood -progeny 
are heir ; to: a va1it:i mansion, • a 
moving-picture studio, ft gradny who 
pomificatos hi the manner of Maria 
Ouspcnskayn, an aloof mother and 
a stepfather who Is tho. head of a 
Studio. Indolent, egocentric end 
tftflly Nhtfive,- She ,*ccefits reality 

ly . In' so far .as n ^accords'.: with 
■ it is lived in WjRncU'lM; Ob 
_ _ . she rides heft.hlcycle . jpko 

the -faniily swimming >. pool— an 
Esther Williams-like on trance— hut 
ihen surfaces in time to ? 1 meet 
cute” with p Famous Movie Star. 
"Fm Jackson Lane” he says . , . 


SUSAN RICHARDS 0HRBVB t 

A Woman Like That 

244pp. Hdmlsh Hamilton, £4.95. 


somehow 

both herseUj^ f f] 
desperate derij J-Mr 
father the cJMJ ™ 

Emily hangs her«u 

im^SblV^®^ 

of making, r® 


conceived idea which takes posses- 

fi^-n^^HTSuTd'iss 

Wltere much else Is obscure, one w , lth Do,,ne that “ one might sons 8 in lie,,Le P«f* turul status of al/ othei 

* m-. ■■ s zuz as.'ssj t^hr a ,,,c 

Olir.P wnrltr nu* U . it ■ ° * vo 1U ' 


persons form a unique 
"" at '"•’’■‘ties. The cul- 
. other objects 
significance they 

si-S 

minations^nre^ie ‘ reflSSo^or her body ’is a ‘phyiica^o^Ject^vifff Professor Maigolis shies Hera*# S mnao^os '' JSdnift 

result of the use we make of classi. 1,on ® but physical states and pro- aw ®7 from this simplicity and source Is eWdout enoueii The nnn S 

f tenuous; whereas for Goethe Pf r *>es, whereas she is the subject presses on to the second stage of Physical properties which non-con." 

tiie senses” of thought#, feelings, etc, which are .. ,s solution. I-Ia concentrates atten- acious tilings may uossess are eiftm 


tliiiip which Wltigensteln does uimnai s»y nur IKHlV 
os-uibliih is that; the hard questions ^hnosi, because it Is she who 
about colour are in- part conceptual “inks (and feels, etc) and she lias 


ion. ne concentrates atten- ? wou * tilings may uossess are jrifts 
what, to his mind, dlsrln- p os to wed by consciousness, though 
lersons from other sentient by -modes of consciousness more 
and intelligent) creo- oomplox indeed than tliose of 
-| he says, are csscn* which eulturelcss animals are can- 
entities, Lhe products ablo, But tho possession of con- 


; as such, they cannot ffiousness as such is sufficient for 
^ . endently of physical * he possession of non-physical nro- 

entiu^, but at the same time can- pertfes. So consciousness in general 


between thJm' ttSTtblS ReStin^tobsELriaf 8 1>1 Wicaiiailcniiy reduced. \^nsYx ^^ttiWTSS. 

compared with ocher cultural ah cf. b . B .o» 



t ?ffi C Htt]« e rV are lnvhed t0 

^ from t i h,s - eeometry can 
- “ rronl X lORlCallv fitrnidlil. 


question of tiie order of oxpla 
nations: " Someone who agrees 
with Goethe believes that Goethe 
correctly recognizad the nature of 
colour. And nature here is not 
what results from experiments, but 
It lies in ■’ " 

n,,«- 


■I . , i 7 - ■? tribute dua- 

lism: and, with it, the mind-body 
problem. But the first stage of Ilfs 
attribute dualism seems n rather 
grudging affair. Having classified 
intentional mental states as ab- 
stract functional states, realized in 


.. . . . . cultural enci 

ties : with word-utterances, which 
are embodied in pbyslcnl 


eveuts 


It may be almost always 1 true 

-that if you give a child . 9 mannK « • 

b « d u Sou will get P « Jfrafd 

adult Who, lias, got , problems, or did she.taeU»^- - 
.But Suafa Richards %bfave» in her Dr ^ ^ 
second novel, treats it as a truth 
so luminous that no one is going to 
worry about the exact nature of 
cause and effect. T4je cause, lit this 
case, is the dreadful childhood of 


lures atuj : nacee in- 1 . Indda, Ash 
(diriatoned Ashton by Ida Englisli 
parents known as Ashok by tile In- 
dian Friends '$ho adopted him) waa 
boan | four years' befoke tite Indian 
Mutiny la a remote Hianalayan cbiqp 


in their ,o,wp worlda-.of custom and 
prdjuditb ■ which • rCT make Mm 
strangor: He sett 

Hindu .princess, to ..find their own 
“Far Pavilions” the naipe o/r'a 


he 'nuts 1 ■ 1 kit irttolSrlir tSihioc Emi *y Fielding. Daughter of a terri- 
: Kke timt into little things callou “ an J promiscuous 

"Yes .von are too” — mother and a beloved, dignified but 
■ yoU are * t0 ° [she rfl - inadequate father, she grows up fa 


pHesl 


i, I ‘ti r- 

anii 


natw-S 

SJJWSbS 

Ms. Slirev^ , 

out ^ : JS 1 his ebcourased by dialogue '. 1950s 1 in ^ «SoShSl o^Slnou^f 

.f 1 !! “ Jbis sort, *ev spend the -day to- tension which -f&ially explodes wheil a of 

gether, after wulrit Lane vanishes the tormented father murders his '“he 

‘ ' .out "-that with 

And 


pfaubS’. i . parentsMn :■» -The- lengbh of- the . book ftlV’chab. . Whifa^be ■ Is* looInr^hK^S’U^^iw 


but after many adventures he. even- , in additiop tne myyerhas an awied 
'^S-sr^linenti. d lx. explaining ht/w mtjph of tfa 






!- • opmpellfag . than 
these is:. , her 


psych 

|t iporar:yeaia w 
^vftUimed^ 
too aTr^ha^ one 



^ Trish 

$4 ten 

wife 1 was 


her .V deforced 


to^of 

CO^vlCtiOR, fS$S!S 


soul ” will 
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Tribalism in transition 
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By Hugh Roberts 

JliRIiMV KEENAN : 

The Tuareg 

396pp. Allen Lane. E12.95. 


Tlw Algerian Rev 
divided and perplexi 
attentive and synipathe 
Whatever, has been 
socialism there (the < 
from closed), it is clea 
the main thrusts 


ijjy of^thcK cl Almegiir y Lh cmselves, die / neden fsmiths, ^ Namibia? 

c. S .Sr * f " (»» Arabic 433,.,.. Rex Colli..,*. £10. 

iSns inti 5.- won) MTKMIlvm 


?==5 mentioned here t .l . 

liked more asscMmennM Ll 
men and as politkfi i 
example, makes Past!! N&’ k 

leader of the OvambolfnT^^ 

tan, tick? What 

does Dirk Mudg e ri> a ,r V' 

naUonaHst who 

J* Turnhalle coLfiot ^ 

ence and now lead, the nS, V* 
cratic Turnhalle Alliasce il 
himself in an independent^: 
t und He knows well enough, 

is multi-racial, that the K? 
/Rex r V e for how L 


In the wake of Idi Amin 

n it *■ « _ *■*"*■■*' 


te^jssr*. m SSe-*^ 

Krz!i£Jgf S^^TSSSi.-. &££ ««' «— »■» 


iii Namibia in the past few years. 


citadel of intellectual Airibvf 
dom ; he was expeHed without «r{ 


U : :i ! -• 

■Mu- ; 


Kill-.* 


frariicend the westiges of tribalism, Keenan's account is that the Keenans evidently extensive and u p Serfonteln is a leading in S from the National Party t 

fn nramotine the sedentarizntion of changes which have taken place in intimate knowledge of Ahtiggar and i QU ' n ]'i s r i.. Johannesburg. who has *ccount of the liberal* hue k 

nomads in encouraging the _ de- Aluiggtir have i horuughly disrupted S&.S? *• W ‘W « Mkl 

Sp ilt of cooperative agricul- the old order: new lines of clea- bollc meaning of he Tuareg veil 1 is for many £ eople S ^gsalmm (Sk* 

tmo and in creating a unified V ago have developed, transcending incisive and illuminating, as are jus N<unMa?l\ehas of Naturally enough, much d k 

national order, the Algerian state somc 0 f the divisions Inherited examinations of the relative to nitl a food maaur v T ork , overlaps Mr Seibunk 

is building, ifselectiveiy and enu- fl - om lllc ,«,« and re ntoremg importance of camels, goats and cwu«J. : had f ° ?"* 1 - " SSexiSSfy though he does occatte^ata 

tlously. on foundations laid by its others while si mult n neon sly. trails- long-distance trade in the economy P«n««e J Jg ;,£*„ 0 P f S lS? indent n a- fic his material Into 

colonial predecessor, but in dome forming their socio-economic .con- of Aliaggnr, and the nature of the t ie ,„ l f , £Si ne ftr?ran Government framework - II mu* bed 4* 

so it has shown a soreness of fe rit. Analysing such a transition problems posed by drought and the rSJSSS«®erS with t,,e attempt is not dtwhw 

touch involving a judicious blend poses major theoretical problems. various responses of rite Tuareg to policies often rominds .?"**. ^ cessful, largely, I think mctui V 

oT cairot and flick J and mi excep- p ' ^ The jxp Junatlon the surprise, 'wiSf. d °* s «ot develop hb tar* 


•muig ilteir 
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lit A. JWAZRUI : 

Soldiers and Kinsmen in Uganda 
fhe Making of a Military Ethnn- 
cracy 

jSpp. Sage Publications. £9. 

SELSON KASF1R : 

The Shrinking Political Arena 
Ujnp. University of CaJiforniu 
press. £16.45. 

UUIMOOD MI\MDANI : 

Politics and Class rormution in 
~ tg^nda 

3J9pp. H cinema an Educational 

Books. £8 t paperback £2.90). 

Vanda has not been the easiest, 
of African countries for scholars in 
study since Idl Amin seized power 
there seven years ago. Several uni- 
tedly teachers murdered, at least 
one vice-chancellor abducted in the 
boot of a car, local students muti- 
lated, and expatriate researchers 
il» killed— Uganda has hardly 
been the kindly patron of social 
tad political research in recent 
years that both Makerere College 
iad the East African Institute of 


By Michael Twaddle 
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it Sro7w| f imSSsJihiX ^ reason URand: ‘ »Wcto 
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hLf°; vep . on “. «ne had lim.al and econ 
JJfi" 1 y ,hn ,i*! 111 m 1 0lln «- Siiui- afforded the Uag 
s. Hint African niesei.ee wiiliin 

l - c, ? ns,lt » ,tc poienually herier land ni the m 

r e ahti c” Vn n n s f °phi e S ■ V 1 * 11 ti . vi,it " 1 ! Jrili 'h cnlnnbiP 
one P hi; C0, u llial stalc A ,s in Uganda. 

strei»of ipnArt h k S ■ ^ !0n J ,0L *‘-'* ; ably were must conce 

in ■ Z ^ n com a « ‘ f 2 f m - J t 0 n , IrickI- Js Possible nf the 
wwh U L?[ Uganda during the past voiuiiiue into 
seten years. nerind t.,n Q ,„ 
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Social Research so notably made it 
during the 1950s and 1960s. None 
ibe less, scholars Interested In 


jo T .v .■» jS*jej 5 °l.o NI STS sun, “ bly „ p ,™r.f‘ !d i t n r 1, oF, o 0 !. 

reimirkalile account of ono, nurliana / . i: h throughout nri- the author's idiosyncratic variations source material. It is often too oxtens j ve explanation, and ni 

the incist exotic, episode ill ^ this J “jf t i f S 0 U P !f on the English language will irri- detailed, for anyone except the very eV idenco, as does hh asnfl^ 

?ir-has l lt*^ BlidWJltalWlS tate the fastidious. 8 8 (whidi may wdl 


speciatizon student, wno may veiisn r w hidi may well be corwiiai 
the minutiae, nnd it often gives the democracy and socialism wi la* I 
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... unci «LCU in 

Uganda have not been entirely idle 
tattepaat seven years. Some books 

f iblished on the country recently 
m certainly seemed more sensa- 
Bioal than scholarly. But others 
SaJgtt scholarly Ugandan 
Kaolarship as a whole, however, 
to been forced to shift its focus, 
tram being essentially concerned 
S a *sembUng and publicizing 
xts about a small but intensely 
c w ptex country, scholars have in- 


\e\d work.- He offers a plausibla wouia nnve neon to employ ms tenacity and ingenuity wmon ic ■' ° - Namibian politics, Mr 

aet dftvelapiuept.oi av ™ class oategories throughout must have required to carry out 151 ‘ _ . . ■ more lively but Dr TMPKf 

■ «*nd *0-conaiBn tnoae of the Tuareg auch field work in contemporary For the minutiae are fascinating, tlmioueli. The latter to® 
Ah ns gar mountains of fhe central Hrmly to the ve&Wn Of Ideologicel. Algeria*., its -author deserves our if only for; Hie specialist. The cast d _ num ber of tof 

Sahara, traces tho complex process represen r;i( ions, where they would, gratitude mid congratulations, of actors on the Nnmlhlmi political . though dull to reai** 
Wliotebv the goat-breeding *' vos- course, remain to he iiiturprctcd whatever theoretical reservations siuce is not large, and 1 have mot, r , *J r reference, end »* p 
sals’* 'breached the “nobles'” end nccountud for. may also be i» order. rather superficially, many of those me , It s specially (it, «fW. 

former monopoly of arms and _ H . vldcd by various polirtaiw 
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recent, surprisingly, is the growth A A amaiauivi 

of sedentary agriculture in Ahag- f , - - r - T — y- ir - r nTf 

gar end the - Tuareg’s exploitation . — — — • — 

of the dependent cultivators (slnco TJy Tan Vancina 
1861) and the development of tho 13 J jajl v »«Sina , 

cai'avan trade iu salt and millet — - •• - • t- — r-— ^- T — 

with Niger (siuce 1896). Ho pro- ” ~ ' r 

rides-. a -detailed account bf the WILLY Da CRAEMtB . i 
T uareg’s ' response to the French The Janino and the Church 
Incursion and Of the contradictory a Bantu Catholic Movement In 
impact of the latter's avowedly con- Zairo • • « 
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devotes the last six chapters to a university rrcB$. fcb.so. 

very balanced examination of the ian linden s ' 
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, taSgh ffte n Hfo%lstory of an lig,ltjly ' f Muoh f 1 , t,,Q inforrtatUMi advantage th «! fffi 
in «i,o Tornna no 8toms from participant observation, sured tono removes ™ ^ 

iiu i?i 811 d in o subtle way Uho book sug- story’s Immediacy and i* 
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been forced to concern 
Wav es with analysing and re- 
“alysing already published data on 

•tess 11 a safe 

a S !i 0{ hypotheses to receive 

r/B m J arana jittering from the 
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Indeed, so complete hns been the 

t .S rn ’ a ^. und in “cudeniic 
analyses of (he military and politics 
in Africa necessitated by the His- 
ord ?. r !y , violence and ‘ vulgnrity 
exhibited by the Amin regime, that 
All Mazrui is right to ignore most 
eiulicr vapouring* about this sub- 
i et , n “d to devote his essays col- 
lectively published as Soldiers find 
Kinsmen m Uganda to an exp lor a- 
tion of a wide range of other ques- 
tions. These include several politi- 
cal and social problems raised by 
tne mutual interpenetration of 
military, economic and religious 
spheres m Amin’s Uganda mid the 
extent to which Amin’s troops may 
be said to constitute an African 
eijnoeracy after the expulsion 
of Asian traders from Uganda. To 
be sure, it cannot be said that Ali 
Mazrui exhausts discussion of even 
these themes in this particular col- 
lection of essays, but such is his 
intelligence and wit that there is 
much here both for the specialist 
student of Africnn affairs and for 
more genera] readers. Indeed, so 
superior is Mazrui’s writing to the 
in different prose of the average pro- 
fessional writer upon African poli- 
tics that Soldiers and Kinsmen in 
Uganda must surely be considered 
tn be (along winli David Marlin’s 
(iiHicrul .ijiii/i/ one of the two or 
t u ee very best general Introduc- 
Hon ® Amin’s Uganda presently 
available. 

Another set of questions raised 
in more mtensa form by Amin’s 
advent to power In Uganda con- 
cerns the political significance of 
tribalism there. It has been 
known for a long time that tribal 
differences have caused political 
problems in Uganda for both lin- 
guistic and "historical reasons. 
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Colonial-state On the other. lauodied a mystical movement in by. the resemblance between Fran- •£££. wnt in lS of th« 
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Uers I « A M^ n . s ^mediate 
Idi ■*!*« power 

* at a rfl 1 while Obote was 

In *80 f!2 inon J' realuh Confer- 
50 fai « it was military 
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□nd Sudanic families of languages, 
Uganda has had a very considerable 
problem In politically integrating 
peoples speaking one or other of 
these disparate sets of African lan- 
guages ever since Britain formally 
declared its protectorate over what 
is nowadays Uganda. To these basic- 
ally linguistic problems of political 
communication were then added 


leseniincnis pud f t .. irs associated 
mnn / ,C i. V 14 * 1 ' Bagimtia Ireniv of 

(whereby ihu cnntliiiiance uf 
me Ii Uganda monarchy, .i iiuasi- 
freehn d land-tenure system, and u 
limited form of tribal self-govern- 
ment weie ali ensured), the numer- 
nus mission schools established 
within the Rugandu kingdom com- 
pared with the remainder of the 
Uganda Protectorate, and ilie dis- 
piojioi-iiniiaLcly generous occupu- 

‘! IU i c 1 L ; onf)!,1 ic opportunities 
dt tarded the Bagmidn people l>y ilie 
p.csenec within tlieir trilial liornc- 
■ lM - - ,' d m en test number uf 
!»rmsii colon iul officials and huild- 
nigi in Uganda. Baganda poliiicinils 
were must concemed that ns many 
as possible nf these privileges should 
continue into the post-colonial 
period tuo, and the result was 
ethnic ivar between the kingdom of 
; md the Obote government 

i A11 is . comparatively well 
known. What is less well known is 
the, character of ethnic competition 
within the Ugundiiu tinned forces 
under both Oho to and Amin, and 
the changes which Amin’s seizure 
of power in particular has prompted 
in the pattern of ethnic conflict 
mid convergence elsewhere in 
Uganda. It js for light shed upon 
these among, other question; that 
i Political Arena 

should be welcomed as well as 
Soldiers and Kinsmen in Uganda. 

The Shrinking Political Arena Is 
really not one book but three. The 
Lirst part of it carefully compares 
earlier Theorizing about political 
participation in new states by 
political scientists with recent 
analyses of ethnicity mostly by 
social anthropologists (and the final 
section deals with what is colied 
departidpation ” in African 
politics). Nelson Kasfir quotes 
approvingly the comment by Jean 
7v„ ,/?! ltaine in the symposium on 
Tradition and Transition in East 
£& C V d,ted ^ , P - H. Gulliver in 
thfl t among the Bantu-sneaking 
Uagisii people nf Uganda * 

1 1 r i 1 i;i I c u Uujc ” pro vides an 
Ideology of unity rather than any 
real identity of InteresU, by 
symbolizing the moral community. 
The Gisu are not united by a 
common language and rituals, 
rather they are * united when 
opposod to non-Glsu and repre- 
sent tills by reference to language 
and culture. The cultural symbols 
of tribalism are thus abstractions 
from cultural reality, not its 
basic elements. 

Ethnic identifications are therefore 
comparatively fluid amities in this 
particular arm of Uganda. 

The second part of the book takes 
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towards a genuine council. Wr/« 
a mystical move- Swap0i 0 n the basu « ^ 
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research in the available literature m*lned essentially Catholic. The would not ball It^nomtoaHsm, as mf SSnSun ^ jffilem rel£ h f a, i fl tTSftisk tW.^ 
on independent Algeria has Questions whlchsuch adevelop-tiieahfchordoes k s!nce thatterm la ^lia^vemMteofwMSoJa can rl S? 

remained sadly high, that for ment poses are mtrigulng. How was used for tho opposite ? m os <^c^ ^J as^uch , ^ 

the sheer amount of Information it possible fora Flemish missionary tendency (no reality lurks behind L* ™ J ‘ _ . - ‘ ‘ . . route 

which Keenan provides we are verv to become a, Bantu prophet? How the words for general Ideas). The White Fathers of Africa by most.W.tBtiT^oS^! 

much. Id his d^bt.As ■m^naJysisof does a genuine mystical movement W hat De Craemer shows is that ff fived lr > Rwanda by 1900. Quickly actly the J- 

rite vove^aai.' ^ aod to- ^ iey became a major power, and over Rhodetia aoo 

formation' *bi3%Jbes! : Of%A chwu* to ' -JjSL 2Si laia 5JJ. j' bara remained so until row. At first by the Transkel sj 0 
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IIS through a number of dotailed 
case-studies of ethnic conflict in 
Uganda, tlio ugh there Js inevitably 
more information provided about 
developments under Obote than 
under Amin. - It is only now that 
memoirs by former military col- 
leagues of Idi Amin are beginning 
to appear. These deeply underscore 
the extent to which the " Lost Coun- 


• ics dispuiu between the kingdoms 
i« Bunynro and ILigandci at ilie vciy 
ond of ihu British colonial period 
prevented many otherwise weil- 
011.' h tied Hun tu- speaking young men 
from joining tho then rapidly ex- 
panding Ugandan armed forcus, nod 
illl* j" advertently gave n fun her 
iiinp to ethnic competitmi* beiweon 
speakers of Nilotic and Sudanic lull- 
gunges within the Uggindau anny 
ond air force, it i s also only now ilmt 
it is becoming really clour linv; dep- 
endent Idi Amin has been for his 
cmiLiiuinncc in power upon ilie 
essentially urban-rolaiod stratum nl 
poor Airicuns living in Uganda, 
practising Islam and speaking Nubi. 

I 5eo P Je a, 'o commonly called 
Nubians, nnd are frequently con- 
fused by outside observers of the 
Amin regime with its other sup- 
porters from the soul hern Sudan. 
But although Amin lias relied upon 
such townsmen mnl ncur-iownsiucn 
tor political support to a much grea- 
ter extent than upon any of the 
other (essentially rural) ethnic ctitc- 
Kones of people living in Uganda, 
Nelsan Kasfir devotes vc-ry little 
attention to them. None tlie less, 
despite its perhaps Inevitable limit- 
ations us a survey of i. fast-moving 
mid frequently obscure political situ- 
ation \ The Shrinking Political Arena 
Provides the fullest account now 
available of the literature on ethnic 
classification in Uganda. It is also 
clearly a scholarly book 

The same unfortunately cannot be 
said tor Malimood Manidani's Poli- 
tics and Class Formation in Uganda. 
Its principal thesis is conveniently 
set out on page 229; 

Unlike Kenya and Tanzania, 
Uganda did not emerge after in- 
dependence with one r tiding petty 
hpurgeoisie, a section of it con- 
trelling state power. Instead, two 
separate petty bourgeoisies came 
forth, on e Bugauda and one noit- 
Buganda, the kulaks at the core 
or the former and the governing 
bureaucracy at the core of the 
later, ilie political expression of 
i Ins fact was the emergence of 
two slates— Bugauda an-d Uganda 
— eflc * 1 with separately defined 
powers. Inis separation, however, 
was only relative, because the 
Bugauda petty bourgeoisie fatted 
to secede at Jndepeiidence. Con- 
t ran ted by a successful organ iza- 
Hon of tne chiefs, the two petty 
bourgeoisies formed a class coali- 
tion nt independence, 

Though it con trotted political 
(state) power at independence, 
tbe petty bourgeois coalition did 
not yet dominate at the level of 
produccron. In fact, its most im- 
portant political bHttles thus far 
hud been waged Jess against tha 
colonial state than against the 
mass that controlled tne bulk of 
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mass that controlled tne bulk of 
the nationally accumulated sur- 
plus. the Indian commercial bour- 
geoisie. 

Hence both Amin’s seizure of power 
(resolving the contradiction between 
the two separate petty bourgeoisies) 
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and the .subsequent expulsion of 
A-suins front UpiinJa, The su^L^iion 
is an interesting one, and one more- 
nver worthy oF serious attention, 
iiiui is precisely what it dues not 
get. 

ir To Iw considered serimislv, it 
would have w he discussed (even 
3 , w ' c , lin anl oly Marxist terms) in 
[i. , .‘ 1I . l1cr lcSs . confused and incon- 

ii nfu "L‘ u‘ n, ! no t ey i ,h ‘ in . appears in 
this boulc, to be IkisciI upon less 

a f ln PPX historicnl rcscurch, and io 
have far fewer inaccurate for only 
n S“ 1 .L acci,ra L e) Much of 

i- nJ l f ^ . n,ld . i'ormnnou in 

v ihi a,,C n -^- s i n8hl l y 05,1 corned with 
y the Bi-iush colonial pvrind of 

I- te B "5 on , ^'roiy. ami M.ihinrmd 
M mud an 1 _ has clearly donu some 
1 research in hath Makerure Lil.j;,rv 
1 and the Public Record Office ; but 
' " n \ nearly enough ta pruvetit some 

■’ ? TI , ltc appalling factual errors. To 
" lere ly one example of niis- 
i- and "“siranslation which 

' 111 an y Jesser errors ; on page 

e (here is a reference to an 

important political association in 

■ i>i ter- war Bugantla, Uni unci Bwa 
' ^Uganda, or Bugo tula’s Welfare” 

1 ? s * ts own headed writing-paper 
; frequently pul It in Ennlisli ns well. 

• ri,ia " nme « misspelt by Muind.iitl 

- tw Bui lingo Run Buuandti, and then 

, mistranslated as fi T]lc Conilllon 

2 People of B ligand n Now for n 
. nuiius of more than fifty miles 

■ around Makerere University the 
I word hulungi is also used as the 

- common response to an everyday 
i greeting ; given in reply to' the 
' question ;; How are you J \"h means, 

: roughly _ ,f Fine ”. The really incre- 
1 dihie thing about tills particular 

double error is that while inadver- 
, tpnlly it tells us quite n lot about 
.linguistic non-communication be- 
tween one very highly educated 
r Ugandan Asian and the Bagnnda 
people living around him (Mahmood 
Mamdam i S also the author of 

• From Citizen to Refugee Uganda 

■ Astons come to Britain)^ it tells us 
absolutely notlting about class foi- 
mation among the common people 

i of Buganda. 

have been some pretty 
l awful books written about Ugandan 
: history and politics in recent years, 

I as well as a few respectable ones, 

; as is perhaps inevitable in such 
. intellectually underdeveloped fields 
ns African history and African poli- 
. tipal studies, but Politics and Class 
Formation in Uganda must surely 

• be one of the vety worst. Why then 
-ft? 1 ! *2 raview il ? Because it is 

,s ‘ , " ,n,flod 

A specialist asked to assess the 
manuscript before publication 
commented : "It Is in my view 
1 very nearly n perfect piece of 
work, as a work of art us well 
as a work of scholarship. Mam- 
dani s work does for Uganda what 
no other work on that country 
has done before, which is to offer 
a rigorously systematic and con- 
vincing interpretation of irs poll- 

tics* ■ • i 

If reviewers nre rightly required 
nowadays to attach their names to 
tlimr reviews, surely we also deserve 
.to know exactly who composed this 
particular piece of rubbish; 



. much. lif his debt.. 
. rite tevetaM-: jri&rac 


- First,; mi 
. frankly, fa 
work by 
essentially 
dilutes art 
set, their t 
mined by 
Keenan oc 
flashbacks 
stage reap 


■ prifeye^no antbropol 
ijot considered ■ as . a 


^ M. CAttTER (Editors) ; 
a Africa m Crisis ' 

^dlang University Press. 






nMDtent, noth formed "ad RWen .a privileged position to s" 

■ mllowing complex^ Tutsi hi Its own otgani7ntion aqd in c. 
lying a i wide range of - the end ft too came to be dontina- fhoug 



nograpmc oetoura - ana: anecaotei “family Mehib 
digre9SiiHis.lt rarely flows. .'^entiold ^at cC 

Second* and f?r more important, way to approach 
tlie analysis : tacky a;.d«nC * ” 

and coherent: tbeoredca 
tion. Attftppgh Keerfan s 
outset th 


1 rjkJT w\ 





of X. Linden’s. 
on in Rwanda, 
e ' those . wnloh 
Ion of the Tutsi 
thoUe chiefs °j:. 
the ^ battle bet- ... 


*"55:1 at •’ -SSw*i& for lt»>o*reflil l asseSiiemt- 

f* ffS • A-i K iff Tr I' 1 ■? 10 ' book is somewhat i ; matted. ■ , 

i2 Sother tnffin? PPProanl?;. And. there are. un- 


had been . 


and- hod aff^ated Mi#vmndtV H '6rrors; 


My t 0ll “ or even two. 
Ka W* St ? ; wbo ro port on 
scholars who 

lo Ste hit- a aenoue- 

c , wsfofd long. An 

i*”* Oxford don, R.-'W. 

took asked 


. i c D00K MKed 

L «wvibe^? w *i 1<m ^ ^ Sout h 

kr'199iu , aiiswe* was— 

Ma'offiiS.® s»™ good 

tors to 
had had 
Io|mson. 
ipldencd 
discrip, 
ts 
:h 


some miracle, produce an agree- 
ment by tlie whites to “share 
power” with the black leaders iu 
■ attendance, presumably after emerg- 
; .In.S from prison or exile. Neither 
or tne two writers hiakes a serious 
.. effort tp measure' die obstacles that , 
prevent the sort of change which 
would be fundamental , not merely 
cosmetic. Both attach importance to 
the small groups of black students 
ana others who are trying to raise 
their voices - in the political wilder- 
ness. For their pains these have 
suffered penalties out of all pro- 
portion to their efforts. Having - 
edited previous volumes of docu- • 
meats, Gwendolen -Cotter, oE all 
people, knows how ineffectual Afri- ■ 
can protest and -even I noii-violent 
> resistance have proved throughout 
the course pf-this century. For some 
.years the temptation has been -for 
observers of the South . African 
scene to depict black groups in 
dimensions, much larger than real . 
lifp permits them ..to grow to, The ; 
. parallel temptation has ; been for 
militant Africans to think in terms 
. of " black ! power ”, echoing the ' . 
cries of American blacks. They have 
not yot realized that in tho ubitad ] 
States the: most vocal black leaders J 
of- the - 196Qa did not succeed in ■' ‘ 
building up fin godurfng movement, j 

• 'This Is not' to argue that, gotirh i 


Africa can cany on regardless of 
the International pressures now ris- 
ing against it. But the strength' of 
these pressures in tho 1980s will 
depend. Jes? on intel-hal resistance 
In the police, state than W British, 
American, and French 'policies. 1 To 
date there has been little Indica- 
tion that these three key countries, 
by applying economic sanctions vig- 
orously, intend to mdko Pretorfa 

share power” in any forms Aoing 
beyond legal fictions. That is why 
white power. Confronted only by 
black rage, has not yet begun to 
trample. Those who wonder Why 
will surely , find in, Rhodesia a re- 
hearsal for. the delayed drama fur- 
ther south,; 

I 1 • i . ■' 

Tho best contrlbjitian to this sym- 
posium comes ffom John Marcum,’ 
who writes op Angola. He finds the 
dominant aspect of thO MP^A gov- 
ernment ln|,the prominence of white 
and mestizo ministers add the cor- 
responding paucity of block Afri- 
cans in- senior positions..-. Singe ho. 


: ( Hardy, Lawrence and the Brontfes.^ 

tf you love the^ 

. love these weefends. 

Dkcovor tJte sccpea UmtlnepJred ymrf jlavourih) ■ ■ - ,-t . 

;... . % . . r.’.aovejis^ M.{ih*l«ll4;3M4ei , a. k feb ait ' • 

’V i ! Kv tnllcp. Choose KanLvh : ' 

■ 1 1 hcautifol Weflsw:, the contraflting Shiica of UTO-ence.or 

- tJ^incomiMiHljlQ Brontti country. The cost ia just £87 per 
' P2 511 ’ ^^.to.Sundayall-iiicluglve of fu-sbc!as8 
, wears, guides, \dsiis, service and VAT Bond fa- tho ' 

t ^ eteUa ■ fflgy tejmirti Learning - 

jjsuio Learofu ^ Weekends, T^n^Rggy Hofols Ltd.: Station. 

5 ul ' to n-^Pon-Tronf, Staffs 

I ’"If C *£}- J^U lBZ.0Heplioiioi0288-a6C87 

, 84B3& 


by this. peu Hculav ; grievance. Any 
hope ,jpe building ■ ah:" integrated 
Angola i wlthput .coercion is slender, 
•.especially .While there remains a; 
residual military 1 Challenge to the 
authority , 
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Peninsular Dorset 


Colonial days 


m ,cropubushinq 




By Denys Kay-Robinson 

PAUL HYLAND : 

P ui-bork 

240pp. Gollsinc/. £6.50. 


Z. KSI clocs not exciiso day-pits, oil-tigs. oml 
die ourfiilv or Whitehall in prunus- sions leuve plenty of loom iiol niili 
m j in 19+.?, i-lic return of ilia for the bueket-and-spade bneuiles | t0 , nnn Britain 

y Ti“ talLi™nh“b r !££ SEME’S ««*>:'« = 


JOHN WACHKR : 
Uotnnn Hritnin 
28fapp. Do ill. £6.95. 


ill;?: 


rhe so ulIi cm side of Poole Harbour, 
S oii'ily the laiRMr, moasiin.it; 
twelve miles from east t«* west 
end right jVoiu north . m so.iih, 


country's military areas is 
rurerit'for iiiolnsiuii. 


I. ( aiiiftisn ios wi'l- iirfvlligeiiil.y 
discussed. IVi ilio ugr-olii eximri of 


me consul downs) largely ignored 
imeriur. 

The limit is illnsir.ik'il with ade- 
,Vi" <|uaiu Inn iiiiexcitiiig pliotum-aplis 


wiili II lut'd oE *!|®' ■!Lf l 'SiiS -srone. m.ii hie, atnl bull dn.v is imtv by Hob drove*. The endiMpur man 

square miles. The iion-main mi i i«| t |ed oi I, mainly fuiiinl mi die upjm- luuks ruilicr us llmugli the original 
hail n da lies consist or me isuv ; i-xireniiiies of the Isle, at Kim- was drawn nil a greengrocer's buy 


i- i 'i!;.fi | ■ 

i. i. i : rj , - , 

!’ ii; f : ! 

Mm 

■■ Wiii'i!;!- 


boundaries consist or me 
Frame and its very mnetesr li ibutaii 
the Luck ford stream, called for some 
reason ton obscure for even tlu 
knowledgeable Paul Hyland * ,J 
io veu I, 1. tick ford Lake. Between irs 
sources and the sea to tiie south Hie 
land mis never cleft by miter. 

Many, even among those who 
believe they know cue area, will 
be surprised io learn from Pur- 
back: The ingrained Island iliac 
it is divided into five “ provinces . 
Basically the divisions, winch all 
nut roughly from east lo west, are 
geological, but since ench type or 
rock produces its own typo ot 
scenery, the provinces are reason- 
ably distinguishable ut surface level, 

Tubal, flic n mill eru most and uy lar 
the hugest, is nearly all gravelly 
I teat bland, ail extension ot Hardy s 
“Epdon" and, like " Egdou ” pro- 
per. nowadays partly coveted witli 
conifer forests, There are also valu- 
able day and oil deposits. Hurdle 
Province comes next, a narrow belt 
of chalk, much of it pushed up into 
high ridges that break off in spec- 
tacular cliffs at tho seaward end. 
Here are Ballard Down, Nine Bar- 
• tow Down, Knowle -Hill,, and other 
: tttnppiguqttft btf 8fcu» with Pttr&ock’s 
’ 'vfoit -, celebr ausd bUtoripnI > feature, 


meridgL 1 ami ut Arne, near 


during a stop at ilie local mi rlio 


iiimuh of die Fumie. The Arne way home with the .shopping, but iL 


was already 


largest uiishnre suurcc 1 of uil before tioned in (lie text. 


locates almost all rhe places men- 


from Water Newton u 

By Joan Liversidge 

sstsaS^. 

JOHN WACHKR: RUM and his doci Si? »"**'■> 

It onin ii Hritnin ® ne . °f. the causei 

28 6pp. Deni. £6.95 . is an interesting *-! 

GRAHAM WBMTKU : myW? tegend \^t\ 

Itoudicu : The Bnlisli Revolt tunan times and in iqcrr 1 

Against Home A 1)60 Webster liimself produced jnf M 

>“■ £5!>s - z k .r sr* h 

“ room for a KJJ* 

Arclineiilngy moves so fast these Sk-tST "to” B^udkaT nV'" 
days that hooks which provide up. whole it would apS 
ln-dute summaries of haw fresh d.s- iSi us new disewffiiSJ- 
cuvenes me altering preconceived i iy | lt n „ tl)is ,, eri oa. c < 

ideas arc very necessary, buck a Ml . Wn i lt L, Je ' 
one is John Wacher’s Keimm Tinm in Rihnhi S !v C0Mn, ,®f P 
Hritnin, primarily designed for the ni “ ®) l0 ''. s }*f ? 

general render but full of interest ° lhe ton* 

for those with a mure advanced L^nL\ k l s b i' BP S I e =J'^ a f u « 
knowledge nf die subject. A brief e [. 1L .id-iied flI p r 
introduction describes pre-Roman c“,i ililnir F i' wk 1? * 
Britain, the first contacts with »» 

Rome, and the reasons which led i 

Claudius tn decide unrni invasion, JS » 


Smaller yet, and smaller 
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Archaeology moves so fast these 
days that hunks which provide up- 
ln-dute summaries of haw fresh dis- 
coveries urc altering preconceived 
ideas arc very necessary. Such a 
out* is Jolin Wachcr'-s Uoniun 
Hritnin, primarily designed for rhe 
general render but full of interest 


A Field 


ntotit. 1 cel6pratoa mstonoai peatyra, 
Cdife cisfle. scowling across" a gap 
in the middle, and the seaside re- 
sort of Siudlund at one cum or. The 
central province, Plough, is u lush 
pastoral region, with Swanage Bay 
at one end and Wnrbarrow Bay al 
the other. To the south lies Biddle, 
tho urea from which tho famous 
Purbeck stone and Purbock mar bio 


7ii the Bogle Holm 
in that long narrow field 
where the dark is laid 
early, hedged with thorn, 
you can tell the layers of lives 
and I know as l stare anil stare 
that T amn't wrong to remember, 
to know that l know 
1 /io.se generations 
those lives about 
whom nothing is known 
but something however 
fain t can be felt — 

/ irern akers, farmers, 
huddlers on the land 
their fearful flames 
burning slowly 
stronger. 

Christopher Salvesen 


adding nc-w forts and fortresses i.: s continental wnw t» = 

and alsn elucidating the periods : j fnntinn 

when the army moved to and !Jd CohicataKhTiSif?' 
fra btnwccn the Hadrianic and “1)?,^ 

Antoni ne Walls, a matter &buut seems that this Gallic ekwn 

which there have been years nf re ., lon ,j h i fl fr “ ! 

argument. Likewise current ideas * inrl l0 ft c 


Aiiionine Walls, a matter Ltmut seoms that M ^ d ' 
which there have been years nf re ., mns | h i fl fr _ “ ° 

argument. Likewise current ideas eKJ J ans ‘ ion l of f trade than jfjj' 
fm tho development of urbamza- viously realized. Imports {rant 
ttnn From the lion Age to the end nm j the Mediterranean, tud i 
°f die Roman period uri. leviewcd, \i ni .ri, Italian uniters. km» 


. , . ^ . - . . . „ North Italian pottery, Anril 

tviLl. interesting specula nous nhmit a||d amphorw, alflwjik 

the nucleated set emenis recenily way hore , Trading pom m 
all c hissed togethei as small oue at skeleton’s Greea, Bnutfej 
towns , obviously an oyer-smip if.- urt now being idmti / isdi ^ 


Bj Alan M. Meckler 

Hie microform (microfilm or micro. 
fidiel is not going to replace the 
took. But it is certainly now part of 
j ^ scholarly publishing scene, and 
i rhd fact should be acknowledged, 
j jjicropublishers live in a shadow. 
■ They wont to be recognized as 
i 'publishers ", but are still thought 
i J as mere technicians by the tra- 
ditional publishing fraternity. 

Uicropubl ishing has its roots in 
' ibe mid-nluetecnth century. An 
Englishman, John Benjamin Dancer, 
'.produced the first microphoto- 
piph in 1839. The first suggestion 
ibi microphotography could be used 
for scholarly purposes came from 
mother Englishman, John Gloisher, 
h 1851. Writing in the Yale Re- 
iw in 1935 the American historian 
Robert 0. Binkley saw tlie need for 
i radically new approach to the 
publishing of scholarly books: 

Today tho Western scholar’s 

G ‘Iem is not tn get hold of 
t that everyone else lm« read 
!, oris reading hut rather to pro- 
duce materials that hardly any- 
one else would think of looking 
, «■ 'fhis is, of course, the natural 
j tonsequence of the highly special- 
j ized organization of U ur 
- intellectual activity. As a result, 
to far as Western cult tire is cun' 

1 terned, the finalities of the print- 


fiSJJX* 8 * that beean in l, «e 

“itury to make things 
accessible have now begun in f, U r 
different circumstances to make 
them inaccessible. ... 
Scholarship is now ready to 
,: bze h 8 method of book produc- 
tion that would return to the cost 
system of the old copyist, by 

made tn n"J que c ? py ^ ould 
made to order and a very few 

ifS d | l '^ ,ons suil ‘ ,lied 

special expense. 

Eugene Power, a sales manager 

j le 1 lcan bo °kpriniIi]g firm, 
recognized the coinmercial nossibili 
ties in Binkley’s ideas. H? «w 
in'Mofdn 1 a s the best means uf pro- 

in» 1L IK 0S denm,,d . L 'hus limit- 
ing the investment in any given 

in p F 0V/ i e i r /^ med books printed 
m England before 1640, doctoral dis- 
seitations, etc, and eventually he 

film^rilhi 8 ,,,arket - f P r lhe n,JCr o- 
nim lights to seriuls (comnlcte 

runs ot Journals). Today, Umver 

M'.fiSiO* 018 Imeriiotioiial offers 

Jnirrnr?' 000 *f l,al PUbliCUllollS Oil 

microfilm and/or microfiche. By 
the Into 1940s there were several 
American scholarly mierapubliahen. 
nut at that time no micropublish- 
»I1L organization existed outside the 
D. .led States. The Second World 
MjWd l be omergenco nf 
mi crop u bl ishing in Europe; the 
" c ? n ? erv ativo nature of Euro- 
pean scholarship was another factor. 

, 1 ^ , tv P e . °f organization is 
i inched in micrapublis-lriug today? 
An analysis of the 237 organizations 


cation. Urh.in fnrtificuiions, their 
presence or absence, arc also consi- 
dered. 


are now being identified, ttu 
than lhe welhknown eustfir 
the first century to Io*dt 
Bayendmi, where the imperii* 
uppuur to be a Central Gift 
rather tlum Italian. 

I f or Kiipporting evldewa f 


The secrets of the trade 


fen! IV l t e ,a 'f 5t ed «'«n Of Micro. 

Pl,lcc reveal* the fol- 
c?a ffcn,c C . ig i! l - ,3 !" Seven are cninmer. 

cidl firms which were created speci- 
fiuilly as scholarly micro publishers ■ 
eighty-two are iion-cnmmcrciai 
urbanizations (universities, societies, 

EdiV« IW «f*f ly ? UtfCn ure J° u,nal Pub- 
lishers offering one or more of 

thur own titles in microform; 

2B5Pff a,e - C0ll1 " ie, 'C'aI firms 
iNliich began micropublishing as an 
adjunct io rheir original business of 
soholm ly book _ reprinting ; and 
twenty are subsidiaries of conven- 
tional book publishing firms (nine 
™ 0 lhese twenty are university 
presses). Sales of scholarly micro- 
publications in the United States 
have groivn from a few thousand 
dollars to nearly $70in for 1978 and 
library micro Form holdings have 
increased significantly since 1960. 
While the majority of micropub- 
hsherx are in North America, 
M.hAlurljr micro pub! ishing i s an 
iiitcrnauniial business; it influen- 
ces ihe resources of every research 

liniuiy in the wnrld. 

Future growth in the use of micro- 
.nr,w S | V ?' n f ! l, . v,nu8l - v ^ largely deter- 
!t?«ii by [ ,S,,, P Product ion costs, as 
well as by fncreused familiarity 
wit the mediiuii. The replacement 
of library enrt! catalogues with com- 
PntL-r ouipiiL microfilm (COM) cata- 
logues will undoubtedly lead to 
P w,,e rapid acceptance of micro- 
forms. COM combines the best 
features of the microform and the 
computer— the speed of the latter 
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linvo been quarried for fiiu enrich- Tl v Nicholas Wade 
ment.of cetnurltps of Eiigllsh archf- 1 xlLHDIHS YV aae 


.tec lure. Finally, lhe south-western 
coastal strip of purbeck forms Drill 
Province. This i* a scenic ally thru- 


Tn the country Inck of sufficient upjiuur tu be _ Central ft 
excavating still makes it tlifficult rather than Italian, 
for Mr Wnclier to add much to our For supporting evidence 
knowledge of the development of events after ad 43, atrhl ] 
villas, but he places an interesting gruphy und excavatioa ft 
emnhasis on their owners and their .slantly providing new 
difficulties, as well as their coil- West of the .Severn a WWuj 
nectiuii with other rural settlements, forts and roads should, a ihj| 
Fresh inatcriul from the Fen land, found, bear witness to ujf 
whore a now research programme campaigns against M 
is being carried out, is Included in Detuils of P^illlnus's ■ 
tin* discussjiiii of imiH-rial eMJtes. arc nlso obscure as 
Siiuienis will sipprvti.ili! the clear giuphicnl evidence M***®?. 
desciiptiiiii uf proviiu-inl adminisiru- now it candidate for thtW 6 ’' 
tiun and find his cm nine ms >m the fiiiid battle with Boudin®® 
logistical pruhiems of the army, meiiLs of legionarv aiow* 
partly based mi ii .study uf lists turned up there. -OiaSTfuap 
from the wooden tablets found nf ably ussuciaiod with {M 
Viudnlaiiila, illuminaiing. This measures taken in 
forms part uf u t'lmpier on after the rebellion era aw ¥ 

ing, while excavarion W ■ 

that il|e fort of igjjj,. 
Coventry may haw di^P® 
a horse-training «! ab fK 
sibly using horses | 
Iccni. Mr Webster’s cj« 
readable study gives l« ■ »» 
of current knowledge f 
the mid-first cenniry *“■ x 


By D. J, McKitterick Je gathering Of nwteHaf hidexed 

ttvarug 

•M&r 1 ”° d 

C r b ridB e: Cliadwyck- |ip ?0 -' d £> S £co!,£n: 
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■ ling coast, but treacherous, subject 
in certain climatic conditions to 
' hugo i falls from the clay cliffs. 

■ After an introductory section the 


ERIC TJNDlifKWOOD : 
Brighton 

176pp: Batsford, £5.95. 


. , , , - . poruy uaneu mi u .iiiiiiv m iim» 

niHlit there before escaping to from the wooden tublets found nr 
France from a hunch near Mime- vind.ilaii.iu, illuminaiing. This 
ham— hardly mi event that has left twm l>Brf uf u c |, B|l , er «„ 
is mark oil the social history of “Work", both miliiary mid civil- 
i.^? , ! wl, P h c,ul e d S s S rib . 0 i«"! trade ami ilio development of 
jfe n - “l- a „^ l f, er 0f rP o i ,t Ji n'nrkots; metalworking; und sea, 
VTT S aJ d 0 wmhni!*f.! D ’ ‘w-tj !*SJ river mid land transport are oilier 
mm* W S 1 ^ common* topics which are covered. Lustly 

no”* 0 ,».uT t n M.i ■» !'! "n d< ? “ i S Mr. Waclier turns to lhe beliefs con- 

o^bistoiy culled serl- n ccted with religion mid huriol. 


, _ ously into doubt, 

book is shaped around the five pro- Mr Underwnnd pvnlnln« Riiirli 

vinces, taking each tn turn and deal-- Brighton. Is a more interesting t hS? cfihJ? MmiSSS 1 knowSe 
ing. with almost , every conMiyable town than most. Ip has the natural or *olf-evldwtt : Daniel ■Defoe wa 


5^ E ~ ge; ci, ad- 

ig*W INGRAM: J 1 ' lv h e ri , i . I ' eiI,1It r ed so much on film is 

PR to the Arrhlimc .f n- , . It?. ' lave Performed a double service 

^™se* Chadwyck-Healav. £24. considerable Indeed. Unrli 
®AEl l. TURNER^ detailed work on the firm Bentley’s 

> wSaaa ChDrd BentIoy and “ nI " d « ed l >?y contain v!2 
BJridae • pt, a #i i »» or blogiapliical and critical Jnform- 

pj.8 - Ch adwyck-Healey, £1 5. Mion not otiterwise easily available, 
wbhfnH m. , .. : 


mg, witu utmost , every concewaoie town tnan most, ip ne s cne natural or solf-aviden t ■ Daniel Defoe we 
aspect of it. A Start is made with advantage of a fine setting, being 1 Sd S Son So/! 
Wardlam, whdeh lies on the wrong built on hl!U and by the aea, apd a “mun-oin " is an iStioiu dlsense 
side of tiie Frame to^ belong udhni- diverse reputation: renowned'. for (the forelei i vj!Ko?t5Si£ hav?hS 
catty to Fdbheck, but which has the splenaours o* the Regency dictionaiv U telT him tbLsV tra! 
formed its front Bate for so long architecture and the Royal W vK ^imbed onto the rooY of a 
tbat to omlt lt would be like de- lion, and notorious For its Brighton stagecoach bv a “lone ladder”- 
scribing a caatJa-'and ignoring the Roc)t sleaziness and die dirty week- ani f t ha “ch/irs on the® sea front d 

Ss2£3E i hI! r taSSs^ ,1 SJdSE fn d - , Er,c ™«*r d \r ory £ l * 

emet— it has to. be— often condens- the town, beginning before: ■ the hoHdnv.rnntA.** *». rhino** » 


v ■ — ° -■» — - — • 7 , - murrain * is an. miectious uisease 

C tbe foreign visitor would have his 
°i. th i?..S e *S nc y dictionary to tell him this); tra- 


nccted with religion and burial, road able study gives 
This section was written before tho of current knowledge 
publication of the silvur treasure the mid-first century t 

The inspectors call 


1 « T,1 S I ^ ,mber of libraries able to 

l annual *ubswlm+^ aa rJ« B * on ’ tfaos ?j®? rifls cajw ot be great, 

— u bscrl prion £ 10 . and it wou d bo a worthwhile task 

, K*J toh J* near future a list 

5 ^general* n tll8t tb t? IaSt A* hi tbfl Serie ® Publishers’ 

ifl/fiSS , i lst0 ^ of P ub - Arehives , on MicrofiUm, of ™ h «c h 

Wa account 'i 1 Eng,and Sf Bent j e y archives form a part. 

Wndai Jr«!i both London obvious place for this is 

WorunfR JjfcsHenry Cur- JttWjjrfwW **»]« new journal 

1 < F ookseUers (1873). J? ? nattiral offshoot from the pub- 

■ott-j. nnr- a P pear , ed since, tfte inkers of the microfilm series, and 

fcle ig add there 5. ome * f/ an . opixu tuna moment. 

4: tL B n?J “ Jhat there is too 2* manifesto is explicit, and sum- 
deeply we delve— the purpose better than the 
ftfl our im tbe mt>re Blaring contents the. first issue. It is 

ma8ffl W iI''2thS-“ d ' devot f d }° the social, economic, 
S.K «een to be of rele^nr*' organizational and literary history 
approaches to ne '? a P a P er and magazine 

mb changed nh<i < e D Su ^" publishing. We hppe to consider ’ 

*,? .topic 8 0 f’ ne?hB« fy-Tro *5 suph questions as the relationship 

r the subject w “ m i c ® d between author and pubHsiier, the 

hav4ng r ^“ ri Co1 ? 9 ' ' ' influence of the publisher % ™ 

k«onomi? nnii J^ sIpn , 8 f ?- r f, 1 ' ar Y tre " d8 .’ Publishing as a re- 

f.^story P 0 ”dcfil and reli- flection of the social and cultural 

ke yha P j ..... influences of the time, publishing 

Cliadwyck-Healev " d pollti “* Publishing and reli- 
^ arrh^ TBrmna ofissuing the p°n,^topetherwith the economic 
of major Brtdsh business history of the trade. 

; will m icroflIni,, a project ^ s i ast aspect,, how the trade 
* ' Urk on the organized and how it woriced, 

SjA’S S« « what Sn become W chief co„: 

fchas w^ejbrough such CerQS - . ' 

PSilthat of IX F. McKenzfe < c P / rhap ^ by « c rf de POhe fii’st Issue 
U-S5 dg0 University Press' U t evote 1 ? ®? Iel y t0 , ^ eighteenth 
on RIfchard Ben?' ? HS* 7 * but fwture issues will range 
^ rerHc;* 6 ^ost part? these 1 further . chronplogjcaUy and 
•fgjain to be pronerlv geographically. Of aU periods of 
auJ^Ja^Qnship ot mater English pubHshing this is the least 

J ttffiWbr attracting f b V. reoclvlu increasing attentiori i 
^ at last » but tot fe" 1 ^ is torians. So here Terry .1 
^ With °°0 bn puMIsKaj-o* Belanger , offers an annotated edi- 1 
■Sifflj*®' retail tj“dV% r ; tl0t V « n Udinroired but factually 3 


formed »ta front gate for so long architecture and the Royal Pan- vellers dlmhad" nntn'Thp 7i£V nY"a D v r’tti.Sc T-.L h 

that to omit it would be like de- lion, and notorious For its Brighton staeecoach bv a “Iona ladder”- CnriSlOpuBr TttylOr 

scribing a Castle- and ignoring the Rock sleaziness and dm dirty week- SiTS?* -J 

barbican. v Mr BylandV style is auc : end. Eric Underwood’s , history of S?e a2tuatty “ d^ck^afra^^^^ 


pulsively readable, only occasion- 
ally making too high a demand on 
the average readers knowledge. I 
doubt whether many non-specialists 
will know what “ dibbling, droshing, 
and wimming ” the Tubal bogs 


(something 


Eage of Bright helm stone, is written denvood does not seem to have 
with " several types of reader in noticed), or why North, West and 
mind ; residents, visitors from Host Streets in the town centre aro 


..-T— — i "L-i'-ii contains, a careful 

By Christopher Taylor pc?oSn% ctojrS 

I lliey are not .JuSt^!}*^ 

i— t— - -■- l. - ...-J arcmtectural stiidlfl^j^ 

M. R, APTED, R. GILYARD-BEER and tho write rs have *" bbI'-JI 
A. D. SAUNDERS (Editors) : 'T'W^i.ASdSS 

Ancient Monuments und Their In- eJenfs and legends. jj) i 
terpretation bled the mouuawW » ■ J 

Essays presented to A. J. Taylor J history. ‘ : J 

Ejp p :. Chich . ester ! p . hi ”?!^-_ The 

Each of the essays in Ancient 


* een to be OF i Bl«Lr,^o" Hna ,IEerai 

l l8? 3 approaches fe Vh van< fc‘ ° f £u°h oews P 0 per and 
l*to changed IS « i h fl sub ‘ Publishing. We h 9 pe to 
5, a topic 8 of’ ner[, a n H £ uph questions as the rel 

Hi the suhfoL Porltaps limited between nuthhr *n-i *„m. 


vh ether many non-snecia list* abroad, and those who have never so called tliough they travel in — — “ 111 1 1 ■' Ths ihc a tonff Be S* flnd fa/ from 

3w what ” dibbhng. crashing, visited Brighton “ yet enjoy the directions other than ^hose indi- Each of the essays in Ancient ^aanSation ? erIw P s limited 

|mniin| the Tubal bogs past . Since this is his aim, his cated by their names {they once Monuments and Their Jmerpre- ®J'S. a0 |^ ■ ju ths -liavinff c f ^ ,as Com ai to, he ■ ■ 

..marked the. respective .hp^pdarjes tation lias been written by a fp^prelv* criticised «onomi? re P e f c ussiona for 


ing, say, the specif 
quentihg a certain' ar 
tory of local aiduggH 
this to . the projects 
day industry^-nu -wii 
join ted nesa but furt^s 
ttbla all-round, picture 
tenccB..: Anotberiyirt 
Ushers' t by sariettoi 


the un^nviaWe v 

the excavation, ■» 

conservation 

ments, of .ftvtaf i W 
writing POP? "j 1 © \*Sl 


mg very lo pcn - 

demanding SitM* 

well «s iS H 


“■ see ti nt siffij; 

bureauasticaiiy.^grs m 
throw new yants, but as-sp*^, .( 
Some of right, • • .. bl0 * 4 

“S Tl.e 

nd care and conco*. . m . 
as of , the ■ 


in: .$gul 
thlessly, 
g Arthi 


mi- 


Ushers* t by amictiotjlng'. a w^i^e ^% c OD u ‘ |a l r uc hl X" xue auttior tells us that these are well-known places such “ W thB 

book on so small ^ ^ait;arqa, : they b»ve as Hadrian’s Wall, tlie Tower of '^ e ft'* 

allowed encyclopedia ConapreSslod • oP droonlne th Jir naniM fe-ifo » rCe wj materJ , al , for the his- London. Kenilworth Castle and care and conc . iM 

to bo exchanged, whe^thb. Subject : This ' J °we have “ * -?I d ?? - fe , ela IJW * * e Kirkwaf] Cathedral.' ■ Others, such as of the "Pp^abHj 1 ? !{, ff 

demands It, for (ull^flftWn Aariiariiie.'^ prfH^h' ir«rn^ r SSi Jn Brighton 'the mid-sixteenth-century fortified world, ogJJJ wbic | ' ) Jjj- 

Tims tliq long, dark history of Corf e we aie told WthlessIv L ^ Craigoethan Castle in Lanarkshire these 

Castle is unrolled at Jength. scat-: .Jm 3 than ^KlSSnff ton? whosa ''SSLi^SS & iJ oc * 1 W ^ ,y ,w«h its unique system of defences, .Mthg* -JS? 0 ^sbouji 
tered with gripping stories such as a dyVnturCs ^ etoiaSd s? on mo« r ’v?SiAM« W**'- pnnor Castle on the Medway, bulJt 

that of tiie mufdec of kUOB , Edward ‘ ^ ^ !in the . reign of Elizabeth I to pro- |but l, } e MSg -,S3s 

the Martyr, or Udy- BAnkOsVsplen-; * n V So ' Sio d Ji ^° me Cect thfi naval base at Chatham, ‘H?/? rtP nnle sa 9 h 

did defence for- the Royalista dur- ^ Ait a i B^^Me2rff^iuK^& r S5? l, Sfee' ,:u *9^ ' ° nd Tredegar House, Newport, n 

ing the Civil War. . SSW .&jgL -JESU .**!Z**l S 


■ ^ afike? 1 dMl and reH ‘ 

^ BntSh 

Ni.ttaBSfaI!£ U 5!i £ P ro J e ct 

t *is by aDn£'®i hr ® u Sb such 
S iJffi&A J?. studies 


d facts about the ill-fared Logogiaphie 

of TA?r- 0f jDhn J Waher ’ Sunder of 
h I *?! 1 !"*?'- and Provides a conveni- 

5 f. nt 1!st S f its Output. He points to 
d the need, long felt, for a proper 
JJ SjJ[ ( o£ . f e h ack writer John 

2jSf r a/ wh “ a » Clencal Wld V™- 

' versid Almanack, not identified in 

0 i li 8h I, ? ve J been able to note a I 
little moro had ha absorbed Harlan 

j )yb < - ox Hamdton * Doc . tor Syntax 
d if j® connection between 

Z Walter and tiie Minerva Press, 

1 hinted at in The History of The 
; Times, is not pursued: Walter is 
Z “W. to have sold off his stock of 

books to Une, but did he in fact 
; no so ? It seems plausible, for Lane 
was increasing In prosperity at just 
the time that Walter was in diffi- 
• culries, but Truster took at least 
one of his titles away lyith him to 
tiie Uterary Press. 

[ , nil the articles, that by Ellza- 
. b®to Swaim on boqk auctions in 
, eighteenth-century Yorkshire breaks 
most new ground. 'Auctioneering 
1 and publishing (or distribution) 

; were in this context often insepar- 
able, and die deals with sales of 
ootti old and new books. That there 
were many auctions for which we 
have no catalogue extant comes 
as no surprise, but that so few ■ 
catalogues should have survived 
provides matter for reflection. She 
has based her work partiy on news- 

? aper advertisements, partly on 
horesby’s diary and similar 
sources, and frbm 1691 to 1781 lists 
■ nearly 240 sales either by auction 
°. r .i ®i ” flxea ? rlces H (sometimes ' 
allied to auctions). Aside 'ftoih ■ 
peculiarities. Such di toe sale 1 "*? ir 
Sheffield in 1714 of the Greek and 
Latin books of John Laughton, 
Cambridge University Librarian, 
who died at Cambridge in 1712 . 
(many of his English books having 
been left to Trinity College), the ' 
series raises a number of questions 
of interest. Was it that, in a society ‘ 
that could not support the cost ot 
bookshops, bopk auctions, and fix$d- ' 
price catalogues were the' only 
realistic method of . selling either 
new or secondhand books ? To what 
extent were new books sold in this 
manner"^ Was tiie decline in the 
number of auctions In Yorkshire 
after about 1780 due simply to im- 
proved connections with^ -London . 
and tiie major, auction ' houses 
there? Or was it affected as much 
by the structure of the ordinary: • 
iooel retail trade ? 

1 Th'ese 'three ere all Important! : : 

O k>t lAlad anil ' 1 .-: - ^ 


and tiie reduction enpabi lilies of 
i le former. Depending oil the rc- 
clucuon ratio utilized, one reel of 
ten contain the equiva- 
lent of n good-sized library’s card 
catalog ne (about 230,000 items) and 

f!'!! rnv» 6pac< ; remaining. In addi- 
H catalogues can be readily 

riuphLated and updated, mid they 

Siin. " b °" k c “'» lo !! u “ » 

r/JS e * US ? 1 ' wi, J also bc affected by 
iV n 4 “ 6 roferencc book applJca- 
tmn. It lias been estimated that 20 

c of United States irode 
hook sales each year are for refer- 
S 1 *®, ^ nu3<9 - However, because of 

miKii^V re 100 ^ Production, by 

C^‘, cat j 0J J. lime the concents are 
JKS- “ am P |e of the up! 

reference book is 
Whitaker’s British Books in Print 

Kf.? 3978, ? rii J? h Books 1,1 Print 

^.f 1S .v, an u fr^ ! lua, ■ N,lw lllis “ bible ” 
of the book trade is a COM p u |>|j. 

cation, and the user receives 
mniubly updating* of British Books 
m Print on COM f Idles/ 

SevoraJ scholarly jmirnals are 
published only m inicinfium, for 
example the IiHuniuiiniwl Micro- 
nf L , e ^d Medicine, the 
rinitriuiri Journal uf Computational 
Lmgtistics, ami the Sociology Micro- 
JohzW The Chemical ^Society 

giUdnnd) and the Journal D / 
Modern History published by the 
University of Chicago Press, have 
experimented with publishing 
abstracts of articles In .tnirroforni. 

I lie American ChcAiical Socles* has 
begun a programme whereby “ sui>- 
piemen t ary material ” is niicronuh- 
lished and made available to indi- 
viduals interested in “extreme de- 
tails and/or data ”, 

The publication of bonks with 
microfiche (attached to tiie inside 
back cover) js another use of inicro- 

nS» publication ” 

offer* the publisher the ability to 
publish matenal which is difficult 
co typeset (such as charts, tables, 
and illustrations) in books. An 
example of the combination 
01 Print and m i crof iche is the 


recent publication of the Papers of 
Benjamin LaTrobe. Recent vears 
brought forth a number of 
JOT?? ed,t, °" 5 o f pa per 5 of hisiori- 

nHm^| ireS i- T**® n ! a J 01 ' drawback to 
primed editions is spiralling pro 
duction costs. The cost for iJsQO 
I® 1 ®, 0 * H . ten- volume collection has 

5i n n C n jlcul ^ 11 to *u«i between 
S 170,000 to $185,000. The.su figures 

, ,n .£ Iude editorial, promotion, 
n d j M n bu ti o n costs. An .iddiiionnj 
disadvantage of primed editions I* 
the number of years it takes to com- 

pLnor e SI -f h *i, pr ?^ ects ’ The i-*Troba 
„®PP. r ? ,s . t J le first coHecLiau in bo 
published in microfiche. In uddi- 
J conpalltoi 
edL?nr d p^ d in- 0n rotated i I Bins. The 

c pla,ns t l ,e roiionnie behind 
Papers : ° rinal5i f °'' lhe LaTrobS 

? ,e j , micr °flc h e edition . . . 

f0 , scrve two pur. 

, i7,rs ,f J I? will make iha 
complete collection of LaTrobe’* 
worfis | 0 librarians and 

individual resusrehers in n con. 

2S CI, I«2 ,rn, ? t ! - at * n ■ffwtlMWa 

t!± \ , wlll r IJ " a reason, lblv 
short period or time. Seonmi, it 
syill enable us lo publish a selec- 

n H »’» ^ thc i r -» * h ai 1 a „ f 1 ompru heiislvu 
printed edition. Because a com- 
plote record of LaTroha’s life wilt 
be iLvaiiuhlc in microform, sve 
shall not feel obliged to publish 
in our printed edition every item 

hand SUIV1VeS from lhe iir *-'hitc t r’s 

The index to tlie I.n Trnbe l'antia 

31 S* microfiches 8 . " iTh ,ha 

It is clear that microforms offer 
the scholarly publishing coninmiiitv 
many advantages: lightness of 

weight; compactness; portability; 
cheapness ; storage bencfiis ; nre- 
servation of decaying original dacu* 
mentation for later research ; con- 
vertibility to paper as needed, und 
rapid updating in combi nai ion with 
a computer; and ease of replace, 
ntent. Addition ally, microforms aro 
insurance against the day when tho 
prohibitive economics of scholarly 
book publishing prevent monn- 

Sslicd * r ° m be ‘ nR ,eadil y pub- 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Parliament'ary Debates 
from Cobbetf fo 1977 in 
MICROFILM 

An agreement between Her Majesty's Stationery Office (HMSO) and 

irS?' haa r teWe ^ Britain SmeUry 

£ i52?ia 3^Sm U !i lhe currflnl| y WUbhm volume®, 

■5 f*!y® r 1 l, or 3Bnmi silver halide film, negative or .positive. From thesa 
hfetarica! files MlMC has microlHmed all five series of both Houses - Lo?ds 

Enoland^TA'ihi 7 'F* ? m8d Cobbolt P ad tamentary History of 

SchS col,B °‘ ,c | n 1 haa now barn added the Harvard law 
of C^mnni Th. Reportsof tl» Standing Committees of the House ■ 

UsfSS Cd ?S t J 3 ? on 16mm microfilm » priced at 

in ji 60, ^ Hansard Series 1-4 (1803-1908) at US$7 040 00- Series S 

USM MB. OOa^HA, «°rf SJ&F 1 *"’ Volumca 1 ' 920 (1909 1975/61 at ‘ 
yS $9 t 845,00 and House of Lotos Volumes 1-377 11909-1976/6) at US$2.W0.00 
On a subscription besie: * 

'SKJSir; 

" " ' USK.2CO.OO. 

Separata reels available In all series; please enquire, 

JjStef' ™ d,r wl " , be au PP'W on lhe purchase „F lhe centals 


'SeTiiTM vsrsr cASS,. ^ r. 

: H,e controvecsial.subiect if. . lepudi* p^eedpa /•SS'S^ttSTSaSB. « rf SS 


articles and,, supplemented by a. 

■ series of revjei^, they mfike a brave i 

bofiintung; fw! whatf promises to be' • 
a JotirmaT of major (mportance. The ' 1 
nr* issue wAs (as the footnote's i . ; 
reflect) long in the making, but - 
Jafar issues will break: more iriter- 
n|tionai ground, It ■ should not be 
neglected. • '••• ■ - 


S*??* A marfcencollectron6f(hB wifring bt-arid about ' 
poet- philosopher of the ages, Publius- VergiffuB-htaro. now' ' 

Senw arSSS ttSI*!?. T'®' "3 ^ two centuriseby tha Ph'iHI^ 
Academy at AndoVar, MassachUsflUs, The Vergdlana Collactfon mnt<, 

NadimSr^ irtSfli'lT 1 ~ Muiaupi, La Bibllothfoue 

Jnckides many publics done not avaSle 

Ho,n ^“b r |?5t phiSs A°cSdo^%io^ 

-ettRSE- 

ForlrtoMdual titles and pilies, please write fordetalls, . • • 


•: IfnUinfltqrT tini Hall; Okford 05(3 OfiW. EnBlaiitJ 
:. , 'Falrylew Park, Elmsford, Nw York 10623, USA 
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Building on Fox well 


By Kenneth E. Carpenter 

Today llic vast expansion in the 
study of history ho:- resulted m rlie 
collect ion, recording and preserva- 
tion of materials which would nave 
been considered worthless In Hie 
past. Economics is nn exception: tor 
example, items such as pamphlets, 
or catalogues of manufacturing 
firms, were once sold for next 
to nothing (IE they escaped being 
thrown out. which was the usual 
fate of such materials); now they 
are eagerly sought bv historians. 

In the acquisition of such mate- 
rials it Is. not Institutional libraries 
which have been the nioneprs. in 
be sure, certain great libraries have 
long been omnivorous collectors, 
hut the institutional library, even 
if it lakes everything much conics 
its way, will not form a collection 
rite equal of time with a devoted 
individual behind it. The daily, 
moiitiilv, and yearly dedication to a 
collection will result in stronger 
holdings, and this is as true ut 
economics os of other fields. 

The most important collector of 
economics literature was Herbert 
Snniertoii Fox we II f 18 49- 3936 ) of 
Cambridge and London.. Fax well 
was h passionate bibliophile; Jus day 
was mined if lie learnt that an 
order for a book had anived too 
lute, lie would go* «P ,«f /our in 
rhe morning to be first in line ut a 
bookshop which had acquired a 
likely library. lu the interest of bis 
collecting he often expected his 
Family to make material sacrifices, 
and in (he same cause he partly 
sacrificed his own curcer. Collect- 
ing deprived him of the time ncci-s- 
surv for research and writing; unrf 
indeed it was in collecting tluit his 
creativity found its true outlet. 

Fox we II began his collection in 
1875 with a purchase made for Gd. 
Ilo became not the first collector 
of economics literature but the first 
. to collect on a- grand' scale. ;lo the 
tyro libtarlfea '■ 


it I toge i lie r be hr cc n 50,000 anil 
60,000 titles, the vast majority 
printed before 1850. 

He was able to collect on such a 
scale, despite having only a profes- 
sor’s salary, because he was so 
earlv In the field. Although he lived 
to complain of increased competition 
and high prices, in the early dnvs 
of Ills collecting he was often able, 
bath in London and Paris, to buy 
hooks for their value as paper, lo 
his foresight and informed judgment 
we owe the preservation of unique 
conies of some works. The literature 
of economics is Inherently rare. It 
often consists of pamphlets or 
leaflets on passing questions of the 
dav. Instead of substantial tomes 
intended for 1 earlier bindings, much 
of the innteriul was ephemera] in 
form mi d content and was not 
expected to be fcepr oil library 
shelves. No one before Foxwell made 
nny consistent attempts to preserve 
such material. 

His two main collections formed 
the nucleus of two oF the greatest 
economics libraries. Although Fox- 
well had intended to present his 
library to the British people, in 
1901 'he found himself compelled 
to put the collection up for sale 
in order to provide for the children 
or an “ unexpected but happy mar- 
riage’'. Although an American uni- 
versity was eager to buy it, it 
agreed to allow time for an English 
purchaser to be found. Just before 
the period lind elapsed, the Gold- 
smiths' Company purchased the 
collection, nud later chose the 
University of London ns the 
repository for it. The Gold- 
smiths' Library is now housed 
at Senate House. For n num- 
ber of years Foxwell continued to 
collect on behalf of the Goldsmiths' 
Library ; in 1914, his connection 
with Goldsmiths' censed, and there- 
after he collected only for himself. 

In 1929, Foxwell offered another 
collection for sale. Representatives 
from Harvard University examined 
it, and the doqn of Harvard's 
: 5 the 61 Agreed, to purchase 


the collection. Foxwell ivus to retain 
possession until his dunrh, at which 
time payment would also be mrule. 
In 1936,’ Claude Kress agreed to buy 
die collection for Harvard, and the 
library which houses it now bears 
his name. 

The collections which Foxwell 
formed were very broad, ns is indi- 
cated by the subject-headings under 
each year in the Goldsmiths Lib- 
rary catalogue : for example, agri- 
culture, colonies, commerce, corn 
lairs, finance, politics, population, 
slavery, social conditions, socialism, 
trades and manufactures (including 
technology), and transport. Although 
Fox well’s collections are primarily 
useful to rhe economic historian 
and the historian oF economic 
thought, there can be few historians 
or social scientists working on the 
period before 1850 whose research 
could not be enhanced by his 
achievement as a collector. 

Great as FoxweJI’s initial collec- 
tions were, they did not, of course, 
attain completeness, an Impossible 
goal. No matter how finely meshed 
a net a collector may cast, some 
material inevitably falls through, 
and the rarity of economic literature 
is such that a pamphlet missed 
one year may never turn up again, 
even over a long lifetime of collect- 
ing. Indeed, with amazing fre- 
quency, books which arc not re- 
corded ill the major library cata- 
logues and bibliographies and 
appear tn be unique continue to 
come on to the market. There is 
alwnys something to collect, and 
both tha Goldsmiths' and Kress lib- 
raries have emit i lined to add to Fox- 
well's accumulations. 

The Goldsmiths' Library bus em- 
phasized English-language publica- 
tions in its additions. The Kress 
Librnrv has eagerly sought English 
works but has emphasized expansion 
of other languaga holdings. Fox- 
wcll's collections were by no means 
limited to English books. The 
French holdings were outstanding, 
and there were also significant, 
materials hi other Continental Ian- 
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READ ALL ABOUT IT ! 

! ON MICROFILM 

, Newspapers provide the first rough draft of history, hut because of 
; increasing demands on storage space many libraries are unable to keep 
as many bound volumes, or as ipany titles’ as they would wish. 

' This Company has come up with a solution, by providing a selection of 
the world’s quality newspapers on microfilm. All titles are available on a 
: current subscription basis, and in many cases the complete backfiles are 
available, enabling the library to build up a complete collection, and keep 
\ it up to date. . , 

NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 
The Times, the Sunday Times , TL.S., T.E.S., T.H.E.S „ Financial Times , 
Dally and Sunday Telegraph , The Scotsman, Belfast Telegraph , 

Evening Standard, Lloyd’s List, Le Monde, Le Monde Diplomatique, 

Le Monde de L’Education, Journal de Geneve, The Age (Melbourne), ; 

• Straits Times (Singapore), Al Akhbar (Cairn), Meed, Saudi Economic Survey 

; ■ Available sopri ;: ]•'•••• "■?, ' ' \.?r :..y 

V ;' - ' Illustrated' London News, The Army Quarterly ■ 

• : . 1 ■ ’• y v Indexes & Volumes 

The Times Index, Obituaries from The Times ( 1961-70) (1971-75 ) 

- •. y. V- ^ . ]:T . .Available soon.. i ; i ,• /' •. 

TLS CiutiuiqtiM . , \ ' 

1; . ! : 1 - Obituaries from The Times 1951-1960 . . 

■ y ; ; : , . • Microfilnie4 Literary .Collections 

We are Eurdpfean’ selling agents for the micrciilmed literary collections 
of Research Publications InCvtJVS.A. •>. v v-:*," 1 

- Full details and pflc.es of all pur products are available from Marking 
Dept., Newspaper Archive Developments Ltd.,;. tiolybrook Houses Castle 
. Street, Reading. ;yel-, (°734 > : *;/ 


giiagcs. On the base created by 
Foxwell, Kress bus formed u col- 
lection which makes possible sonic 
kinds of comparative work that 
could not be carried nut when hold- 
ing, me scattered. Curators of the 
Kress Library have hoped that 
bringing together material from 
many countries would help histor- 
ians perceive opportunities for re- 
search that might be missed in a 
less broad collection. Kress now 
collects in Danish, Dutch, English, 
French, Gcrmiin Italian, Latin, Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, and Swedish. 

These libraries have not stopped 
at collecting. Each has gone on 
to the recording which is so neces- 
sary for preservation. Foxwell had 
visions or a universal bibliography 
of economics literature. Because he 
was a pioneer in his collecting, 
there were, of course, few bibliogra- 
phies in the field, and those were 
inadequate. Foxwell hoped to rec- 
tify this. He obtained the funds, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, which 
made possible the compilation and 
publication of Henty Higgs’s Bihlio- 
grc;j/ip of Economics 1751-1775 
(Cambridge, 1935). Higgs’s work on 
the early liart of the eighteenth cen- 
tury provided the start for L. W. 
Hanson's superb Contemporary 
Printed Sources for British and 
Irish Economic History 1701-1750 
(Cambridge, 1963). The Kress Lib- 
rary has published its catalogue in 
four volumes (1940-68), and more 
recently (1970-75) the Goldsmiths' 
Library has issued the first two vol- 
umes of its planned three*- volume 
catalogue. 

Only one measure has remained 
that could virtually assure the per- 
manent preservation of the texts hi 
these two libraries — 'their reproduc- 
tion. Tills is now beiup curried out 
by Research Publications Inc, of 


Wood bridge, Connecticut 

the largest microfilm n '- n6: «r 
undertaken. Foxwe f s ft t-r 

*\ c being combined o B Jh- ' 

up ,C io 180o! e f s m now JJjjt - 

His expected Cse 
*npt« will form „ 

Not only does this project f,; 
tee survival of the JSSSti 

preserve the physical Sth£iS 

SgIvCS. Stllriiac 


That’s entertainment 

- ' Dulwich College relei 

Bv Peter Davison s 0 P IV '® “ ,,d A 1 ! lei ; n - 

"• . FrnlLSSor l'uukes prov 

- — • — — *■ ~ i n trod u ri ion 


L a. F0AKES (Cdllor) r 
Ibe Hensloure Papers 
ftlome 1. 472pp. 

Volume 2 : 742pp. 

Scoter Press. £95. 


tangibly, a book which loch J, 
did on the day it left fo pgj 
or binder might help a hS 

? F nt K r i nt0 i the of * 
If books hi such coodltion ar# ■ 

be proaerved for future gneriii* 
they cannot be copied -aula ■ 
again. M icrof liming now by t trial 
camera operator means that m 
again will microfilming or km* 
from the original be necenij 2 
both can be reproduced ftoa’i 
microfilm copies which both c£ 
smiths’ and Kress hare rcoW 
This project help, the librniw. 
carry out their twin lespoasTUhij 
of preserving the books ittjtui 
ing them available, 

Surely the great collar* via 
started out a hundred yem $ u 

E reserve neglected material mrfi 
e pleased that his life’s wi b 
taken on this unity, that the » 
fulness of the collections ht In 
expanded many times orer.oj da 
it will be virtually impouffitt 
destroy this aspect of the bbtorol 
record. 


Details of the project ta lka 
mined from Research PuWiaw 
Inc, 12 Lunar Drive, WaodH'. 
Connecticut 06525, or NeeiRir 
Archive Developments Iris 
Holyhrook House, Cault Sw 
Reading RGJ 7SN. 


Monumental studies 


By Stuart Fleming 


The 1905-1907 llrcaslud Expedilinns 
to F.gypt and the Hu dun 
Volume 1: 13pp with G f idles. 

£9.05. 

Volume 2: IGpji with 7 (idles. 

£9.40. 

URSULA SCIINEII)I-.K (l-ldltor) 1 
Pcrscpolis and Ancient Iran 
49pp with 13 f Iches. 17.80. 

The Oriental Institute, lliiiver.iiiy of 
Chicago, 1155 Hum 58 Hi Struct, 
Chicago G0G37. 

A notable innovation in miernpuh- 
Hailing Is the use of microfiche For 
cataloguing works of art. Prominent 
in this field arc the University of 
Chicago Press, Oxford Microform 
Publications, and Vcrlag Dokumcn- 
tariori of Munich, UCP's list includes 
American Art in the Barbizon Mood 
(an exhibition hold at the National • 
Collection of Fine Arts, Washington 
DC In 1975) and Selections from the 
Permanent Collection covering the 


Whitney Museum of American Art 
in New York, while OMP have repro- 
duced major documents in the Bod- 
leian Library including The 




Ormesbii Psalter (c 1300) and the 
Bible Moralisde (c 1250). Verlag 
Dokumentation have embarked on 
the Marburgcr Index, which is in- 
tended to reproduce (lie half-million 
i .photographs of fine arts (some more 
tban^a century did) stored with the 

■ iBUdarchiv Foto Marburg and the 
Rbelnisches Blldarchiv ill Cologne. 

The 7905-7907 Breasted Expedi- 
tions to Egypt and the Sudan amply 
underlines the morlts of mlcro/Jclic. 
J. Breasted had little interest in ex- 
J . cavation; preferring to document 
monuments and thoir inscriptions. 
During trips to Nubia in the winter 1 
months of 1905/6 and 1906/7 he ; 
amassed nearly 11100 photographs 
(many on glass plates), often work- 
ing in anpalUiig conditions in very 
hot, badly aired tombs, and con- 
stantly distracted by the clamour of 
1 frightened bats. He covered not only 
(he now familiar sites of Abu Sfm- 
be], Karnak and Meroe. but also the 
A'mun Temple at' Soleb, the South 
Temple at Buhen and the sanctuary 
complex at- 'Aranda. It aeems that 
: little or node of this photographic 
archive has been previously publi- 
; shed,, a remarkable fact Jn view of- 
, the insight, it; provides, into every- 
, day life, ini anelept Egypt. Perhaps 
. more fm*; the; : anthropologist than 
- the .'arcbaeologjsLLthere is a aeries 

■ (Of. contemporary scenes gathered, on 

route, ipcluding <i delightful canlp 


“ invasion " by awe-sttud Auhl 

children. _ I 

Pcrseyolis and Andeattatof 
something of much a»ftg“ 
appeal. Illustrating well b.P 
lial of microfiche lor cptew*-^ 
lions. The palace of PmJJ* 
founded by Darlas I, c » E 

ihc foot of Kuh-i-Rahmaihj 

plain of Marv Dasht 
from present-day Teheran)* tm F 
as » fortress Mt "to 
go vc r u men t for the Acn« 
kings: the splendour rf hi jjj 
lull is mid residential 
designed to convmce 
hinds that the Pcrdm 
secure and permanent J 
image was sustained ^ 
centuries; Alexander! 

looted aud burnt 
in 330 hc. The f site. 

quontlv described by hjg'j 
lis re-location *® ,2 until 
systematically ilsMI 

when Ernst 

the architect Frit* die 

the reliefs on ^ 

dana and the Ha«m jjjTw 
When Hertzfeld left In 
Schmidt took prls* 

extending rvork 
Persepolis 
Jjy sites or 

Nnqsh-i-Rajab M 

for their Sassanlan K i 
the third century «) 
novel aid of 
excellent data* 

polls hsc\t (n^,^ 
unique cqllecuonof" ^ m 
make. this 

Schneider a hlgniy iwpv ..... j 
ologicol publication-.. 

While these. 
admirable- So 


H( importance of Henslowe’s Diary 
isjriie documents to be found with 
bit Edward Alleyn's foundation, 
hlirieh College, fins been recog- 
iW since J. P. Collier’s A Collec- 
m of Original Documents Illus- 
wmv of the life and times of 
lirtrd Alleyn was published in 
gd ud his edition of the Diary 
ippnred two years later. In this 
scholars have been in- 
fcM in particular to Sir Walter 
Greg for his editions of the Diary 
11904) and the Henslowe Papers 
1907) and also to those who 
bn worked on the part played 
kj Henslowe and Alleyn in 
hi theatre of Shakespeare's 
te (and a selection of their 
•iMicaiions is §iven by Professor 
Rite). A third edition of the 
Jury was edited by R. A. Foakes 
ad R. T. Ricker t in 1961, attesting 
a iha continued significance of this 
i arte. Now we have a further edi- 
h of the Diary, together with 
anj of the manuscripts held at 
klwich College, but this lime the 
iKonents are presented in fnc- 
feilfc “blanks and all", without 
nnscripis. Professor Foakes argues, 
&!uly, that as all earlier editions 
are selections, they were “filtered 
bough an editor’s transcription and 
limitation". Apart from the 

O le fact that we now have t lie 
ince as nearly before our eves 
i facsimiles of high quality can 
rail (and there is no doubt that 
yP®"* ““'d survive the 
ailing of all those who will now 
fable to study these facsimiles, 
rtn were they able and inclined to 

t0 see them >. the 
fgawiily of documents in tills 

E5S ‘£ji Ins P |rc . further study ! 
und/kJn {k |s matenal can hear— ! 

ot foterpreLnliun will , 

pifsasis-*- »■ j 

l 9 / 1609 > Thomas ] 
CS r pS£i i aii very toured 1 
Ifc A1,e yn. tlie Muster 

RldnPllL?-? 1 ./ 11 ® house on r 


ainbdHr , ! ■ at , ni * uouse oil 

R sent fnTP tbat 8 niastiff 
Hij at Roehninp- 

b.ih ^ 8htf e orwar(I enough 
n °? e a number of 
w nh the manage- 
W B «?®W dcn “Mhing for 
a bear (MSS. II. 11) 

Smmss 1 t ftfSiai 

t5s S W?. w ' h yo u here- 

llSJS But Bowker, » 

edaJ e m^^/ h . accounts and 
most of these Cpossiblv 

ftrrir?i h&ve nt »thlng to do 
K t transaction, they 

CaH er n ? E P U2 , zlea as 

iTfS n ® f - various kinds. 

v °lumes ■ contain every 

n \ and u g , e ,. ^Manuscript 
n-^Jthe Theatre and 
ir.|3?P® rs ).' and VU (the 
Mas Mnjli 0 # ^ere. axe two.. , 

, five rela fed ■ 
a °d nine : 

i xC_ ,lt * ,,# longer, at the 1 
thins of PB«i- e H d ^ ock e ts t0 


isysfiasr iL - ,Lv,,,,t ■■■ "*•>- 

what has been done a ,id -sets iti.t 
context, giving derails of the origins 

H*. i« VeS of . Hens| owe and Alleyn. 
He issues an important caveat, warn- 
ing us not to allow rhe judgments 
of either man which we have in! 
- Uon t6d F 10 determine our interpreta- 

" ThS Sf Wha , t 15 in U,e documents. 

, A* 1 '® ' s « ,r 9j» correct and study of 
{ l!?5j!/ ac8in,,,es , n,fl y cause us to 
P° dJ fy our attitudes in this respect. 

’ 1 . nstance ' the Henslowe papers 

: fflSS- m E y i“ e u s f ,om BK 

iiauorne h, w |„ c h he requcs| 

! advances of money and makes oro- 
Chat ,ie w , deliver parts of 
the plays upon which he is working 
by certain dates. These letters are 
familiar to us from Greg's tran- 
scripts and one has tended, doubt- 

J.f fi«rV aSt HensIowe in the role 
of harsh entrepreneur and to see 

Dabome as a hard-don e-by creative 
aitist. But is this wholly fair ? The 
facsimile of Daborne’s letter of 
^eniber 13, 1613 (MSS I, 89) may 
sliS jJS?* n*? M assumptions, if only 
Fh.n.A^' P. ab ? rnc ,s nothing if not 
fluent in his letter-writing, but the 

H rst ..? ente nce of this letter has n 
significant word - “ me " 1 JSded 

Ifne . a ‘, ld the Inclusion of 
the definite article before “ breach ■* 
is awkward. Henslowe had evi- 
demly accused Dabome of failing 

ih*» h - 1S i de!ive, 'y date mid 
wf J? la ? l ¥ rrj B ht reacted sharply : 

, Hincnlow v accuse n '° w lh the 
breach of promise. . what dis- 

An ster ? p^ 0 ^ 1 ®’ 5 ' 1atu, nl flow ? 

h Petulance ? An awareness 
cimi.u Henslowe was justified ? 
mm|He aberration ? One’s judgment 
here cannot but he subjective but 
leading Da bo rue’s hand in facsimile 

H H r ,? mpt dlWyrent responses 
than will a printed tiansciipt. 

U is this same letter, incidentally 
that anticipates by a dozen years i 
the use of foul ” In the sense re- I 
corded in the phrase “ foul papers “ . 
fy% n Supplement to the Ox- i 

Et \SL , ? h Dictionary, I, A-G i 
(1972). Tins dates “ fowle papers" J 
as . c . tr, -S ; Dubonu* ruft-rs- to Hie < 
rqide NhtCL '• . and Lllu “ fayr ” | 

wlucli he was writing out when i 
Henslowe s man called (which, as i 
ever, if "great business had not r 
preuented 11 tliat night, he would I: 
have finished). ^ 

AH but two of the facsimiles are L 
reproduced full size (the exceptions b 

ft r A llAhaif) and ennnlnl 1. __ I . .1 


. iuj'i auc lime exceprtons 
are noted) and special care has been 
taken to show the varying tonality 
of the originals. The facsimiles 
are neatly numbered following G. F. 


JjJ l,,| 4 |, s punilk-d-in numeral inn. 

viu.m- 1 ® J[ 0: . ,l,lrc Of (huso 

rl Hi?!"-* 5 ■ c '! i,,e tfl the Coo- 

ls **mv ■ This is the only list of 
in cements and it could he me.iilv 
is improved. First and foremost, the 
n. Unde is only to be round In Volume 
a- whereas all but two of its sixty- 
's ,vvo column inches refer to Hie 
i* volume. These arc large, 

3- bulky, and heavy volumes, and it 
s : 'J {nconrement to havo to refer to 
if volume 1 when consulting Volume 

0 i. 

i. No description whatsoever is 
■ &<ivcn uf the fourteen related iriauu- 

1 scripts and fragments which foim 

. l . w ,° aPFcndixes to Volume 1, 

and altliough very brief descriptions 
are given of the documents repro- 
3 duced from MSS I and If, these 
. be amplified to advantage, 

it is odd tlfet very occasionally 
1 iiilcr descriptions are provided; 
thus MSS II, 21-22 adds a note indi. 
eating inie kind of assistance the 
constable! are to give Thomas Rad- 
ford — to take upp . . . doeees . 

‘ benres and bulls . . «. As such 
r l r0,l . bl ® 1 has , been token with tho 
facsimiles, it Is a pity that fuller 

> freq C uently nS ,10t Rlve " nioro 

The contents of the endpocket ta 
Volume 1 are listed hut the exist- 
ence of an endpocket to Volume 2 is 
not even noted and one has to look 
to item 138 to discover what Is in 
that pocket and even then the nuin- 
ber of sheets is not given. 
Finally, the typography for nolina 
muniment numbers of the sheets in 
endpocket 1 Is identical with that 
for numbering facsimiles in Vol- 
ume 2 and this though of minor 
significance, might have been better 
avoided. 

But enough of quibbles. Thesa 
. ? splendid volumes are full of 
riches, from a dinlogue on love bo- 
tween a man and a boy, to verses 
about n jealous husband, and thirty- 
rive (written) pages of a memoran- 
dum book containing the receipts 
and payments of a travelling bear- 
August 13 to September 
J" 08 - Perhaps must intriguing 
m .ill, and requiring m b e WV n , n 

ucaujiile (as tho contrast wirli the 
p /* nted , * ta *n, ah advertlse- 
a for shooting With 
musket or longbow, makes plain). 

Is a handwritten advertisement for 
Hie Beargarden. In large, clear let- 
tors, it promises, after the bear- 
baiting, "to wearie a bull dead at 
tho stake and for your better con- 
tent shaH haue plasnnt snort with 
the horse and ape and wbiplng of 
the blind beare/Viunt Rex ", 


C . Miw Uimu UWOI C/ viunc 

Novel on blue paper 


»• cieilt production. 

By Philip Collins aS&SS, fiSMSS. Si 

" remained, as it appears in ilie open- 

The^ Manuscript of Great Expecta- a 8 name 5ke*S|f, faT mfght have 
s - become a prime suspect when his 

283 frames. Scolar Press. £50 (plus -™o is felled in Chapter 15. But 
VAT in UK). on this, aud on more substantial 

- - — questions about what can be learnt 

? . from this manuscript, the publishers 

The manuscripts of most of Dick- °.. f r . n ° help. Granted that readers 

ens’s novels survive, diiofiy in the ,n * to ^ onsu lt such ri microfilm j 
Victoria and Albert Museum. One' d l ° b ® spoon-fed, some 

ftp i-Via tnm Uaaavha IQflJCfltiOnS SUQlit Slfftllflmnt am 


Vikulin aim ftiipart museum, une i: f a “ u V3 eu i son »a 

of the two which became detached JjSlK!? n £ about , significant, or 
from this main Dickens archive is BSSJjj A featl i res ai pianuscript 
that of Great Expectations, which ha , ve been P r °vided— or, at 

the novelist , save to his friend SlSHi iewt some references to 
Chauucy Hare Kiwnsliend, to whom FoS™?” s V ,oj9r ^ discussion, 
this novel had . been dedicated. r * 4flS ® I jberg, editor -of tiie 

Townshend bequeatiied it, on his !W con ! in J Norton- Critl^l Edition, , 
death, to his' local museum,' Wis- 1 Expeatationsi hdt ‘ Written 

bech, Cambridgeshire, where ‘it admira Wy on this matter in two 
remains, somewhat to the inconveni- J * cenE . essay8 ^ that is provided 
ence of scholars and to the chagrin JSJi ,, Q ^ evei i’ 8 ® in 8)e frame en- 
of the Museum’s trustees — or at u 1 , Description .which records 
least to their predecessors In 1946, , lc particulars of the manuscript’s, 

who wanted fo sell it, and devote JW K c *.^ and what is oddly caDed 

... ... the, "Index" D .1 «hnnl nP nanar 



Preec*i*b& '£k: 


*08 ari-ni.L ■ hqu inese 
SAP&K for Orlando 

LWeSrW’ < l5 99-l«X» 

^“8 'and* tha contract for 

^ (l6l3)' eb a U ¥ n 8 .**»• 
. *4) „- .and articles 

^ ^otpany .,of 
fewfe'wi imies I, 

iVW t,on ’> ral 

? Colie-. 01 . toanuscripts at 
:’to C0 .!Sl"f!! g docu : 
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Thames Poetry 

* ,,,nn “M'-iiiSt-iii. lively nud very intelligent jounml » 

, British llovk Nvivs. 

sloppy •' '’ hly ,Mpo,,sible oeMlK'.i, for H..SO 

« . . I he (th<crver 

... an amcle cl «|,,.i!iiy. tliomughly nfcommentU..,, * 

« a i . Times Literary Supplement 

KeqiurccJ fw laige poetry and/or literature collections! 

Wte. SMS'S 

5 

Buck numbers now offered at : 

£1 for issues 1 and 2. 

£2 for Issues 1, 2, 3 and 4 post paid. 

No. 5 available 90p post paid from : 

360 High Iloatl, Wealdstone, 

Harrow, Middlesex IIA3 7AX 


I^RFORMANC FS MO N DAV I o SATi J RDaVonB’ 
i i > ^n^V2 noon, f pin 0 k 2 pm. 



te (his the image of Jesus'Oirfclf 

tvji; ij),: on i g £NrEi?ppj;E pic rufiis uvjrer). ■ 


NOW! 



■iHgciiinBniiwHewwftiwinMMABaia 


ui me museum s trustees — or at u 7 i i 1 « i 

least to their predecessors In 1946, , lc particulars of the manuscript’s, 

who wanted fo sell it, and devote JW £ 5. e ’- en 4 w hat is oddly called 
the proceeds 'to other purposes i V B j! s h^ et of paper, 

but the Charity Commissioners bar- ° n hotir sides, giving die 

red the sale. The’ V & A manu- for che various 

scripts and proofsheets 1 have been Books and chapters. i : > 

made available 6h ■ microfilm (EP T« ,s shortcomirig is the more 
Microform) and it is rill the more grievous when one notes the price, 
convenient^gtveil 'its relative Jhac* J TW’ Cost .of microfilm, like' other 
cessibiiity— that. 1 the Grdat Eiepec- coramodines, rises with Inflation,' 
tations maniiAcript how Joins them: a **di doubtless colour-film comes 


EP MICROFORM LTD 

Academic Publishers of Microfilm and Microfiche 


TECTTIRP STU f^ S * ; AMERICAN STUDIES • ARCHr- 
ART ‘ ASIA ^ STUDIES • • ECONOMICS 
AND ACCOUNTANCY * EDUCATION • GEO 
GRAPHY AND EXPLORATION • GENERAL HISTORY 

TICS LABOUR HISTORY AND POLL 

TICS LOCAL HISTORY • NEWSPAPERS • TITtiiuum 

ATED manuscripts . LANGUAGE -LAW • mTERA 
• MUSIC • PHILOSOPHY • PSYCHOLOGY 
n»« IGION ‘ ECC LESIASTICAL HISTORY - MISSIONARY 
RECORDS - SOCIOLOGY » -TRANSPORT - AFRICAN 

‘ I b c y°U- Q4i* new catalogue giving 

complete ^ For & two/?. °f) microform publications- in rhe«:a 

andlftaioJic s"g n n fe«. d many other arcUve8 

E ^ aad - ' ' ““ 


R EM S*1 


{\$ ^onm!?ri CWterls men i 

» fota ^thro-wlth, their 
S'Wnl PatranavA n«- 


i.umHiuuiuo», Eutrs wu-n uirianun, 
add i doubtless colour-film comes' 
more expensive thaa .black-and- 
white. The' 'V &' A 'manuscript 
micro films referred td 1 above will 


■ ' eQR«^? 


1 * w T* l *6 materials 



surviving- galley-proofs of this novel ntlcrofilrai referred td' above will 
happen to be unusually fragmen- cost, after an imminent price-rise;' 
tary 'arid of secondary interest.' '• P 3 for a yeel tyith an average niim- 
: ■ ■ i ' .1 , . v , ber of 800 frames,: which works out 

The microfilm 1I9 in > colour, the - at 1.65p per frame. The present 
Scolar Preso having developed; Ita item edatri Idvei" -37ip per . frame, 
publicity material informs us, new- pluR.VAT. Ppnny plain, tuppence col- 
techniques to. -preserve delicate oiired, it used to bp. A tenfold Jn-- 
l colour balance; i- Thus - readers -can- crease of nrice is.havrf mihpnr ou»n ; 



" ’■ ! - '•■■■■ . ' '■ i 1 V v, , » x‘- 
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,- MICROFORM - 
PUBLICATIONS' 


MIC ROM EDI A LTD 
■ TELFORD ROAD 
BICESTER 
OXFORD - 
Tel: (08692) 44441 


. MIMOPUHI^fBS m authok^.o^k of LearHeo material in ail subjects ' 
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A career in Cubism 


By Christopher Green 


DOUGLAS COOPER s 
Junn Gris 

Catalogue raisonnfi 
point itabli avec la 
do Margaret Potter 
Two volumes 


a< tnckod the verv idea of rite transi- date, accurate and cumplelc to an 
tioiml work of art, and certainly it equally remarkable degree. 

Is true that each Cubist work can Of all the leading Cubists Juan 
and should be seen as complete hi Gris is the easiest to foHow work 


de Toeuvre its own r ight ; but at the same time by work through the whole of his 
collaboration tft SPO es , c h work ns transitional, career in Cubism, since for long 


when its newspaper fragment was owned "Lc Lavabo ” n v 
jmblLshed on April 27 being one »F painting whose aloofncuL • 1 
the earliest such clippings used ond superficially could not «« f1, ■’ 
indiciitiug (though nut proving) n mu «f n™. .... r 

significantly curlier pusitiim f 
sequence. These are quibble 


■ Hg) n out of tune with the punK ! 

in the Surrealists: and it rigbte n \ ' 

is enn- grasp of the relatinn.Kii i 

i, S pp W i,l, SOI illustrious. 8 in KM W'Shr ^ .* willTV r„re, by ""A™ " hls ■*** 

Sa. W F.ns ;Be r M ,-uPn. 3,100ir. 


, I ;5' • 


. y 


For anyone interested in Cubism 
Dougins Cooper has been a constant 
presence since the last _ war, a pre- 
sence fcifi of contradictions. When 
he writes nir-hi story he is almost 
always constructive : he can see the 
most complex historical develop- 
ments with clarity and communicate 
whin he sees. Yet, in n long career 
he has produced relatively few 
major publications, which is the 
result in part of lus energetic _ anti 
effective activities as an exhibition 
orguniver, but also perhaps of a 
more destructive penchant for con- 
troversy'. Tiie appearance of his 
cutalogiio raison nc of Juan Gris is, 
therefore, something of nil event. 
This is the product of research 
begun nearly forty years ago which 
has been brought up to date with 
the highly skilled help of Margaret 
Potter ; it is nn achievement of 
incalculable value (although the 
publishers have been excessively 
mil] less in calculuting a monetary 
value fur it ; the price sets new 
standards of mi reasonableness, how- 
ever beautiful the books and how-' 
ever limited the i lumber of copies 
primed ). 

Catalogues raisonnfs (indeed all 


ably, it stopped mini the artists while acknowledging its probable related to the " Portrait dtlia, 

r concor- death in J?27. oimply bv Items accuracy, I do have u complaint to Ray mil ” (No 4) was a sequel or! 

■* r claims comprehensive, therefore, the entu- ina ke about the way in which the paintin'? and not a “dessin 

very few Jogue gives us n record of iln* chronology fur 1922 in 1927 is dealt toire " as stated here, beuihtr! 


In his •' Avis nn lccieur coiicer 
nnnt le catalogue ", Cooper 
that there can only lie a 
wor 
bis 

G ... .. 

berg f bo tli of which resources, 
thankfully, are accessible in re- 
searchers) provide a firm basis for 
a comprehensive record, but Cooper a rr, and Cooper, helped by Margaret 
hns contrived surprises even for potter, lias laid Hie trail out with 
those who I Lave combed these scrupulous clarity. The possibility 
sources for themselves, because lie n f such precision is another reason 



left so clear a trail to be followed 
bv any who want to understand the 
always changeable nature of such 


has traced a number of works that 
never t>nssed through the hands of 
Gris’s dealers, usually works given 
to the painter’s friends and accord- 
ingly urnimired with the most dur- 
able of provenances. The small 
bui expansive “ L’ Harmonium ” nf 


1913 (No 29) und the § * papier cnll6 ” 
Lc Vinlnn ” of 1914 (No 121) are 


just two such surprises published 


iicre fur the first time. Also for 


the first time a high proportion nf 
ins that sur- 
f several of 


the unfinished paintings 
vive nil rha backs o 


for the special usefulness of a cat a 
logue raison u 6 in this case. 

Yet, there is, of course, room left 
for that kind of quibbling which 
art-historians find the more engag- 
ing the less open it Is tn final resolu- 
tion, mid nuLurnlly I shall indulge 
in it a little. Thus, I see no reason 
for placing “ Guiiare et pipe” (No 
30) before February 1913, when it 
so directly relates to 41 Ln Guitarc" 
(No 42), which is dated May. More 
significantly, " Verre, tnsse et Jour- 

«. n l I* (Mn Jo lit mu n nt ii Inn nhvi. 


Gris’s letters, stylistic comparisons 
and by information from the artist's 
first dealers. On tl|is basis, he 
divides the work of 1923 onwards 
into groups of pictures done in de- 
fined periods of about six months 
each, rarely including question- 
marks to suggest uncertainty. A 
glance nt the sequence and the 
groupings he arrives at alongside 
the sequence of Kulinweiler's stock 
numbers (usefully published hoc 
too) gives the impression that the 
over-rldlng basis for certainty in 
these groupings was neither the 
letters nor stylistic comparisons hut 
Kiihnwcilor and the numbers. If this 
is so, it should have been made 
much clearer in Cooper’s “ Avis nu 
lectern- ”, and If it Is not so the 


oblique linear network into j 
the head is neatly fiiud is ft I 
drawing relates to paimiDp i{j | 
are obviously later. Mwt u . . 
the drawing (No 183a) £«ni 
alongside “Carafe el M'thih 
(No 183), despito in ubg 
" 7-16 ” dote, cannot 


accepted as done In IDS, is. ( 
items extracted from a pjiflty ■[ 
1920 (No 327) are made so 

f iart of the composition. Ari- 
as: Instance among several af;h 
lower standards applied io&m 
of drawings and gouache^-RM 
perverse to have illustrated tin 
ing for “ Violon et guiure*(hf 
alongside “ Violon et dander’ i'< 
GO). 

Besides the catalogue Coopa [3 
llshes a fuller biographical oui= 
tiinn tlie one he supplied hf lb 
weilcr’s Juan Gris: Hif uft« 
Work, an illustrated sd 


2. Closing dale 0th 


Wi-- 





nothing but serv 
art-market and as 
art-historian's most 
,• which .4# ito'.-work ._ 

• framo'.oE .tOf pteh^e-.'. 

• vSdual^armt towards 
of much more than merely 
Certainly deeper and broader 
historical relationships must be 
ftraud than those disclosed bv a 
simple racord of a single artist's 
achievement ; the facts thus limit oil 
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• wi J w)l1 Involve -the transfer of dolalla from trla 
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ispNciUan forme end further details for an rh B 

KAli? Pafaon "-' om«r, Mercian 

vCWtfj 


thing of i he openuoss mid flexibility 
of tlia methods rlmt actually matlc 


them possible. They reveal tha In- 
tui live inventor that Gris continued 
to bo, oven when he was most ccr- 


m 

w 


acutevement: me tacts thus ltmuod , uo » »»»» **“,«•*» 

cannot bo enough, ,But ttiere are about his pictorial onus. 


aspects those pa 
work of the turn of 1913-1-1 like 
“ Le Jacquet” (No 71), which sug- 
gests that they were done then mid 
not befoi-Q Gris’s summer tri] 
Cdret. Lack of research Into 


iutrodutww^L 
ten with Cooper's iisus!^-* 


BRITISH STANDARDS 
INSTITUTION 


made ami quibbles cnnrimicd (pruh- L p n W 'V* .^ Ui "i 4 , 0 hTiriiiii t 
ably fur ever), it must he stressed t,ous rt .hffrfAV 

that the cn la log lie is in geuorul as ? , . , l ?„?!! 0 5f e !lh.,fi, 


trip to chr on o 1 ogic uHy ~u re ci s c u s“ii is com- 

mo the prehenslve, ami a rich .layer of ^ v Slhe little IS®* 1 
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LIBRARIAN 
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ri'v.i 
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areas In the hlstoi-y of ort wit era 
some of;., tha most significant 
discoveries' con only follow the 
accumulation of such records. T 
am convinced that tlie history of 
Cubism is Ope oE these areas. 

There is 1 undoubtedly a soneo In 


1 would have liked included the 
two groups of important works on 
paper of eqrly and late 1913, since 
their size mid degree of. finish indi- 
cates that, like Byaque's first 
pop lot's collds”, they wore coh- 
iderod s' 


dating Of the newspapers used In ' supplement my material has been 
the “papLcrs 1 col Ids 11 of 1914 has added. There is the photograph 
" ’ ' illustrated ^No 95b) «f one of tlie 


led to ono small but certain error 
mid a couple of possible ones. <( La 
Chopo ” (No 89) is here dated “ ontro 
fdvrier et avrH 1914 ”, when tlie 


and in places ho ««* 
rntlicr than clarifies. 


“ pnpiers col Ids “ “ Fleurs ” (Nu 95), 
without Its papor fragments und 


piderod .close In status to tho oil 


newspaper fragment ixisted on ic 

mbllsr 


wScKTK eS" ,s' « , ESSSP. 4ftE % 


medium. TtHs.Bpprt, however, th6 
catalogue presents a remarkably 
comprehensive record, and the 
information given out tlie present 
whereabouts of pktujids: is up to 



i 1 . 


style. Between 1909 and the mfd 
1920s thetV were many individuals 
whose art could be called Cubist 
because of % fundamentally similar 
nproaoh to the relationship between 
flte work, 6f arr and its subject-; 
matter. ■ .Yet the differences 
betiveen these Individuals were 
manifold and often dramatic, for 
instance, 'between Delmmnv -p*»d 

Picasso: In.'. 19 11 or between Gris, 

and Lfigor^d 1918. There is, there- 1 L l -A". 1 H, ' - S 

fore, a sense in which Cubism can- _ ■' 

be seen -i a succession; oE ^mony BV Michael GreeiUialgh 
very dlffe^e^t styles. In 1921 Pierre < ■<?,., • * 

Reverdy, & 'long-time friend and -■ i_ — r. ijj 'i~r^S5S 

ally of .the leading Cubits, 
commented on "two contradictory 
characteristics of our time”; the 
first was the need for "a common 
direction ”, the second was “ an 
absolute individualism, o thirst for 
. .excessive oHg^j^lity ”/, 

! ’:'i -' . J ! pa' thbTindlvi duaht 


vms actually published an April 26, 
indicating a slightly later date be- 
tween the end of April and the end 


with all its pencil underdrawing 
exposed, which contrihutas uuicli to 
understanding liow Gris actually 
made these flimsy marvels. Tlwn 


^II^UbrwlM L T i hs ar Llhrn! h8 I BHI,8 1 ' 1 , S,and,lr dB IrBIHUtlOB 
1 JM oomp/okena|M „ 0 ^|AL^"“ sr mainly concornod with a 
mWS i, ™I , °w nt»^L lonal . " nd jn'ornaKonnl 

a gsrt:S? j0 


mean 


of May, while tho splendid “Com- 
potier et carafe” (No 113) is here 


made these flimsy marvels. Tlwn every single r -^rhr?is « H oon,,| i>utorv psnaion 

there are the many lessons about l rated Ex.. s s f nr 


placed, among the very last done in 


— ■« i>« agj a^gij ieaaKaa 

a roughly here. It any understanding ■ ■ *-wioo n wia 2 bs. 


5 htIs before Gris left for Collioure, 


ances given so thoroughly 
is fascinating to learn, for instance 


any ununsiviw-Bj-. .. 
* a III AG1II II, IVI 4llilllMH>W« of Cubism ns a WJwfr:.. 

that early in tho 1920s Pilnl Elunrd slve achievertient- 


ii- / 


^’1! 


Alexandria at second hand 


possible availability to Gentile of 
manuscripts and illustrations by 
Cyriacus of Ancona. 


Cyriacus, who probably died in 


the" later ' 1450s,’ was a tireless m 4srratect in me extant monu- Aiexanarwu . j-*— ^waji MTSoiii 7C . ™L iwm an avaU- 
traveller who copied inscriptions, Howcver we-da hove. Ulus- of which ^ AdminlatrBtivB ' 

drew architecture and sculpture, tra « 0 " s aE «r Cyriacps of a giraffe, Phyllis JSfWjE!L £ W(e r,and thUJ,J ^ rlh ^ 


. : ttv!n rence Libre,rian 

remembered from Constantinople; would have ^ nc, udfnfl the current pey supple- 

others, such as the Pharos and [lie need to rerer j, a pjft» knunt ha Q 

Column of Diocletian, are certainly Cyriacus. Howavervp® hrijn, 8 suitably experienced chartered 

described by’ Cyriacus, although not dul have an or-dtTP tietalla „ , 

illustrated in the '-’extant menu- Alexandrian -{ f 6 hom ih S a PPjtc 6 tlon form are avall- 


PUYLU8 WILLIAMS LEHMANN : 

Cyriacus or Ancona's Egyptian and generally tried to build up a 
Visit 


and its Reflections in Gentile 
Bellini and Hieronymus Bosch 


'•r'*T 


34pp. (47 Illustrations). New York: 

r g ; a 


picture of the ancient world — parti 
cularly the Greek world. A‘ certain 
difficulty of access to parts of 
Greece after the Fall of Coiistan- 


and the author suggests that this fact, overstate. fc*2£3* 
was copied by Gentile In his paint- . useg t heir Separate^ 5 
W f ■ 3s of jigsaw t 

'Thaca am /.h,.:.., ii!»c ta^ria certainly J*.. mi 


bv fiiH ll f hou,d be 
°r oth , Ootober, 


There ore obviolis difficulties, ’■ *^5, 
howev ? r -. 


- - *■' f; ( scripts - for the’ antiquarian^ .and . We know of Cv 

of this lecture painters uf Italy.: Indeed, Phyllis n f animals onlv 

I.'.. ..'.k'.L. ^il.Y a nA ' . Tf bm! - T fllminnit IHaiia nlnAn Jh . «• . « i a. 


.•iSMJiarsaa . sS«. 


than tJiey. to balancing .Ms need to Mark Preaching 
identify with a com mop dii'cctlon - This ^immense 
(or "aesthetic” as be called it) cUt down’ 

K frtf-hia. need to find -a diTfectioh^ 7 dl San 
s own, but hfs art remaJfts bn the 
one level at least the result -of q 
sustained personal pursuit ;of . new ' 
pictorial Inventions, v .There la a 
" papier collfi” of 1^14 on which 
he has : stuck ■« piece of newspaper 
with the fragment of a head-line for 
us to read: “ces explornteurs”, it 
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imense work, bow somewhat '-ynacua's material for the -dancing eiraffes in 
rnj was made for Hie Scuola nymphs mid . tlie figure 'Of Mercury sentations 
Mated 1 in Venice, and. shows Jp liia ‘ , Pfirrutssiis, .now ; in die WO rk wh< 
U'o-n’ saint of that State Lpuyrq, Andrea, and Gendle were i^ftA^h/. 


pau'on 
cniag 1 
dom, whence bis 


, long before Gentile’s 
which was ‘commissioned in- 


preaching in the city of his-martyr- 
bon 


artyr- ’ brothprs-ln-law, and the" suggestion . BcSc , h»^ h bl^fSlon , ^ 
uppo- fa thip lecture Is tltat Andrea, the J? elephant l! hi s rS 
ninth Rrinca of antiquarian painters, Edarri ’cANninlir. CvrlAniB A 


jonee weresu 


A 


annouatdSi- He^ Picasso and Braque 
were all individual explorers ivitbin 
Cubism; and tbp. characteristic, of 


. to 
and 

sedly brought In, (bo early ninth prince of antiquarian painters, WeiPTiuiTnl i" CvriLus^id ^raw 
century. Con tile trlds to bring ' cquld have shown some Cyriacus , both” mimS* 

alive for his fe How- citizens . the nvpterial to Gentile from the Man- “JS! TJf 

Sights and the people of ftlexan- ' collections. A subsidiary painters. Uk* 

driai and provides a work which is g\f»is is tliat Bosph’s Garden of oth er words it f ftat the Gentile have P , ai Si ? 


deng it lu ..Arr sca pticv *r 
remain a JWRaWj? 
tile's 

us enochir « ryrl» ci, ,!fi* 
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cus’s recording of a unique, inanl . 
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PQ2 C7.329-E8.073 inc. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


fo llbraria n information experience 

lo taKe ^ ot u 

S0 1/2 £5,517-£6.345. 


Further details and application forms from Asdskni rrenia 
frar ( Personnel) Kingston Poiyfochnk^ Pa«S5? 
Kingston upon Thame!, KT1 2E&^ jaSf" ^ 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANT 


librarian 


APPKealle'ja ,are Invited for lha above 
$1* • "Nch Ii la aniictpatixl will ba lo 
■Ian 0w, ” ,bw ' J n Uia tlral In- 


CamJldalas mwu ba p bartered ,pbra- 


d*n». prolerahly with experience' In an 
(S&SSIa 0 .- n *W 4MN^w«h Art aild 
"“Waflla. Including . slide 
rewad matariata- . The . 
h° u,s .- * . dutv Will Include *F 
ire evening per- weak. 


torn' 


The a'Blary lor'lhle peal -will ba in 
accordance wl(h the NJC Condlllona 


ss.»a, so,,aW3: - 

• Hit buc 


Plua ilia aifpplemanl of R3Up.a. 
Applloalion lorma and lurthef details 
available from : Tba 8tnfl|na 


Wftlbrook Bulldfm, Bradford 

*9 10 a i „ H 01 *00 Road, BRAO- 
FOrtD BW 1AV. and ahould b» ra- 
Uirned .ty Friday. Hh Ooiober, 1678. 


Bradford CoHegei 


CLWVC COUNty pOUNClL 

, .Cfwyd Library. iservlpe' , 


i I 


ASSISTANT 
SCHOOLS LIBRARIAN 

(^;p08ta) 


! i 
I- ' 
‘r-l. 


I .* 


I.V, 


'• I. "I , 
I *1-1 


and MoW. ■ Salary on scale LS/AP4 

JSSff 


'^!^^-^^:samst 3 ssrs 


^.un_ S n! ,p . 0 J s Lj, ?Ca , V Sarvlce pr of children’s toori«.?n 


- ,,c l,* 3 Ws^h^anguage 


aj^-wa-^jss 

4 f^S , & r ? r ^,'‘b blai ? ab,e ,rom «h8 Director of Admlnr- 

linlaln" ‘ - * * 


£ r LL nWinl Ai byooiober to, 1878 

sirribefc Dav,e ^» Dlreolor pf Admlnfalretlprt arid Legal 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

ELECTRICITY SUPPLY BOARD, DUBLIN 

Assistant Librarian/ 
Information Scientist 

The E.S.B. at present has a vacancy in Its Library and 
Information Service, which is baaed at Head Office, for 
an Assistant Librarian/ Information Scientist. 

The Library and Information Service has to meet tHe 
varying needs of staff attached to Administrate and 
Technical Departments ai Head Office, and in Districts 
and Generating Stations throughout die country. A com- 
puterised information storage and retrieval system Is in 
operation. 

Qualifications : 

Applicants must have qualifications In informa- 
tion or librarianship. 

Experience : 

Suitable experience in a Bcientilic or industrial 
I library with knowledge and experience of com- 

puterised systems and on-line searching is essen- 
tial. 

A knowledge of German or French would be 
an advantage. 

Ag»: 

Preferably under 35 years. 

General : 

The positron is In a salary scale v/ilh a maxi- 
mum of £6,615 per annum. Starting salary will 
be commensurate with experience and quali- 
fications. 

The full range of Personnel benefits ar$ avail- 
able including a Superannuation Scheme and a 
Medical Provident Fund. 

Appointment will be on a probationary basis 
for a period of twelve months. 

Application forms may be had by sending a self-addressed 
envelope (approximately* 9" x 4") not later than Friday. 
291 h September, 1978. 

To: 

REF: HD/1 3/821 . 

'RECRUITMENT ADMINISTRATION 
V V r • 8LE<TtRlCITT,6UPPLY ROAftO 
Lower Fllzwll Nam Street, 

Dublin 2. 


DEPUTY 

RESEARCH LIBRARIAN 

The collecting, silting, storing and distribution of in- 
formation from out own and world wide sources is the 
responsibility of our Research Library. Comprising a 
central and four departmental libraries, h provides an 
essential [service to our scientists and . to the Company 
asawhble. ’ 

The dii(ies of the Deputy Librarian include overall res- 
ponsibility for the cataloguing and classification of a wide 
range of material; the translations service and some In- 
volvement In the management of a stall ol fourteen. 
Applicants will be chartered librarians, ideally with ex- 
perience |n an Industrial’ situation, should have soma 
practical knowledge of retrieval techniques end should 
be. able to. take ,qn active ‘role in the development of the 
library Information service.’ 

The Company operates a Profit Earning Bonus -scheme 
and staff purchase privileges. Generous help with re- 
location to the Nottingham area is available. 

Open to men and women. 

■ For an ... ... • .. k .. 

ttdj*., V • v .- 

I i yV* StsOOnSt^tiNolUhgham NfQ2 3AA ; 


COLLEGE OF 
LIBRARIANSHIP WALES 

Application! arc invllod lor !h« 
following posts . — 

1. Director of Liaison and 
Training Services 

2. LlalBon and Training 
O nicer 

Liaison and Training Services 
arc responsible for a wide range 
of College activities, Including 
Ihe organisation and supervision 
ol student Field Work and me 
co-ordination o' Study Tours, ine 
organisation of a programme ol 
Short Courses. College press 
releases and publicity, careers 
guidance for students. In -house 
training and Iho Collage's rela- 
tionship and continuing contacts 
with the profession and with In- 
dividual libraries of all types. 
Candidates should be Fellows 
of the Library Assodallon or 
graduate charier ad Librarians or 

( hold equivalent llbrarianship 
qualifications. 

salary for Iho Director a post 
v/lll bo on the Principal Lecturer 
Scale (E7.047-E7 818 (bar)— 
{8.844 per Rtinum) and for Iho 
Liaison and Training Officer 
within Letluror 3 Scale (64.101- 
£6.558 per annum). An easonllal 
csr user allowance Is provided 
In both cases. 

Further Information may ba ob- 
lalned front the Roglalrar (Tele- 
phone Aberystwyth 3181) and 
prospective applicants may visit 
the Collage Inlormally before 
applying. 

Applications staling age, pre- 
sent post and aarary. educational 
background, professional and 
other quallllOBlIons and previ- 
ous experience, with relevant 
dates, togelhsr with the names 
ol three referees, should be 
sent to lbs Registrar, College 
ol Llbrorlanihlp Wales, Liar bo - 
darn Fawr, Abtryslwyih. 8*723 
3 AS, Dyled, to roach him no 
later than BIh October, 1978. 


Cheshire 


School 

Librarian 

AP4/5 £3,933 -£4,761 
plus £3J2 p.a. 

Supplement - • 

CRc-iidvei‘tfst‘itienrl 

Required tit the Carhulic 
HI fill School. Old 
Wrexham Road, 
Haudbridsc, Chester. 

Applicants should he 
nual triad and experienced- 
Chartered Librarians. 

Previous applicants will ' 
lie roconsldorcd. 

Application forms and 
fnrtlior particulars are 
obtainable from 
The District Education 
Officer, 

CJicsliIre County Council, 
16 Wliltefrlnrs, 

Chester CIU 1NZ. 

Closing date : 

6th October. 


T.L.S 

Subscription 

Rates 


■■ s 

Inland 

Ftweiga 


‘ £17/94 
£17.42. 


DURHAM COUNT Y CQUNCIL 

NEW COLLEGE PURHAM ; . f 

: i . PRINCIPAL: LEONARD G. BEWSheR .j. 

■ CHIEFL8BRARIAN 

Appl'Mljonj .bra^Mfe^fforri graduates holding . M appropriate 
CoM^s ■quall/ieBinjft Tor appointment to the above post tij th* 

Experience In e college apd' extending over e range, ot learning ia- 
souroae I*. eoiiflht AQd wfil be an pdvaniad*' The pott le d rtaw one 
In iha. college end -give* kit opportunity To lb* successful candidate' 


to taka charge of a dove loping library ear riot. ■ • 

Further details and .efiftUofUlcm Jorre, reiucrablg 'by BthOcddb&iV ' 
1978, iriiay be obtained, on receipt ol .. a - stain p«d. eeH-addresaeir., 
fooljndp envelope, from, the Prtimfflsl, New College, Ffsmwollgata j 
Moor Centre, Dlirbarn. ' ' '* 


Air Freight: 

US A /Canada only 835.00 

'• _ Ale Mail: 

USA /Canada oh ly $50.00 

Europe ; * - • £20.28 

N. Africa, MldtHe East ■ 
£23.40 

S,„ America, rest of .■ 
Africa, India, Malay, 
rtq , E24;96 

Australia, Japan; 

Padfl* " . £27.04 

TLS Subscription p«pt., 
P.O. Box 7,- New .Printing 
House Sfluare, Gray.’S'' .ion 
Road, London; WClX 8EZ.' 


TheBalytedmic 
of North London 


Library ami Information Service 

Applications arc invited for bite lullinvliinj pn.fi.- itloilul 

poses : 

REF. 1 

Site Librarian — Holloway Road 

Our Im-gext site covering nuisr areas uT xiktice. Proven 
mamigcil.il ability essential and I'andll.irlty wrlli tin- htvni- 
t-nre dulralile. 

Librarian 1 Scale. 

REF. 2 

Site Librarian — Essex Road 

A very busy library with a dentand'-nu mo up of users. 
Ability to work under pressure a useful asset. 

Librarian 3 Upper Scale. 

REF. 3 

Subject Librarian — Business Studies 

Subject librarians ore responsible for a wide range of 
liaison functions between the lllinary and academic col- 
leagues. The Business SttKHes Department Is shortly to 
transfer from Camden Town bo Hollo-way Road ami there 
arc possibilities of promotion in connection with the move. 
Librarian 3 Scale. 


Cataloguer 

PNL is a member of RLCMP and requires a cataloguer/ 
classifier to work as part of a team in the Central Process- 
ing Unit. Familiarity with or will I nan..-*, to learn about 
BLCMP automated procedures desirable. 

Librarian 3 Scale. 

Salary Scales : 

(Inclusive of London Allowance) 

Librarian 1, £6,256 lo £7,231; 

Librarian 3 Upper E4.225 to EG, (182 ; 

Librarian 3, £4,225 to E5,155. 

Application forms and further dotulJ.s rrnin ClUef Librarian, 
Pnlytcclinlc of Nor til London, Holloway Road, Loudon 
N7 8DB. Telephone G07 2789, extn. 2105. 

Closing dale for applications October 2, 1978. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

WESTERN EDUCATION 
AND LIBRARY BOARD 

1. Assistant Librarian 

YOUTH SKKVICnS— LONDONDERRY DIVISION 
Salary Scale : £3,420 to £3,834 plus £312 supplement 
per annum 

Applications arc invited from qualified librarians for 
the nbova post. 

Duties of lino post indludo : 

Involvement in the service to schools mid collo^u* 
within the Division and the development of work with 
young people outside die sdhoul environment. 

2. Assistant Librarian 

TYRONE DIVISION— OMAGH 

Hnlary Scale : £3,420 to £3,834 plus £812 supplement 
per annum 

Applications aro invited front qualified librarians for 
die above post. 

Duties of the post include : 

Professional input Of stock management, staff control, 
promotional work and render advisory functions within 
the Division. 

This is envisaged as a first professional post witli wide 
spectrum dunes and braining elements included. 
Application forms front the Personnel Officer, Head- 
quarters Office, 1 Ilospita] Road, Oipugli Co Tyrone 
returnable by Nodi),' October 9, 1978. 


Dxford 


OF BARNET 

I t-lbrny Btrvlon 

ASSISTANT 

librarian, 

Hampilidd a.rt. i|l4hlL 

fary which |, du4 *. 

n pufpDsa-hulii 

lew yaara' lima. V 63 , S* 

CHILDREN’S 

librarian, 

OOldNI Qitu, lriw) 

2 .. L ,lf f , arl »n who h, conu.. 
qualifying warning, ,T; > 
Keen to work with chi -,,' , 
required to be liwwi .j, 4 , 

Weighting 4 £312 
Closing date : 71ti Omcju ,» 
Further datalli IM B »Hci « . 
fwmi from Borsugi lw„ 
Rsvanilbld HoumT TlTh 
roughs, Handon, KVi fjt J 


CHESTERFIRD 
COLLEGES 
OF ART 

& TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are inviw b 
the full-time post ol 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

in the Library of the k* 
Communal Block. 
Further particulars *1 
application loans fr 
Chief Administrate Of- 
cer, College of TechnoJojn 
Chesterfield, to wtwn rp» 
pleted forms’ should bs* 
turned by Aral ptf if 
WEDNESDAY, 4TH OCTO- 
BER. 1978. 


CITY OF WAK£f^\ 

. . METROPOLIS j 
District couwu 

EDUCATION MMSrmW 
' .PONTEFRACT 

area library 

assistant 
librahu . 

Librarians 

E2, 8 23-e4 , 6«. 
(InoluBlve of suppj*"' 
Applicants, should l be 
terad Librarians Mg 
cations will be 
from Librarians Mjjjg 
compleled 

examinations bu! . 

swgi 

s-isa-t 

turned by 4 - 19l1 _ 

■ 1 - • » s * 

* • '■ ’■ . . 
A"'* 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



App|i...iUni15 ve iiivildl lor [hH Irijr.-.v/ing poalu ■— 
IFEALIURAHV MEAPOUAHTEnS. DEMESNE AVEWJE. BALLVMEIIA 


Salary Scale E4.246-E4.832 per annum. 

t.e p»-aon uppomiert will be -eupor.olLie un.icr aupwvleiorv w 
r, cpudiiou. etpenqoM »ne developmem of in e nru^.-r a „.i 
. Mil Nbraiy Mrntci lo schools and college ,i-d |,w 
:<:u:icn ol liu record/cflaaelle i 0 it , 3 .loncai P „ .| , 

l,n:u Ltbrerlw. T»ta « a jo,r.i e t hoc.U/|. U Mk -ok,. 1 "Z.S*. 

ih. slocks or iho two service me not inic„x.,u-|j 
AcfiiciniB fiwisi to clurlered llbinnano. 

T e pan Is open to boih nen and v/oinon. 

luilullon lornit may be obielned on receipt ol a -lamnr.d 
loclacop envelope, from iho Pwaonnol OllcerMoH^ 
EHUin Eduoatlon and Llbrory Board, Counly Hall tao' ’ nJf' 9 ,h ' 
*«d, Ballyrnana, BT42 IHN, and mnal he jmu.'nJn 2 ° a, ° 0rm 
Vin!.D0 p m. on FRIDAY 6 OCTOBER 1S7B ,elu,n,d nt,t la »« 
Cinnilng In any form will disqualify. ’ 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL 

(University ol London] 

Waal Smilhfleid, London EClA 7 BE 

Ifflicatlona aie invited for lire post of 

librarian 

gsamssm 

S.Tli-SBSS, s^-f~iCSS 

mm rnmm 

: SS.Tia gSS'S 2jJ2£ ~!*; 

isa. c 2K.3..:Sd A ” , “ , ‘™- *«" »"»™ i«B 


fellowship 

\ IHE TALE CENTER FOR BRITISH ART 

s now accepting applications for its 
wsldent Fellowship program for 
-academic year 1979 - 80 . The pro- 
9 f am enables advanced scholars 
•n the .United States and from abroad 
* Study the Center's holdings of Brit- 
•paintings, prints, drawings, and 
™ books, which date from the 16 th' 
fiddle of- the 19 th centuries, and 
^ e US Q of the Center’s research 
pities. Grants which cover travel 
t- lodging, are normally for periods 
. wires to fourteen weeks. 

^formation, write to the Director, 

to! ef nter ,or BriH *h Art, Box 2120 
New Haven, CT 06520. 
(203) 432 4590. Applications are 
i e .November 1 , 1978. 


Deputy Managing Editor - Directories 

Salary scale £3867>£5101, subject to revision 

An enterprising person is needed lo head a small learn and worfc W 
on his or or her own initiative.' The Directories Department l™® 6 , ‘ :■ 

London. It cotlecls,. edits, and processes information with the aW j i, fl |p 
computer; helps maintain production and publication sch edu les , . 

to promote sales and Control. stocks of directories published. Tne ■ 
appointed will havb Some editorial administrative experience, mus 

methodical and accurate, and should enjoy detailed work. 

Flextime hours system, four weeks holiday, and penslon/Hfe 
scheme. Lunches are inexpensive and so are books- Sma [ lo ^?j 4 here ■*. 
pleasant views and parking space; buses and Tubes nearby,^ Lpiri^ 

Is quick access tp the Ml, North Circular Road (and Brent 


write with details of education and experience to 
Manager, Oxford University preis, Press Road; Neasdet), to 




LIB 

nalloiu 

Homuona wlln ii 
tlc.nion or oxp 


busy Inlpr- 


-j lOMl degree. -q 

tlc.iiion or oxperritnee nn>/i-rrpn 
Cloud salary acid excellent worNInn 
— PlcdH reply ilon ‘I IS 


cun till Iona 

17S. 


^■x a 4 

JP. LONDON I 




DEVON COUNTY COUNCIL 

SEN ion ASSISTANT LIliRAIf !aN . 
llcqulrod In ||io MUSIC unit 

mwrfiw * CENTMAL 

, .salary s&.w,. to G4.14B mcmd 
inn . -loipsi iwy bus ' 

. aro scoKlnn o sulmblv qua 

rarun who la ■ able la dnnonsr/an- 
a uariiniiar imoroei in. mid know 
Irjfflq of, (lie inrisli; held., 

IMMIlPT . driiil le 

yew. faun, are ovananie : irum • ine - 
I V Jcgynw. Ubtaruu, s AdmlnrsirdllQli • 
CVUItti.- tldlicv IIOUBB. Jilflwurlh 



VALUABLE BOOKS^ MANUSCRBJP^ 

'*■ "" ,,I, KS,, 'V. f (M in III ul 


V'i",t.iv »«.„t.. 11,1.1,, ri|<l - -■ 

mi jwcf mV.v. 

Wlirl , ‘V ’ JJ H i « K‘ fiirnh','. 1 " d | aji ‘ " 1 S “ “ 1 1 

hAl ,'ui ii nnJ.rlZ H including JOHN 

Kmnwiiw. IN<(, 

‘u "‘'"'I' i'l’i'i, mil.' IMIIN v'au Vim 


Ji-r-* tiKKs:s-- 

iri ::;:;,.: !Ttxi “,.k 

-ii, inti |i j j. 1 1 p w j 1 ' 1 ’ ■ 

c &MN r, ’ v..|,. iH-.s .v-w'r.li'u'nU 


111 H'NSI I • i.v In.lm / ,v... ..... . . 

“ r. IV' ■' ii-'i'ws. .'uLiii, s,„.. . 

wn 

* J ‘,7 N t* i kt ^' Vv^SVISl 11 ' L 

'yi! * v ,u - ,7 ,**-* 1 kichakii 1 1 A K I uy f. 

I ("lUK.VMAYrR' rEX 7 ,ui 

ic v . , |V i 1 * ‘S* I'* t-HWi. 7W.-»finr. n. cimuv 

i i ViW '1 11 1 t tr M4iirvfnn\ in l.umt*- 

1 11 “ •' « 1 1 • ij»si l'»l l vr v H-rJ, 

hlo Hun Iiv„, IJ..7 u. 


4 AMI Ai JLKUINI. V.„>,» I. ,, 

. ... I^lii 17 

i ii 'm! \n A*'* ■?« npi**' m 'y b -.i r **-'i ,,i *i , ii ; 

■7 ", f ' ,. ytM,Hu, v „ f /Wj „, f, % j 

^MuVrTiNS.'N,.' 

II 1 *- Nl.ioii-i .i i|>! in Ji vi.iaiin^k, |-hi?.|< ,.c litliii mm-ic 

i , ..asr?!-; , ^ v i swvii ms “ 

HAIIWAY UurikS AND HAII kilAIJIANA. 


, 1 ° vl “ h ‘ r N"- Wes.. 4 l\l.ihrr'*i«i-S „ 


CONSTRUCTION 

INDUSTRY 

..,.^n^ ,, u | t AsqiSTAri r [«■ 

mii JS“»^ LO ?i ,,lor i lj| Inrun.. mion 

va" fjsaBsrvss.H^- 
ro^; , JJS.iVc7cS^ n «iS , 'T 1 b?^jS: 
? S 6i uss 
I" 1 ' i u,l,DVl,lu 

ln|i ulari a L 1 , guu ro C<i, 6 iK) Mif/ma 

SfflAJSi'.UlW.! .•LiilSEfcR.* 


tsanSnsr- jau iir -^ 


KB\SI\r,TON AND 
. . CltfcLSLA AMD 
WtiSIMtslSTiKR AHA (T) 
ri'iuin liiMrki 

KI.N8INI 1 1 'INLAND Cl M:l^l:A 
MI.UICAI. LlltltAHIAN 

SiWSS SiV^bH' i £ 

.StS? wort-. Itoiaon luliii 

dincBii. j ml reuluniil cuni- 

« ",™ ,& hla'isf 1 " 1 ' 1 ^' 0 "m“i 08 'ilng 

SlJU,' HLAIbE c.M.ipuicr tor- 


ooho ssESS Jf'* ‘pass 


UUUFOUDSHinil COUNTY 

lidrary " 1 

, niiAjtrnucn libhauianu mm 

, ,^ v r„, a " d .. llrQ,llru ' ll, > 11 ’ nru puqulrid 

I°m Iho iiroioaalQtirfl loam, at 

!riA n i 

Irlrl. Julios 

for Keiiiiwinn ......... 

f'ai'pn With Die [Under tirrvicea 

oiiW Ai^&Sft QI,Na,fo ". 

I.UTUN MffiMf.r LIDHARIAN 

■ P Aa ■. niouiber of ihe Londinn 
rwim at lulon Central i.ibrary the 
smcpsBlul aiipllcahi will iin c!pw>ly 
Involved with r.>adorB' advlnniv 
woA on n busy loinlina dattk, and 
JJ/2* r, , spo n , inll , iy tor '■ apnciHc 
1'*" D . f the Huron' hookalacli. 

p .^ 10,1 8 0 D * modern nil- 
tBwputer opomiiDiia would iu> 
an nitvaniaue. 

. Whlln unlfcrenri* will br. given 
lo candid jIch with some o.vperlr'nco 
k 01 w A rk - apnlicailon* 
will also ba consldernd from Uh- . 

. win .hove rcronily cain- 
pleiatf ihoir MbrarUnihip tValuina. 

a FFit P'HHJlHd. IJbipRau 
CS.JTI ID £3.681 i Inclujlvu 
9i. 1 anpiilomam i ; CharirrM) 

Librarians. A.p.s-fl iLihran..ss 
Career nr.nlu. to Cl. 073 

flncluslve nr Phasa I suonlrmcnl'.. 
Prnnro$.inn lif.ir.nd Ea.l .Ifi and 
, MU doi.f ml wit upon ruanonBl- 
ttillly ;inrt o>:|i?rlonco.. . 

Clnslnfl (idle: 14 ' dnv« aflrr ir.e 
apiimranro nr this ndvorUsomonl. 

Furlh:r duiBlli end jpiilirali.in 
form from Hlnm fits cl: Hrdfnnl- 

a shlre-Coumv Library, Cnnnly JIMi, 
Mlfmi), Budlord afilfll. cxlenslen 


'I' . .'Ill 1 ml 


' LONDON ROROUGH OF 
HARINGEY 

UHHAniia MliSCIIM AND ARTS 
uiW JANT I JBIIAI? JA N8 

b£ 

tAMurs 
f.?rr c s. D Sh^«o 
a JBEJi 

imrain'^USSSST 11 " - wo weew 

London borough of 

. HARINGEY 

L1 ^fflrKJX D N 

AP3 riiiiiinencino ul £4.U17 nor 
nn A , .!IS..1u ,,B lo S'Ll-V Per annum. 
../'PrtP.a'inna are Invtioil front 
SuauiaLo 01 ' AU'IUIod Ull- 

uHAIIlANS Who liavo u reuvnnalila 
r*P«" l ®nrp ol iihnry iiratosalandl 
dnllo.t a l ihe uppmurlMl* lovcl 
, PClalls iilHAliuihlo from : Con- 

Irailei of Libraries Muioum and 

ftaakOTSLflSW- nruto u,ir °‘ 

A|>]illcailans rcuumabla A weeks 
[ram dali. or aili-cri. 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OiF SAJCiJWEUL 

WAIlirV 'cQLLEdE OF 
Tr-ClINOl^UY . . 


.- . UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

INSTITUTE OF ADVANl.HD 
LliC.AL STUDllid 

applicationb nro hivilod frnm 

recently nupllilcd nra.IuuU- iibnn 
rlanb for a PO&r ol HFNIOM UH- 
HAHY ASSISTANT. Salary nn Male 
Jdl.0IH-C3.637 plus E400 Lon- 
don Aitow.inca. Supnninnualfaii 
Khonid. . ■ . ■ 

Apply w»H names or Iwn rarerobS 
In ifitf Denuly Librarian;. 17 nussnil 
Square. -WCIB DDR. by 61 I 1 Dclobpi> 

LIVERPOOL | 
POLYTECHNIC ' 

. . ' LIBRARY BEHVIUU, 

CATALOCtUBH OnADU A.R.. IS. 

CENTRAL SERVICES UNIT - 

nuiloa Include clHBSirjrailbn and 
suhjorl IndoMiifl The catalogue Ii 
nrnvUtod In an Inleoraled COr .1 
IilIib rorniBl. Calalouuurs also . 

undorlaku classlflrailon Julias In 
ilm various Blip llfarurlcs. flnpor- 
uuilllea axial tor . wok., In readiT 
services areas. Applicants, who ; 

E SI bn qualified, llbfartdns. should 
fiipahlo of cataloguing all phy-. 
s! formSls. 

Salary ntole r LU.U67 10 C3 -V19 - ' 
Plus C3IS. per annum. - ■ 1 '. •. - 

ApjUKollun forms nod rurlhrtr da- •: 
(alls from ihe Pctmppoi . orHci'. , 
l.lYi'Tpool ■ Pnly lochntc. ijicKnionrt 

!Jmva‘ ,, WphJ3! t ro,V®.l 

r.-sni f.iunpUm A3.'. • V 

-PlPitb qUbiu reformer Ii» aa 8 .. : 

.CHisipu Mib I" 1 4 ' d-ir* rrum llu» . 

ailji'-aftiiira ul llils jiln rljwii|tiil.- 


MliiROPOI.1T AN R 080 UGH 
OF UURY 

l.llfi UIIL SUKVICI.B 
1M.PAI1I.MLNI 

AhSIBTANT UIIRAIIIAN 

BaMry AP2.-3 LZ.ul't la 
C-I.I46 Im-niRlVB m supplement 

i|S= ! 3aiS 

tiniaH. .■ > ■ IIip riuUDi win in- 

vplvp U 10 Cuy Id diiv QDoraMnn nf 
inw Library amP prrfor^ 

with e x p or 1 e n c p B i n°r u 1 jfi c uurani" 

lilV* 1 iil>« l rSRL r,,,, T2!- I uv - n H'V. 

sohoDl of oriental and - 

AFRICAN STUDIES 
(Unlvci rally nr London) ““ 

w TO*?® ■■ 

Iflr-"" 1 ™:" S'hb 

riL-^L n9 nn * d ,, ^ y p^^!. n n 

■ 

Oc'obDr. b'h 


BOOKS S PRINTS 




APPMCATtl INS 

enpuhiliiibni in the [nil-ilniv POST 
■.jf. . UBIt AHV . ASSJSl'ANr at iha 
uiilbury Hilllillnu- 


umuucy Hilllillng. loehnli 

Bnlary la in accordance with' thd ' Hnljso 
Npilonai Join! Council Snl « 1 ror.' ft ana 
piorlcul flradn 1 j.o. £1. 44'J m g A -’if'* 

E3.8R3 + flup. of ttOT lb £312 • p r ‘ ,lur 

|i a. Commencing salary according 1 


jnrj|'H7. 
from III 
abovn a 
Jinns. Bhoinj 
oeiober, 107. 


■ TRBNT REGIONAL 
ILRALTI^ AUJtHOR-ITV . , 

‘I LlriRARfAN 
- ic-i.dai 10 £s.*&di ■ 

CJIAnTERRD - UIIHAniAN 
rpiiiilrud. /or 1 I 10 dbovo past al 
AWh Jlywwariors or.- iha 

. TliB MicniMul Candida la xvlll 
be rnaponsllflH . for conilniilna 
lliu. Je vol on in on I- ol a library 
■ and mfonAiilloii arrvlco con 
-a|ai Inn T nf' two units, 
covering, adjiiinifiiraiivp asjjocS 

sfhr,Sffl» c ,r ™ 

,pr . Tnromutilqq -and 

a nt k*' 


’ SHEFFIELD CITY 
POLVTIiCHNIC 

i.imiAHY sitiivrcB. 

.5 S S , . SrANr UIIWAWIAM 

(Pub llcai lull* and Display j 
AP a A (Post No. 2 BIT 1 \ 
Safari’ Bralo : tr,. 120 to 
plus Mia snpirii-niBnl 

SUCCMUru] rundlllAlu Will hn 

iiulilhlaiicina 

1 fail lilies on nil. 

i}o 3 r?x,^ r - am " v - 

rtUMjba and .utaplair w_._ . 


p Sn l ? n 

! 8T - BARTHOLOMEW'S 
hospital medical' .. 
... COLLEGE 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
PRIVATE PRESSES 
THEATRE * DRAMA 
CAT8. ID & tl 

SIDDELEV l HAMMONO LID., 

Jl Ciareniw St, Cambridge, CM 111] 

**lh ,ln,1 Dn vin-iro, 

A, via 

LB iSJfL P lA C ! * aur nanll< Iin our : 

• iulnyaLuka llua^i ' 6iinf] ,Mp * ,lo ‘ *' 

OLD bonks on 3 noon. 011 

• W“IW Sam, E««f &V,df|f. 
BOOKS WANTED 

• au'j/ld Kan -Li. it >•; 

MH Muariiin Hlmci 

Loiuian wr.irt j|.u 

IJm*"* 11 u '*“nr Sum.Uin.-nl. mi 

teoXSi. rr*,i«n Ua „i; 

"cX , .s. Su,la ‘ Ual a «‘ D «'y. rnfc 

Quurloriy. 

nof al ? nllurt l ml& Blcal Socifly. j Qir . 

fster'w,!-"- 

asarj- ,tai1 

I.Hiigiiagre. • 

required. * ,ne * D, ’ d otwqy» 


KBIINBTH «. VI. PAQB % n .i„ . 

I ■ 8 n ! 3£J"S«‘s.n IM now ^ “ i-uilci 

■■ IhioTO. 

ferasiA^-® 

KiiaiMiA hi. soKi. . — r 

.iO attfljins rid.. lYrM&luVg, % 


7T" — — — ■ — 

® 'TDcrt ‘CATALOGUES ' 

. ~ — ; — ' l u ,' l; > ?’•! i- v 

v rJSSRS* 00, ' '■ - 




t-:-' *41 

•».» 8 S«KS' 

■ 4«4- . 


AUCTIONS ■ 

M— . . - . .I 

S^; , ffi ,, 4 fi 8 .ie?*T&»fer 

?5?^}|;8irwfi..Hrt*lol 1 iCtwaT 









